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(a)  VfrilTE  PDJEEBLISTSR  RUST  CONTROL 


Appropriation  Act j  194L  . . . .  $1,900^000 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime  pay  required 

by  the  V'Jar  Overtijne  Pay  Act  of  1943^ . .  . . . .  +362,375 

Total  anticipated  available^  1944  . . .  2, 262, 375 

Budget  estimate,  1945  . . . . . .  2,264,026 

Increase  . . . . . . . . . . . . . .  +1,651 


PROJECT  STATEJ'iNT 


Project 


1943 


1944 

(estimated) 


1945 

(estimated) 


Increase  or 
decrease 


1.  Leadership,  coordination 
and  technical  direction 
of  white  pine  blister 
rust  control  (Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine)  ... 

2.  Blister  rust  quarantine 
enforcement  (Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine)  ... 

3.  Blister  rust  control 

operations  on  the  nation¬ 
al  forests  (Forest 
Service)  . . 

4.  Blister  r.ust  control 

operations  on  lands  under 
jurisdiction  of  Interior 
Department  (Department  of 
the  Interior)  . 

5.  Cooperative  blister  rust 

control  on  State  and 
privately  omed  lands 
(Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine)  . 

Covered  into  Treasury  in 
accordance  with  Public 
Law  674  . . . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  available 

Anticipated  deficiency  for 
overtime  pay  ........... 

Total  estimate  or 
appropriation  ...... 


(ii475,946 

9.743 

393,799 

'  149,451 

283,790 


2,65^ 
135; 613 
2^001,000 


$525,815 

11,970 

1,219,900 

202,522 

302,168 

2T^,l75 


•362,375 


$526,315 

11,970 

1,219,900 


203,173 


302,668 


'2,264,026 


+651 


+  500 


2,001 ,000 


1,900.000 


2,264,026 


DJCRE;;SE 


(1)  The  increase  of  $1,651  in  this  item  for  1945  is  for  overtime  pay  re¬ 
quired  under  the  War  Overtiiue-  !^ay  Act  of  1943;  $1.000  of  thi s  aiio unt  ap¬ 
plies  to  Department  of  Agriculture~  funds,  and  (j)651~^o  funds  or  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior, 


statement  of  Overtiine  Costs 


Overtime  absorbed  ^  . 

Additional  funds ' for  overl^iiae  , (appropriated, 
19A3^  estimated  ^supplem^rital,  19-44^'  and  ■  ‘ 
included  in  budget  estVAate,.  .1945) ' 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months  in  1943) 


1943 


Est.  1944 


:^^p75,985: 

3760: 

lo 

r 

;•  ‘  -52;000: 

‘  36‘2,375: 

364,026 

):  127,9851 

363,135:* 

364,786 

Difference  bet\^een-overtiriTd’''cbst'  and  supplemental  appropriation. 

-  . ■  •'^'WOrk'under'^kis'afprofriation  '  ■  ■ 

Objective;  To  control  white  pine  blister  rust  in  the  white  pine  forest 
areas  of  the  United  States  by  the  timely  eradication  of  the  disease¬ 
spreading  alternate  host  plants  (currants  and  .gooseberries,  coiAmonly 
called  Ribes)  so  as  to  'preserve  the  present  and  future  economic,  aesth¬ 
etic,  and  recreational  values  of  these  forest  trees. 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance;  The  blister  rust  problem  in  the  United 
States  involves  the  suppression  of  Ribes  on  ivhite  pine  control  areas 
aggregating  •  about  20,000,000  acres.  These  a.reas  occur  on  the  National 
Forests,  National  Parks,  0  &  C  Revested  lands, .Public .Domain,  Indian 
Reservations,  and  on  Sta.te  and  privately  ovmed  l.ands.  Federal,  State 
and  privately  owned  lands  are  often  intermingled,  and  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  the  control  vrork  must  be  coordinated  and  operated  as  uniform 
work  programs .  ^ 


Completion  of  the  initial  control  work  will  prevent  serious  losses  of 
young  grovfth  from  this  disease.  Also,  reeradication  is  important  in 
keeping  Ribes  on  the  decline  in  worked  areas.  This  is  accoiiiplished  by 
proper  timing  of  reeradication  to  prevent  Ribes  from  producing  seed. 

As  the  initial  work  has  been  done  over  a  period  of  several  years,  some 
of  the  worked  areas  are  reaching  the  reera.dication  stage  each  year  and 
should  be  promptly  rewrorked  to  maintain  the  most  effective  control  of 
the  rust.  Reworking  keeps  the  Ribes  population  on.  the  downward  grade 
and  safegUr?urds  the  investAient  already  made.  In  many  control  areas  one 
reworking  is  enough  to  reduce  the  nunber  of  Ribes  so.  low-  that  the  areas 
can  be  placed  on  a  maintenance  basis,.  Others  require  tv/o  or  more  re¬ 
workings,  Once  these  areas  have  reached  a  maintenance  basis,  a  small 
amount  of  work  is  needed  each  j^ear  to  maintain  the  control  sta,tus  and 
to  eradicate  Ribes  from  nev/  sites  that  are  being  taken. over  by  natural 
reproduction  and  by  forest  plantings. 

There  arc  8  species  of  native  white  pine  in  this  country,  three  of  which 
are  of  great  economic  value.  The  three  commerci,al  species  arc  the  , 
eastern  white  pine  which  extends  from  Maine  southward  to  Georgia  and 
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westv^ard  to  Ivlinncsota,  the  western  white  pine  of  the  northern  Roclcj 
Mountain  region,  and  the  sugar  pine  of  Oregon  and  California,  The 
raa.ture  stands  of  these  trees  have  an  estijmated  stumpage  value  of  about 
$300>000, 000,  The  young  growth  probably  represents  equal  or  greater 
values  in  potential  future  crops.  Also,  the  white  pines  in  general 
are  highly  important  over  ext.engive  areas  for  park  and  recreational 
purposes  and  for  watershed,  uge  on  public  and  private  lands.  The  con¬ 
servation  of  the  country's  v/hite  pine  resources  is  an  integral  pant  of 
a  program  to  keep  these  forests  productive  and  provide  timber  supplies 
which  are  recognized  a,s  important  military  assets.  The  control  of 
blister  rust  is  necessary  to  protect  and  conserve  the  supply  of  this 
valua.ble  wood  for  present  and  future  national  ivelfare,  to  provide  for 
the  stability  of  white-pine-using  industries,  and  to  maintain  employ¬ 
ment  and  community  welfare  in  T\rhite-pine-producing  o.reas. 

The  white  pines  constitute  a  renewable  forest  resource  of  great  im- 
oortance  to  present  and  future  forestry  in  this  country.  These 
forests  are  in  serious  danger  from  white  pine  blister  rust,  a  des¬ 
tructive  funpous  disease  of  foreign  ori  dn  that  is  now  present  in '21 
States.  The  rust  kills  the  white  pines,  the  young  trees  dying 
quickly  and  the  older  trees  more  slowly.  Tn  unprotected  areas  the 
young  groi,'rth  and  m-ny  of  the  older  treeu  scattered  throuo'h  the 
forests  are  already  succumbino'  to  the  disease.  The  funyus  which 
causes  blister  rust  spends  uart  of  its  ~ife  cycle  on  currant  and 
ipooseberr^^  plants,  coores  oroduced  on  these  plants  infect  white  pines, 
and  form  bark  cankers  that  kill  the  trees.  Control  is  accomplished 
by  the  elimination  of  the  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  vdthin  and 
near  white  pines. 

Blister  rust  control  work  is  important  on  public  and'  private  lands 
where  Eastern  white,  ’Ikstern  T^hite,  and  sugar  pines  are  significant 
and  valuable  components  of  the  forests.  Eastern  wdite  pine  is  com¬ 
mercially  important  over  extensive  areas  from  Minnesota  to  Mains  and 
south  to  Georgia.  On  good  sites  this  species  is  capable  of  producing 
from  20,000  to  30,000  board  feet  per  acre  in  60  j^sars,  and  is  one  of 
the  principal  souucss  of  income  for  orniers  of  f^ne  woodlots  and  forest 
lands.  Tn  e'-^tern  ’'^^shinston,  northern  Id^ho,  and  wsstirn  Montana, 
the  continued  production  of  ''"''estern  white  pine  is  the  b-ckbone  of 
local  economy  ^-nd  essential  to  the  m^'inten-'nce  of  dependent  indus¬ 
tries  ^nd  the  production  of  valuable  timber  products  for  Mation-wi.d3 
m.arkets.  I-ikei/'n.se,  sugar  pine  is  of  high  economiic  importance  within 
its  natural  range  in  California  and  Oreron.  These  regions  are  sources 
of  comjTierci^l  timber  supplies  th^t  must  be  protected  from  blister  rust 
to  safeguard  present  and  future  imhite  pine  forests  and  the  industries 
for  which  they  furnish  the  raw  m-"terial. 

General  Plan;  The  v-rhite  pine  blister  rust  control  work  is  conducted, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  ^^nd  Plant  Quarantine 
in  cooperation  with  other  federal,  -Otate,  private  and  local  agencies. 
The  Bureau  carries  the  responsibility  for  the  over-'?'ll  planning,  co¬ 
ordination,  and  technical  direction  of  the  ipork.  It  also  determines 
the  location  .and  intensity  of  blister  rust  infection,  develops  and  im¬ 
proves  control  methods,  maintains  effective  standards  of  Ribes  eradi¬ 
cation,  enforces  the  federal  blister  rust  quarantine,  and  c'^rries  out 
surveys  to  locate  and  map  white  pine,  Ribes  eradica.'tion  on  State  and 


priv?t9  Ir^nds  is  performed  by  the  Biira?’u  in  cooperstion  mth  the  eyen- 
cies  end ‘indivi duels  concerned.  Authority  for  the  removel’  of  RLbes  is 
provided  under  the  plant  pest  laiTS  end  reguD-etion-s  of  the  cooperating 
States,  vrhich  also  are  responsible  for  regulating  the  movement  of 
Ribes  J^nd  pines  v/ithin  the  State.  .  '  - 

The  Forest  Service  is  responsible  for  Ribas  eradication  carried  out 
on  lands  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  Dep-rtmeht  of  the  Interior  for 
similar  operations  on  lands  under  its  administration,  including  the 
National  Parks,  Indian  Reservations,  and  the  Oreraon  and  California 
revested  lands. 

’'Tiite  nine  forest  stands  are  selected  for  blister  rust  protection  on 
the  basis  of  minimum  stocking  requiram.ents  agreed  upon  by  the  cooper¬ 
ating  agencies.  These  vary  somewhat  in  accordance  mth  forest  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  different  white  pine  regions.  Such  stands  and  their  sur¬ 
rounding  900-foot  orotective  zones  are  called'  control  areas.  The  es- 
tablishm.ent  of  control  areas  for  the  protection  of  ornamental,  re¬ 
creational,  or  a-sthetic  White  pine  stands  depends  upon  their  value, 
importance,  and  use  for  such  purposes. 

The  control  areas  are  cleared  of  Ribes  by  laborers  operating  under 
close  supermsion.  They  are  then  checked  by  trained  employees  to 
make  sure  the  Ribes  have  been  reduced  to  a  point  that  effectively  es¬ 
tablishes  control 'of  the  disease.  These  control  areas  are- reexamined 
at  periodic  intervals  of  about  4  to  6  years  to  locate  areas  reinfested 
by  Ribes  th^-^t  may  have  developed  .from  s'prouts  or  from  seeds  in  the 
soil,  or  from  srn.a].!  missed  bushes.  Such  areas  are  reworked  to  main¬ 
tain  continuous  control  of  the  rust.  In  the  West,  ■'.ahite  pine  forests 
are  remote  from  centers  of  population,  and  the  workmen  have  to  be  sub¬ 
sisted  in  camps  mthin  the  control  areas. 

Progress  and  Current  Program* 

Adjustments  due  to  the  war*  The  Y;ar  effort  affected  the  progress  of 
blister  rust  control  work  in  several  ways  during  the  calendar  year 
1942,  Within  control  areas  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  white  pine  , 
logging  to  meet  the  abnormal  demands  of  war  for  this  arood,  and  such 
cutting  operations  are  usually  follcmred  by  pine  renroduction  and 
Ribes,  This  ch^-nges  the  status  of  control  areas  and  adds  cutover  lands 
to  those  requiring  Ribes  eradic-^tion  for  the  orotection  of  the  ne\-a  nine 
crop.  The  -^rmed  forces  and  war  industries  took  manj^  trained  and  ex¬ 
perienced  ■'TOrkers,  Field  operations  were  adjusted  to  meet  war  condi¬ 
tions  by  using  labor  outside  draft  age  '-'nd  not  required  by  war  indus¬ 
tries  or  agriculture,  and  by  reducing  initial  and  increasing  reeradica- 
tion  work  in  order  to  maintain  control  conditions  on  ^s  much  of  the 
large  acreage  initially  uprked  mth  emergency  relief  labor  as  is 
possible  and,  to  this  extent,  protect  the  control  investment  already 
made  by  federal.  State,  and  local  cooperating  agencies.  The  not  result 
of  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  v/ar  and  the  discontinuance  of 
emergency  relief  labor  previously  a.vailable  vras  a  marked  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  Ribes  oradica.tion. 


Accomplishments  of  ?11  cooperating  agenciest  The  agencies  cooperating 
in  this  program  ane  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  and 
the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  the  National  Park 
Service,  G-eneral  Land  Office,  and  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior;  the  Affected  States;  and  counties,  town¬ 
ships,  timber  protective  associations,  lumber  companies  and  individuals. 
The  combined  efforts  of  these  agencies  during  1942  resulted  in  the 
eradication  of  20,296,528  Ribes  on  1,038,311  acres  of  forest  land,  of 
Y;hich  631,110  acres  were  rework,  and  407,201  acres  initial  eradication, 

A  summary  of  these  results  by  regions,  programs,  and  land  ovmership  is 
given  in  Tables  1,  2,  and  3.  The  status  of '  control  bj^  land  o-'ATierships 
is  given  in  Tables  4j  5,  ?^nd  6,  Table  7  gives  the  progress  of  lands 
of  all  OTOerships , 

The  number  of  workers  used  on  Ribas  eradication  during  1942  was  4j3l2 
of  which  731  were  relief  labor,  3j324  seasonal  employees  of  the  De¬ 
partment  and  cooperating  agencies;  and  257  temporaeay  and  regular  em¬ 
ployees  who  supernrised  the  labor  used  on  this  project.  In  carrying 
out  the  field  work,  67  camps  were  operated  in  forest  areas  using  tern* 
porary  employees  of  the  Department  and  cooperating  agencies.  The 
camps  were  distributed  as  folloviTs*  43  in  the  western  white  pine 
region,  21  in  the  sugar  pins  region,  and  3  in  the  North-central  region. 
In  addition,  one  camp  was  manned  T/'.dth  WPA  labor  in  the  Southern  Appal¬ 
achian  region.  In  forest  areas  where  camps  \hqtq  unnecessary,  the  re¬ 
quired  seasonal  labor  was  employed  locally. 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 

Planning,  coordination  and  technical,  direction*  The  Bureau  continued 
to  provide  for  the  over-all  planning,  coordination  and  technical 
direction  of  the  cooperative  control  arork.  The  technical  and  super¬ 
visory  organization  ?Aas  adjusted  to  war  conditions  by  leaving  unfilled 
som.e  of  the  vacancies  caused  by  draft  or  transfer,  by  asking  temporary 
deferment  only  for  key  employees,  by  holding  employment  to  a  minimm, 
and  by  coooersting  wherever  possible  to  assist  wartime  forestry 
activities,  such  as  fire  control,  fuel  wood  and  lumber  production 
programs.  Emergency  relief  lab)or  which  has  been  used  extensively  on 
this  work  in  recent  years  was  not  available  during  1942  in  the  west¬ 
ern  Yf-hite  and  sugar  pine  regions,  but  in  the  eastern  Yihite  pine 
region  Bureau- sponsored  State  irPA  projects  were  carried  on  in  several 
Strafes,  These  projects  were  terminated  either  before  or  near  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  amount  and  quality  of  relief  labor  steadily  diminished 
throughout  the  year  and  its  av^^ilability  varied  greatly  in  different 
States  and  localities. 

Control  on  State  and  private  lands;  On  State  and  private  lands, 
blister  rust  control  was  advanced  during  1942  by  thp  eradication  of 
10,497,356  Ribes  on  896,997  acres,  of  which  345^997  acres  v/as  initial 
YTOrk  and  551,000  rev/ork.  Removing  these  Ribes  ivas  of  prim.ary  impor¬ 
tance  in  protecting  pines  on  State  and  private  lands,  but  in  some 
regions  Yrhere  these  lands  are  intermingled  Ydth  federal  lands,  the 
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work  ?lso  afforded  protection  to  thp  pines- in  fedarsl  OTOdrship.  The 
status  of  the  work,,  et  the  end.  .of.  '1942'  is' shoi,vn  in  Tobie  6, 

Sr ?di cation  of  Ribes  nigr-um-t  "  The  erodic.-'tion-of  th.?  cultivrted  black 
cur-rant,'  Ri be 5  nigrum,  in -white  pine  regions  resulted  in,  the  removal 
of  2,215  bushes  from  ^67  locations.  These  pl-^nts  ^re  very  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  blister  rust ; and  ene  of  the' principal  agents  in  the .long¬ 
distance  spread  .and  local ’.establishmant  of  the  disease.  Their  eradica¬ 
tion  supplements 'the .  application  of ''control,  measures  in  white  pins 
regions. 

Treatment  of  diseased  pines;  Fany  white  pines  of- high  ornarn.ental, 
recr9.ati0nal,  and.  forest  value -have  been  attacked  by  blister  rust 
mthin  the  infected,  regions.  These  trees  can  be  saved,  when  the 
disease  has  not  progressed  too  far,  by  cutting  out' the  infected  parts. 
Blister  rust  cankers  uvere' removed  from  planted  and  ornaruental 

pines, '  and  11,738  fatally  ■diseased  trees"  were,  destroyed. 

Protection  of  vrhite  pine  planting  stock;.  Ribes.  eradication  was  car¬ 
ried  bn  a.roimd  33  nurseries  to  protect  44j000,  OOG.  ^ung  pines  growing 
in  nursery  and  transplant  beds.  In  this  3eork  20'4,  706  Ribes  were  des¬ 
troyed  on  12,778  acres  of  protective  zones ,  in  initial  and.  reeradica¬ 
tion  work  to  Provide,  rust- free  stock  for' planting  and  reforestation.^ 

A  nuaiber  of  nurseries  are  now  practically  Ribos-free  and  are  maintained 
in  this  condition  by  periodic  inspection ' a^nd  by  reworking  any  portions 
on  which  Ribes  regenerate  enough  to  endanger  the  pine. 

Methods  development;  Improvement  of  control  methods  thro.ugh.  develop¬ 
ment  and  testing  of  equipment,  crew  formations  and  chemicals  and 
through  field  study  of  the  ecology  of  Ribes-  and  wrhite  pine  virere  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  western  white  -pine  and  sugar  pine  regions.  In- pre¬ 
liminary  tests  aqueous  a.mmonim  sulfamate  showed  promise  as  an 
effective  -  herbicide  on  Ribes  roezli,  A  portable  preheating  type  burn¬ 
ing  torch  was  tested,  and  s-uccessfully  used  for  killing  Ribas  located 
in  rock  ■  previces,  Chemicals  were  tested,  for  enhancing  the  topical  , 
bark  disc.oloration  produced  by  the  fungus  around  incipient  cankers 
on  white  pine  and  color  tests  were  devised,  which  are  useful  in  differ¬ 
entiating  between  diseased  and  healthy  white  pins  tissue,  also, 
chemical  tests  and  gross  morphologic  characters  were  established  to 
aid  field  men  in  identifying  underground  parts  of  Ribes  capa.ble  of 
sprouting.  Large-scale  field  methods  tests  showed  some  advantage  in 
special  crew  formations  for  u/orking  areas  mth  few  Ribes.  In 
California,'  soils  of -low  moisture  equivalent  and  low  carbon-nitrogen 
ratio  were  found  to  be  poor  Ribas  sites.  Further  chta  weha  obtained 
from  permanent  study  areas  on  the  effects  of  logging,  biurning,  graz¬ 
ing,  and  other  disturbances  on  the  re.a-eneration  of .  Ribes' and  .white 
pine , 

Quarantine  enforcement:  The  examination  of  nursery  stock  enrouts  at 
key  transfer  points  in  the  United  States  was ' continued  as  the  primary 
means  of  securing  compliance,  v/ith  the  'Federal  domestic  quarantine  on 
a.ccount  of  white  pins  blister  rust,-  These  restrictions  have  been 
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instrumental  in  delaying  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Control  measures 
are  being  anplied  cooperatively  on  e.  large  scale  in  both  infected  and 
noninfected  States.  Current  o^uarantine  measures  a^re  designed  (a)  to 
nrotsct  tv/o  pine-grov;ing  regions  in  v;hich  the  disease  has  not  yet 
become  established;  one  comprised  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  ITevada,  Hew 
Mexico,  Utah.,  Uyoming,  and  part  of  California;  and  the  other  G-eorgia, 
Kentucky,  Horth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee;  and  (b)  to 
control  the  shipping  of  currant  and  gooseberry  plants  into  23  States 
vdiich  maintain  blister  rust  control  areas  and  in  v;hich  the  planting 
and  growing  of  these  nlants  in  specified  areas  is  prohibited  as  a 
measure  of  protection  to  white  pine  stands.  During  the  past  year 
61  shipments  consigned  in  violation  of  the  auarantine  v;ere  inter¬ 
cepted.  The  majority  of  these  shipments  consisted  of  currant  and 
gooseberry  plants  movirg  X'/ithout  control-anea  permits  into  Sta-tes 
which  have  established  areas  where  the  growing  of  these  plants  is 
prohibited  or  restricted  in  order  to  protect  v/hite  pine  stands,  and 
therefore,  constituted  a  hazand  in  the  dissemination  or  establishment 
of  the  disease  in  such  locations. 

Sr)rea.d  of  the  rust:  Ho  important  extension  of  the  infected  anea  oc- 
curred  during  1942.  In  Virginia  blister  rust  was  reported  for  the 
first  time  on  white  pine  in  Allegheny  county,  on  white  pine  and  Ribes  in 
Montgomery  and  Roanoke  counties,  and  on  Ribes  only  in  Amherst  and  Craig 
counties.  In  the  Horth-central  region  the  rust  continued  to  spread  in 
unprotected  areas,  particularly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Lake  States. 
Since  1937 »  rainfall  ha.s  been  ahundant  during  the  summer  months  and 
widespread  infection  has  apneared  on  both  host  nlants.  This  has  been 
especially  noticeable  in  northeastern  Minnesota,  Infected  white  pines 
were  found  for  the  first  time  in  Gogebic,  Ionia  ajid  Oscoda  counties, 
Michigaja;  Marquette  county,  Wisconsin;  and  Koochiching  county,  Minne¬ 
sota.  Infection  on  Ribes  was  reported  for  the  first  tine  in  Douglas 
county,  Minnesota;  and  in  Benton,  Sooner,  Bremer,  Buclianan,  Cedar, 
Franlclin,  Iowa,  Marshall,  Osceola,  Winneshiek  and  V/right  counties, 

Iowa.  These  findings  in  Iowa  extend  the  known  area  of  Ribes  infection 
to  the  West  and  South.  In  the  sugan  pine  region  of  Oregon  and  Califor¬ 
nia,,  weather  conditioais  were  generally  unfavorable  for  the  spread  of 
the  rust.  Infected  Ribes  found  at  Brush  Creek,  Mendocino  county, 
California,  v/ere  nrobably  due  to  overwintering  of  the  rust  ne'an  the 
Coast.  This  location  extended  the  infected  area  in  the  Coast  Range 
10  miles  farther  south,  or  about  210  miles  from  the  Oregon-California 
line.  Within  the  infected  portion  of  the  control  a,rea  in  the  sugar 
pine  region,  fa-vorable  localities  for  the  .occurrence  of  blister  rust 
were  scouted  and  old  infection  centers  reexamined.  Small  centers  of 
infection  were  found  for  the  first  time  on  sugar  pine  in  several  places. 
The  Ribes  x^ere  eradicated  in  the  vicinity  and  the  canlcers  removed  from 
the  infected  pines  to  delay  the  spread  and  local  intensification  of 
the  rust,.  This  xrork  resulted  in  the  removal  of  20,903  cankers  from 
2,675  di  seased  trees. 

Forest  Service 

Control  on  na.tional  forest  lands;  Control  x^rk  on  national  forests 
has  covered  some  2,S60,632  acres  out  of  the  present  knovrn  control 
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area  of  4,108,839  acres.  This  leaves  1,248,207  acres  of  known  in¬ 
fested  areas  still  to  receive  initial  control  work  as  of  January  1, 
1943.  1,025,5^4  a,cres  yet  to  .he  worked  are  in  the  West  with  278,329 

acres  in  the  western  white  pine  aud  7^7*253  acres  in  the  sugar  pine 
region.  During,  1942,  in  the  fa.ce  of  many  handicaps  and  readjustments 
due  to  the  war,  .a  totad,  of  28,903  acres  were  worked  in  the  western 
white  pine  region,  and  25,283  acres  in  the  sugar  nine  region,  or  a 
total  of  54,186  acres  in  the  West. 

In  the  eastern  white, pine  areas  the  important  Joh  is  to  maintain  the 
areas  already  covered, and  extend  the  work  to  cover  white  pine  areas 
comprising  222,6.23  a.c res  which  liave  not  been  initially  protected.  A 
total  of  55,671  acres  of  Ribes  eradication  and  reeradication  work  was 
accomplished  in,  1942.  The  work  v;as  primanily  of  a  maintenance  nature 
and  insured  the  continued  effectiveness  of  much  of  the  v;ork  of  the  past 
emergency  prdgr^s.  This  was  ma,de  possible  by  transferring  to  eastern 
aneas  some  of  the  planned  work  made  impossible  by  lack  of  l,abor  in  the 
West.  The  status  of  the  work  at  the  end  of  1942  is  shov/n  in  Table  4. 

Fational  Park  Service 

Control  on  national  park  lands;  On  lands  under  the  jurisdiction- of 
the  Fational  Park  Service  white  pine  blister  rust  control  v;an  ad¬ 
vanced  during  the  calenda.r  year  1942  by  the  eradication  of  1,647,5^0 
Ribes  on  26,701  acres,  of  which  21,230  anres'v;ere  initial  eradication 
work  and  5y^71  acres  reeradication  work.  The  bulk  of  the  control 
work  was  e.ccomplished  in  the  sugar  pine  and  V/estern  white  pine  regions 
v;here  the  ma»Jor  initial  eradication  work‘-yet  to  be  done  on  national 
park  lands  lies.,  'Control  work  also  was  continued  in  the  Fortheastern  -■ 
and  Southern  Appalachian  States. 

Pive-needled  pines  form  an  important  part-  of  the  forest  cover. in 
13  national  parks,  one  recreational  demonstration  area/,  and. the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkiv^.  As  the  diseane  is  becoming  more  v/idespread  eanh  year, 
it  is  imperative  to  protect  the  pines  within  these  nationally  impor¬ 
tant  areas,  otherwise  the  pines  will  be' killed.  The  status  of  the 
work  at  the  pnd  of ,  1942  is  shoini  in  Table  5* 

■'I'l  .  . 

General  Land  Office 

Control  on  0  &  C  revested  lands;  On  revested  Oregon,  and.  C.alifornia.  , 
Railroad  and  Reconveyed  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  grant  lands  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the..  General  Land  Office,  \\rhite  pine  blister  rust  con¬ 
trol  was  advanced- during  the  calendar  year  1942  by  the  eradication 
of  34,150  Ribe  s  on  3j  44l  anres,  all-  of  which  was  initi-al  eradication. 
Also  37»^Q2, Ribes  were  eradicated  from- 4,665  ucres  of  intermingled 
national  forest  lands  by  control  crews  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Gener-al  Land  Office.,  This  v;ork  was  entirelj?'  within  the  State  of 
Oregon. 
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Considering  that  there  are  approximately  1,100,000,000  feet  hoard 
measure  of  highly  valued  five-needled  pines  on  0  &  C  lands,  any  loss 
through  the  ravages  of  the  v/hite  pine  blister  rust  would  greatly  re¬ 
duce  the  potential  commercial  value  of  these  lands.  The  stalus  of 
work  at  the  end  of  19^2  is  shewn  in  Table  5* 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs 


Control  on  India^n  la.nds;  On  Indian  reservations  lying  within  the  Lake 
States,  v/hite  pine  blister  rust  control  v/ork  v/as  advanced  during  the 
ca,lendar  yea.r  19^2  by  the  eradication  of  160,77^  Ribes  on  1,010  acres. 
This  control  work  v/as  entirely  reera.dication  v/ork. 

The  total  stumpage  value  of  the  five-needled  pines  v/ithin  the  forests 
of  12  Indian  reservations  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  51,720,000. 
Control  v/ork  is  decidedly  essential  if  this  natural  resource  is  to  be 
protected.  The  status  of  work  on  Indian  reservations  at  the  end  of 
19^2  is  shown  in  Table  5» 
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PASSSH&ER-CARHYIITG  VEHICLES 


Ho  estima.te  is  submitted  for  the  purchase  of  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  the  Department  of 
AgricuJ-ture  for  the  fiscal  year  19^5*  Wiile  the  passenger  cars  al¬ 
ready  in  use  are,  of  course,  gradually  wearing  out,  it  is  felt  that 
by  extremely'’  careful  and  economical  use  of  them  it  v;ill  be  possible 
to  defer  the  necessity  for  replacements  until  the  fiscal  year  19^6. 

It  is  pla.nned  to  continue  67  old  vehicles  in  operation  during  19^5* 
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.  EOHEST:  SERVICE  ;  •  • 

(a)  Gen-era-3i  .'Administrative  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act ,  I9U4  .  v  .  $563*670 

‘  Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime  pay- required 

"by  War  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1943  .  +87*620  ' 

Total  anticipated  available,  1944  . .  651*290 

Budget  estiras.te,  1945  . . .  625 * 000 

•Oecreaeo  *  *  **********'** 


PROJECT  STATElffilJT 


Project 

1943 

1944 

(estimated 

1945  •  Increase 

.  (estiii©.ted)5  .or  decreas 

1.  General  administration 

and  business  service  ........ 

$531*911 

$651,290 

$625,000  y:9$?6i‘S90 

Covered  into  Treasirry  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Public  Law  674  , 

1,744,. 

—  •  •  —  ^ 

Unobligated  balance  . 

13.433 

mim 

Total  available  . . . . 

597.088 

651.290 

.62^5.000  1$26, 290,  (1) 

Transferred  to  ”Sala,ries  and 
expenses,  library”  . . . 

■  +J»556 

Anticipated  deficiency  for 

overtime  pay  . 

-  87,620 

Total  estimate  or  appro- 

* 

priation . . . 

600.944 

563.670 

625 . 000  ^ 

DECREASE'. 


( 1 5  The  decrease  of  $26,290  in  this  item  for  19^5 'consists  of  a  reductionrtin 

the'numher  of  personnel  employed  in  the  Chief  office,  ‘  '  ^  • 


Statement  of  Overtime  Costs 


1943  :  Est.1944 


:  '|$13,0-99':  .$:*  400 


I 


Overtime  absorbed . . . . . . 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  (appropriated, 

1943,  estimated  supplemental,  1944;  and  ?  ? 

included  in  budget  estima;te,  1945)  . •  27*94R»  87*620 


Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months  in  1943)  -  .4l,043»  88,020 


Est . 1945 


$.  '^i4oo 
g4,.965. 


s^.i65 


Difference  between  overtime  cost  and  supplemental  appropriation. 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS.  APPROPRIATION 

The  work  under  this  appropriation  provides  for  the  lee.dership,  coordination,  plsji- 
ning  and  control  of  the  prograjn  of  work  of  the  Forest  Service,  including  its 
special  wartime  responsibilities »  It  provides  also  for  the  service  and  facilita¬ 
ting  operations  which  are  ne.ces.sary  .in  the  central  p,ffice  relating  to  personnel 
mane.gement ,  information  and  education,  drafting',  business  management ,  procurement, 
and  finance  and  fiscal  controli  .a,s  well  as  for  the  necessary  inspection  and  audit 
of  field  operations.  . 

The  organization  of  the  general  ^a<3,m.inistrat  ive  divisions  consists  of  the  Chief  's 
office  proper,  Personnel  Ifenagement ,  Fiscal  Control,  Information  and.  Education, 
Operation,  and  the  sections  of  Forest  Land  Planning,  Drafting  and  Photography. 

The  Forest  Service  has  three  major  responsibilities  in  normal  times,  which  must 
be  supplemented  during  a  vrar  bya.  fourth.  They  are: 

1.  The  protection,  management,  development  and  utilization  of  more  than 
175»000,000  acres  of  land  within  the  national-  forest  e  ,  t  on:. -v-eJ '='nT.  bo  appro-ximat ely 
10  percent  of  the  area  of  the  continental  United  t'ba'ss. 

2.  The  promotion  of  good  forest’  practices,  includ-ing'the  protection  of  forests, 
on  the  428,000,000  acres  of  state  and  private  lands. 

3.  Forest  and  range  research  for  all  fprest'and  opeh'rahge  lands. 

4.  Development  and  operational  activities  in  forestry  and  allied  fields  in  further 

ance  of  the  war  effort.  '  .  '  ■  ’ 

The  primary  function  of  the  Forest  Serii-ice  is  to  carry  out  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Covernment  in  working  out  solutions  of  the  Nation's  forestry  problems. 

On  the  national  forests  this  means  direct  technical  management  for  the  production 
of  timber,  forage  for  range. livestock,  water,  wildlife,  and  recreation.  It  means 
the  protection  of  public  and  intermingled  private  lands  from  fire  and  tree 
diseases,  as  well  as  the  integration  of  the  management  of  all  forests  resources, 
in  order  that  they  vrill  contribute  as  fully  as  possible  to  economic  and  social 
betterment.  It  means,  in  short,  the  administration  of  the  national  forests  in 
the  broadest  public  interest  and  the  demonstration  of  proper  forest  and  related 
land  management ,  ^ 

On  the  privately  owned  forest  lands,  which  in  major  part  are  being  badly  handled 
from  a  national  point  of  view,  it  means  leadership,  planning,  and  coordination  of 
technical  information.  It  means  cooperation  vdth  the  states  and  private  agencies 
in  protection  against  fire,  in  forest  planting,  and  in  obtaining  improved  forest, 
management  practices.  ; 

The  attainment  of  these. .objectives  requires  the  conduct  of  a  large  amount  of 
research  in  all  phases  of  forestry  and  forest  range  ma.nagement ,  both  independently 
and  in  cooperation  with  other  technical  and  industrial  agencies.  Research  in  the 
technique  of  protecting,  improving,  and  utilizing  the  forest  resources  and  in  the 
profitable  use  of  land  for  forestry  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  activities 
on  the  national  forests  and  priva.te  .forest  land.s.  This  research  deals  with 
problems  of  broad  regional  or  national  scope  rather  than  those  of  a  purely  local 
character  and  is  conducted  •under  the  provisions  of  the  McSween«y-McNary  and  Clarkf 
McNary  Acts, 


-  IS  -■ 


Operating  in  three  hroad  fields  of  activity,  through  its  many  field  and  coopera-  , 
tbrs'  offices,  the  Forest  Service  is  confronted  with  a  complex  and  unusually 
difficult  general  administrative  problem.  There  are  approxiras.tely  1,000  field 
offices  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  majority  of  which  are  "one-man  offices",  where 
the  opportunities  for  personal  conta,cts  with  other  employees  are  infrequent. 

Under  these  conditions  there  must, .be  a  constant  'flow  of  information  and  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  central  office  to  the’ field  on  policy  and.  other  matters. 

The  work  of  the  Forest  Service' 'is' "closely  allied  with  that  of  many  other  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies,.,  particularly  tiie ’^o'll  Conservation 'Service;  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plaint  ^lax^tine;  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry ,  Soils  arid 'Agricultxiral  Engineer¬ 
ing;  Bureau  of  Agricultural  ,aud  Industrial  Chemistry;  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics;  Public  Roa:ds  Administration;  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service;  the  Grazing 
Service;  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  etc.  During  the  war  period  numerous 
agencies  have  been  added  to  this  list,  including  the  Army,  Uavy,  WPB,  OPA,  PEA, 
ODT,  etc.  ■ '  ’  , ;  ■ 


Because  of  its  niunerdus  fields  of  responsibility  and.  resulting  activity  throughout 
^the  forested  sections  of  all  the  states  •'arid  territories,  the  Forest  Service  organ- 
Prlzation  is  of  n-eoessiby ,  as  v/ell  as,a  result  of  thorough  st-udy,  test,  and  deliber¬ 
ate  choice,  very  ihcrt.iugh.ly  decentralized.  This  policy  and  practice  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  D.i.vision  of  Fire  Control,  vrhich  has  responsibility  for  leadership 
and  control  (a)  over  a  field' force  of  from  5?0C0  to  at  times  more  than  20,000 
persons  ’engaged  primarily  in  fire  control  work,  and  (b)  over  exoenditTjr es  up  to 
10  million  dollars  a  year-*--  This -Division  is  composed  in  the  Washington  office 
of  only  if-  persons  above  the  clerical  grade.  The  other  functions,!  divisions  in 
the  main’  office  are  similarly  restricted  in  size. 
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FOREST  SERVICE 
> 

("b)  National  Forest  Protection  and  lfe,nagement 


Appropriation  Act ,  1944 . . .  $l^»927«9^7sy 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime  pay  required 

"by  War  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1943  . . .  4-  2, 4-17 1 007 

Total  anticipa^ted  availalDle,  1944  . .  17,4o4,954 

Budget  estimate,  1945  . i . . .  17.729.426 

Increase  .  324.472 


a/  The  Budget  provides  for  the  eliminp>tion  of  ’’Water  rights”  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  item,  and  the  consolidation  of  tha.t  work  under  ’’National  forest 
protection  and  management’,’.  This  conso ’’ idation  is  recommended  in  the 
interest  of  simplifying  the  appropriation  structure  hy  eliminating  a 
very  small  item  (novr  less  than  $10,000);  the  work  can  very  properly  he 
handled  and  financed  under  this  heading.  Includes  $9,4l0  transferred 
from  ’’Salaries  and  expenses,  Forest  Service”,  water  rights. 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

191*3 

1944 

(estima.ted) 

1945 

(estimated ) 

Increase 
or  decresE 

1,  General  management,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  national  for¬ 
est  properties,  including  en¬ 
forcement  of  Fedeia  l  lavrs  and 
regulations  applicable  to  the 
national  forests  . . 

■$5 ,359  >907 

$5.99^.077 

$5,994,077 

2.  Maintenance  of  improvements 
other  than  roads  and  trails 
(includes  telephone  lines, 
fences,  lookout  towers  and 
observatories,  firebreaks, 
offices,  barns,  garages, 
dvrellings,  outhouses,  water 
developments,  landing  fields, 
et  c . )  . . . . . . 

919.753 

930,659 

930,659 

3.  Forest  fire  control,  including 
prevention  of  fires  and  main- 
•  tenance  of  a  detection  and 
’’smi^kechaser ”  organization,,... 

3,922,660 

6,771.3S6 

6,771.3S6 

4,  Control  ♦f  tree-destroying 
insects  and  rodents  on 
nationa,!  forests  . . 

71.309 

109,6711 

109,674 

—  » 

5.  Timber  and  forest  products 
sales,  free  and  aJjninistra- 
tive  timber  use,  timber  surveys 
management  plans,  and  timber 
stand  improvement  . . . 

1,571.721 

2,013.42s 

2,361,900  4 

i 

! 

•$34g,U7^^ 

I 
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6.  Allocation  and  issu^ce  of  graz¬ 
ing  permits,  supervision  of" 
range  use  "by  domestic  livestock, 
range  surveys  and  raiige  manage-  ‘ 
ment  plans  on  nations,!  forests,,^. 

7.  Protection  of  the  vrildlife  re-' 
sources,  pres.ervht, ion,  .of  . -forest  . 
conditions  conducive  to  the 
propagation  of  wildlife,  reduc¬ 
tion  in  number  of  game  animals 

in  overstocked  areas,  wildlife 
surveys,  and  management  plans.,. 

8.  Enforcement  of  sanitary  la.ws, 
garbage  disposal,  policing, 
and  other  requisite  measures 
for  safeguarding  health  and 
safety  of  national  forest  users. 


9.  Land  use  management  on  national 

forests,  including  rental  of 
land,  land  classification;  ac¬ 
tion  on  claims  entered  under 
public  lands  laws,  location  and 
posting  of  national  forest  boun¬ 
daries;  general  surveys,  plans 
and  maps,  serial  photography; 
land  exchange . . . 

10,  Protection,  development,  and 
management  of  the  water  re¬ 
sources  of  the  national  forests. 


|11.  Construction  of  improvements 
"  other  than  roads  and  trails  (in¬ 
cluding  telephone  lines,  fences, 
lookout  towers  and  .observatories, 
firebreaks,  offices,  barns, 
garages ,  dwellings ,  outhous  es ,  vrat  er. 
developments, pipe  lines, public 
camp-gr ound.s ,  landing  f  i  elds ,  et  c .  .■ 

12,  Reforestation  of  d.enuded  na¬ 
tional  forest  areas,  and  plan- 
tat ion  care.  . . 

Covered  inta  Treasury  in  accordance 

with  Public  Law  67^ . 

Transferred  to  ’’Salaries  and  expen¬ 
ses,  Procurement  Division”,  Tre.a.s- 

ury  Department  . . . . . . . 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

Total  available . 


US9.79O 


102,299 


178,262 


505,050 


25.296 


97.137 


628, 2U6 


48,965 


+1.^75 

lCff.251 


ih, 027,521 


$  497.795 


$  ■■497.795 


91,086 


161,496 


520,226 


25,706 


79?0<i6 


is6,325 


91,086 


161,496 


5.20,226 


25,706 


79,096 


1S6,325 


(2) 

-24,000 


It  r  4o4, 954  -  17 , 729 , 426  +324 , 472 
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Transferred  to  other  appropriations 
(as  shown  in  Budget  schedules)  .... 

' appropriation  avail¬ 
able  in  1943  . * . 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  over¬ 
time  pay . . . . . . . 

Total  estimate  or  appropriation 


+  67,055 

_  _ 

• 

457.091 

— 

t 

—  M 

*;2.417.P07 

• 

13.637.>+S5 

14,987,947 

• 

17,729.426: 

'  INCREASES  ,  ■  . 

The  net  increase  of  $324,472  in  this  item  for  1945  consists  oft 

(1)  An  increase  of  $348,472  (including  $58,472  for  overtime  pay)  under 
Project  5  ’’Timber  and  forest  products  sales,  etc.'*,  to  handle  pji  increasing 

volume  of  timber  sale  business  on  the  national  forests. 


Objective:  To  handle  the  increasing  demand  lor  sale  of  timber  from  the 
ha.tional  forests,  resulting  in  an  even  greater  increase,  on  more  than 
a  3  to  1  basis,  in  Treasury  receipts  and  land  received  in  exchange 
for  timber. 

The  Problem:  There  is  an  acute  scarcity, of  timber  products  and 
everytliing  tha.t  will  add  to  the  suuply  should  be  done.  The  problem 
may  be  broken  down  as  follov;s:  (1)B  oth  viar  needs  and  depletion  of 
private  timber  have  increa.sed  and  v/ill  cgntinue  to  increase  the 
demand  for  national  forest  stumpage.  The  trend  from  private  to  public 

s-uoiupegte  inll  comtfcTnue' as"xnere  are  in  imany  cases  no  "other  places  lor  tne 
industry  affected  to  obtain  needed  supplies  of  tiifeber,.  This -will  increase, 
the  National  Forest  timber  business  in  ma.ny  units  that  are  not  being  cut 
to  their  allowa,ble  sustained  yield  capacity.  Provision. to  handle  this 
increase  must  be  ma,de. 

(2)  A  mau'ked  trend  to  sa,les  of  high  vadue  timber  requires  the  expenditure 
of  more  time  and  hence  more  manpower  per  M  cut . 

(3)  The  Forest  Service  supply  of  known  chances  (i.e,,  areas  cruised  and 
blocked  out  ready  for  sale)  is  rapidly  neaning  depletion  because  of  the 
heavy  volume  of  business,  and  the  diversion  of  men  formerly  engaged  on 
timber  survey  work  to  sales  ad-ministration.  Timber  surveys  should  be 
undertaken  to  establish  a  supnly  of  loggable  areas,  and  to  obtain  data  on 
the  areas  which  can  be  operated  vrith  the  smallest  expenditure  of  manpower 
and  equipment , 

One  quarter  billion .board  feet  is  the  minimum  increase  in  cut  anticipated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1945  over  the  fiscal  yean  1944,  The  volume  and  value 
of;the  timber  cut  from  National  Forests  since  1940  is  shovrn  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table. 


■f  * 


\r 


Humber 

.of 

Sales 


27,512 
25.553 

23,889 
19,082  :  . 
20,000*^ 
22,000* 

*  Estimated  •  - 

Continued- search  for  short-cuts  in  administration  hasc been  emphasized. 

In  a'^'^Hion  to  sales ‘by  tree  measurement  ard  lump  sum  where  the,  volume 
is  determined  at  the  time  the  trees  are  selected  instead- of  la.ter  by 
sealing  each  log,  the  use  of  sai^le  log  srcaling  is  being  tried.  , 

Plan  of  Work;  The  increa.sed  funds  requested  are  needed  tiriraa.rily  to  handle 
actual  sales  administration,"  However,  as  a  minimvun,  a  program,  of  timber 
surveys  must  also  be  carried  on  which  is  approximately  equivalent  to  the 
area  cut  over  each  year,  ^  ‘  , 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $24,000  due  to  the  elimination  in  19^5  of  a  transfer 
made  ""in  1944  to  the  Procur'ement  Uivis-ion,  Treasury  department ,  for 

expenses  of  operating  the-  San  Francisco.  California,  warehouse 

facilities  transferreid  from  the  .Forest  Service .  in,  19^3  pursuant  to  ; 

provisions  of  Executive  Qrder  9235,  The  Forest  Service,  however  *; 

will  presumably  have  to  continue  paying  for  the  sup-plv  service  ,  ■' 

through  a  surcharge  on  all  sunnlies  and  materials  furnished  and 

services  rendered,  ■  .  .  v  -  ■  ■ 

CHANGES  IH  lAHGUAG-E  '  "  '  .  . 

The  estimates  include  proposed  additions  to  the  language,. of  this  tiem 
a,s  follows:  ,  ' 

investigation  and  establishment  of  water  rights,  including  ..the 

purchase  thereof  or,  of  lands  or  interest  in  lands  or  rights 

of  way  for  use  and  protection  of  water  rights  necessary  or  .  -  . 

beneficial  in  connection ’with  the  administration  and  nublic 

use  of  the  National  Forests;  ,  ' 

This  change,  which  proposes  the  insertion  of  the  langua.ge  heretofore  ' 
used  under  the  item  ’’Water  rights"  has  been  made  to  merge  the  "Water 
rights”  appropriation  with  the  appropriation,  "National  forest  protection 
and  management " ,  as  provided  in  the  Budget .  , 

:  Provided  further.  That  this  appropriation  shall  be  availa,ble 

for  acquiring  parcels  of  land  needed  by  the  Eorest  Service  to 

provide  winter  range  for  its  saddle,  pack,  and  draft  anima,ls 

This  proviso  has  been  added  to  authorize  the  Forest  Service  to  acquire 
lands  which  are  now  being  rented  in  Sand.ers  County,  Montana.,  Cfor  winter 
pasturage  of  pack  animals  used  in  forest  fire  control)  as  opportunities 
for  advantageous  purchases  arise,  and  savings  accrue  in  this  appropriation. 
It  is  planned  to  continue  the  above  authorization  until  aJLl  of  the  land 
needed  for  the  winter  range  has  been  purcha.sed..  The  following  statement 
describes  the  location  and  area  of  these  winter  range  lands,  and  outlines 
the  reasons  for  their  permanent  acquisition. 


Fiscal  Year 

1940 

1941 

.  194^ 
1943 
.  ^ 1944 
1945 


Volume  of  timber 
cut  in  Sales  and 
'li'and'  "Sx'changes'  '• 

■  MBM  ■  ‘ 

1,740.271 

2.067,279 

2,204.749 

2,359,463. 

2, 560,006*- 
2,810,000* 


Timber  Receipts 
plus  value  of 
.  '  ^  l4<n‘d~’Exclmhge  ' 
Dollars'  ' 

$  4,924,924 

6,021.960. . 

'  •  6,6^9,105;^':..;: 

'  9,447v:i9q 

11,500,060* 
12,500,000* 


Locatlen^'.r  Sanders  County,  Montana.  Headquarters,  located  miles  from 

the  town  of  Perma,  Montana,  and  60  miles  from  the  regional  office  of 
Missoula,  Montana.  ■ 

Transport  at  ion  -  On  the  main  passenger  line  of  ,the  Forthern  Pacific  Railway. 
Serviced  hy  local  freight  three  times  per  wejsk,  and  daily  service  by  thru 
auto  freight  line,  one  truck  each  way  fromi  Missoula,  Montana,  and  Spokane, 
Washington. 

Area > -  The  total  number  of  acres  now  under  lease  is  kl,066,53» 

Rental  Rate  -  The  annual  rental  paid  on  the  entire  axea  is  $12,97^.01,  or  an 
average  rate  of  .3159  per  acre.  Maximum  ^Otf;  per  acre;  low  3*5<^  per  acre  for 
Sta.te  lands,  ;  ■  , 

The  Winder  Range  area  is  divided  into  four  general  are^.s;  namely,  summer,  fall, 
winter  and  spring  ranges.  A  record  of  actual  use  is  kept  on  all  areas,  and 
is  being  used  by  Range  Ifena.gement  in  working  up  a  comprehensive  grazing 
management  plan  for  the  entire  area. 

Estimated  Cost  -  $273 » 000, 

General  information  perta.ini'ng  to  acquiring  the  Winter  Range  is  covered  in 
attached  memorandum  under  the  following  headings: 

I  Reasons  for  Acquiring  Winter  Range 
II  Costs  of  Grazing  -  .Present  Plan  Against  Former  Method  -  - 

III  General  Requirements  of  Past-ure  Heeded 

ReasoHfl  for  Acquiring  Winter  Range:  Region  One  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  embraces  an  area  approximating  27,5OO'>0,OO  acres  of  rough  terrain  and 
includes  the  highest  mountain  ranges  of  the  northwest.  A  trail  system  of  JiB,U26 
miles 'represents  the  transportation  and  travel  routes  to  the  remote  territory 
within  the  national  forests.  The  common  carrier  over  Forest  Service  tradls  is 
the  pack  mule  and  this  anima.l  is  indispensable  in  the  transportation  of  supplies 
and  equipment  that  are  vital  to  the  successful  administration  and  protection  of 
the  national  forests. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Forest  ..Service,  pack  stock’was  obtained  by 
from  various  sources  located  in  close  proximity  to  the  forests.  The  advance 
of  land  development,  however,  resulted  in  depleting  the  herds  of  range  horses 
at  a  rapid  rate.  In  the  early  twenties.-; it  became  obvious  that  Region  One 
could  not  rely  on  rented  stock  to  fill  Ipack  train  needs,  because  suitable 
auiraads  had  become  too  scarce.  As  a  copsequence,  the  region  embarked  on  a 
program  of  purchasing  pack  and  saddle  stock  in  order  to  insure  an  adequate 
supply.  In  1931  it  became  apparent  that  the  number  of  pack  stock  available 
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for  purchase  or  rental  was  ina.dequa.te  to;  meet  the  tranrsportation  demands  of  j)he 
region,.  '  The  dwindling' supply  of  pa, ck  and- sai^ die. -stock  on  the  open  ,ma,rket.  , 

pr'onpted  initiation'  of  the  Remount  Depot,  novr  opera  tied,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
ducing  pack  and  saddle' animals  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Region  One. and'., 
adjacent  regions.  • 

Approximately  ISOO  head  of  pack,  saddle,  and  hrood  animals  are  maintained  in  the 
region.  Three  hundred  pa.ck  and  saddle  animals,  .included  .in  this  total  nmher  of 
stock,  are  located  at  distant  points  from  the  central  range.  Because  of  ex¬ 
cessive  transportation  costs,  these  animals  are  .wintered  at  locations  adjacent 
to  the  forests  involved.  '  ■:  v  » 

The  work  period  for  pack  and  saddle  stock  extends  from  about  l%y  1  to  October  15 
of  each  year.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  stock  must  be  furnished  feed.. 
The  most  economical- method- for  maintaining  pack  and.;saddle.  stock,  during  the  pre 
and  post  field  season,  is- accoirplished  by  .placing  the  animals  on  range  that  . 
supports  an  adequate  supply,  of  feed.. in.  the  vay,  of  native  grass.  The  high  costs 
of  hay,  grain  and  handling  charges  are  thus  eliminated..  .  ,  -  ;  ■  - .  ... 


Because  of  changing  ownership,  demand  for  sheep  range  and  expansion  of  the  stock 
business,  permanency  of  the  Forest  Service  ra.nge  is  threatened.  The  loss  of  the 
leased  range  lands  would  constitute  a  costly  and  severe  handicap  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  protection  of  the  national  forests  in  Region  One.  The  importance 
and,  economic  factors  of  the  Remount  project  support  the  opinion  that  permanency 
of  the  plant  should  be  insured  through  the  process  of  acquisition  by  the  Federal 
Government.  .  ■  .  , 

Costs  of  j^razing  -  Present  Plan  Against  Former  Method.;  The  present  leased 
area  totals  i+1, 066.53  a.cres"  and  is  owned  by  35  separate  lessors.  The  annuel 
rental  paid  for  the  area  is  $12,97^*01  or  average  rate  of  .3159  por  ecre. 

The  range  land  is  of  high  quality  and  is  the  only  suitable  area  that  is  strate¬ 
gically  located  within  the  region. 

The  average  cost  per  animal  month,-  figured  on  the  over-all  cost  of  operating  the 
Winttir  Range,'  is  $1.80,  This  cost  not- only  covers  the  grazing  fees  but  includes 
the  cost  of  all  overhead  required  for  the  supervision  and  handling  of  all  the 
animals  wintered,  and  other  items  such  as  veterinary  supplies,  telephone  toll 
charges,  fuel,  shoeing  supplies, .subsistence,  transportation,  etc. 

If  for  any  reason  the  present  area  shopld.  no  longer  be  available,  it  would,  be 
necessary  to  fall  back  on  the  scheme^the.t  we.s.  followed  nrior  to,  creation,  of 
the  V/inter  Range  plan.  That-  plan  would  work  something  like  this  :  Abandon 
Remount  project  and  stock  breeding  plans.  Each  forest  would  have  to  locate  a 
pasture  on  or  adjacent  to  the  national  forest  to  winter  its  stock.  The  rate  vroulf 
be  from  $2  to  $3  per  head  per  animal  month  for  pasture  only,  on  pasture  lands 
that  vrould  be  available,  and.^  sudi  land.s  are  those  that  have  already  been  pas¬ 
tured  to  some  extent.  In  addition,  in  order  to, bring  the  stock  through  the 
winter  in  fairly  good-  shape,  it  would  be  necessary  , to  .feed,  up  to  two  tons  of 
hay  per  animal,  costing  from  $8  to  $15  per  ton. in  normal  times  to  $22.50  per 
ton,  the  present  value.  VThen  this  system  was  tried  before,  pasture  land.s  as 
above  described  were  not  always  available  and.  it  was  necessary  to  rent  overgrazed. 
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areas  and  purchase  hay  in  quantities  sufficient  to  carry  the  stock  through.  The 
costs  of  supervision  and  .ha,nd  feeding  ran  the  wintering  costs  up  to  exorhitant 
figures.  The  above  statements  are  based  on  conditions  tha.t  existed  up  to  1935» 
Other  elements  involved  aret.  Without  the  present  setup,  the  region  vrould  not 
have  the  facilities  for  ha^ndling  its  stock,  such  as  breaking  young  mules,  main¬ 
taining  the  brood  mare  herd  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  an  adequate  number  of 
mules  for  this  region  and  part  of  the  annual  replacements  for  Regions  Four  and 
Six,  amounting  to  120  head  annually.  ,  ' 


Rigiiring  that  the  average  work  period,  for  forest-owned  mules  and  saddle  horses  is 
five  months  and  that  the  forage  must  be  provi<^e'd  for  the  other  seven  months,  the 
follovring  comparison  of  costs  is  available,  baaed  on  present  conditions  and 
prices: 


7  months  $2.50  per  animal  montlr . . . ...$17.50 

Up  to  two  tons  of  ha-y  delivered  at  $15.00  per  ton .  30.00 

Total  for  feed  and  forage  only . . . $h7o50 

Present  costs  at  Winter  Range  -  7  months  $1.80  12 , 60 


Excess  cost  per  head  over  Winter  Range  . $3U„90 


General  Requirements  of  Pasture  Heeded:  In  the  selection  of  a  suitable  pasture 
area  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Region,  the  following  factors  must  each  be  given 
consideration; 


Location:  Nearness  to  principal  points  of  use  for  pack  and  saddle  animals  to 
keep  transportation  costs  down  and  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  time  elements  in 
moving  stock  from  summer  job  to  winter  pasture,  and  vice  versa,  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  consideration. 


Character  of  Range:  To  select  an  area  supporting  nutritious  winter  forage, 
free  of  loco  weed  and  other  plant  species  poisonous  to  horses  and  mules, 
possessing  natural  shelter  for  grazing  animals  in  a  region  reasonably  free 
of  deep  snow  and  prolonged  periods  of  low  teirroeratures,  containing  dependable 
water  supplies  distributed  in  a  pattern  permitting  yearlong  use  of  all  the 
range,  if  necessary.  ,  '  " 


II 


Other  Limitations  Affecting  Selection:  Size  of  pasture  needed  (approximately 
40,000  acres),  nearness  to  supplies  of  hay,  grain  and  other  stored  feeds  in 
case  of  need  in  the  exceptionally  severe  winter.  Accessibility  to  good  roads, 
rail  transportation,  t elephonecomraunication,  and  the  need  of  local  users  for 
pasturage  are  all  elements  affecting  selection  of  any  given  tramt. 


These  factors  were  all  given  studied  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the 
area  now  under  lease.  In  fact,  no  other  area  a.s  admirably  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  region  is  within  striking  distance.  Prior  to  selecting  this 
area  for  lease  purposes,  a  comprehensive  search  and  range  survey  was  made  of 
this  general  territory  and  disclosed  that  the  present  area  possessesr-the 
greatest  number  of  advantages  for  the  uurposes  intended.  A  general  descriptior 
of  the  area  now  under  lease  will  be  helpful  in  understanding  its  advantages 
as  a  range  to  be  used  for  wintering  pack  and  saddle  animals,  and  to  nrovide 
summer  past-urage  for  the  breeding  herd,  young  stock,  and  other  animals  kept 
there. 
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Location.  Portions  of  the  area  now  used’‘i)ro  ject  into'  Townships’  IS,  19,  20, 

21  IT.,  Ranges  22  and  23  W,  Near 'by^post  off  ices  arePerma,’  Cainas' 

Prarie,  Hot  Springs,  Lonepine  and  Dixon,  Montana.  Missoula,  Montana,  region¬ 
al  headquarters  of  Region  One  of  the  Forest  Service,’  Is  approximately  50 
miles  southeast  from  the  nea-rest  part  of  the  tract*.  '.The  southern  liouri.dary 
of  the  range  follows  the  Flathead  River  for  a  distanPe  of- ’approximately  seven 
miles  between  the  towns  of  Dixon  and  Perma,  Ifontana.'  From  the  center  of  its 
southern  boundary  the  range  extends  horthvrard  approximately  IS  miles  as  the 
crow  flies. 

Portions  of '  all  but  five  of  the  eighteen  forests  dn  the  Region  are.'indthin 
a  100-mile  radius  of  the  range  he adquarter'ai  All  of  the  forests  using  the 
largest  number  of  pack  and  saddle  stock  are  within  this  radius.  IJnits  beyond 
the  lOO-mile  radius  will  make  arrangements  nearer  home  for  feeding  and  pas- 
tura.ge  during  the  ’’off”  season.  A  substantial  saving*  in  time  and  expense  is 
brought  about  through  this  strategic  central  location,  as  it  permits  driving 
the  stock  overland  to  and  from  the  range  to  points  of  use.  “Where  -trucka 
are  used  for  the  transportation  of  stock,  the  hauling  distances  are  the 
shortest  possible.  These  advantages  are  important  in  the  selection  of  the 
pasturage  area.  ’ 

Elevation  and  Topography?  Elevations  of  the  tract  range  from  approximately 
2500  feet  above  sea  level  along  the  Flathead  River  to  3500  feet  on  the 
highest  points  of  the  range.  The  general  topogra'phy^ -of ithe  area  is  hilly, 
with  some  very  steep  slopes.  Deep  cut  coulees,  vrith- 'huroerous  small  shallower 
branches,  break  the  tract  up  into  na.tural  units  of  use.  Much  of  the  range 
slopes  to  the  south  and  southwest,  affording  maximum  sunshine  which,  in  turn, 
means  warmth  on  cold  winter  days.  Snow  usually  does  not  rema,in  long  on  these 
warm  slopes. 

The  general  character  of  the' topography  favors  winter  pasturage  of  livestock. 
It  is  rough  enou^  to  afford  natural  shelter  during  stormy  periods and 
possesses  a  siafficient  number  of  ridges  exposed  to  prevailing  wind’e-to  pro¬ 
vide  barren  areas  from  which  the  snow  is  swept  avray  a  large  part ''of  the 
winter. 

Climate ?  Weather  records  covering  an  IS-year  period  to  date  are  available 
from  the  station  at  Lonepine,  which'is  loca-ted  but  a  few  miles  north 'from 
the  range.  These  records  reveal  average  Jantiary  temperatures  of  23,2°  F, 

The  mountain  ranges  the.t  s\arround  this  area  afford  some  protection  from  cold 
waves  and  give  rise  to  the  occurence  of  the  well-known  chinook  wind. 

The  average  frost-free  period  at  Lonepine  is  120  days.  This  period  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  longer  at  Perma,  and  along  the  Flathead  River  that  forms  the 
southern  border  of  this  range. 

Average  annua.1  precipitation  at  Lonepine  is  but  10.10  inches.  Winter  precipi¬ 
tation  from  December  1  throu^  Inarch  31  averages  3.^3  inches.  In  comparison, 
Missoula's  average  is  3.^3  inches,  Kalispell  4,55  inches,  and  Libby  J.^l 
inches.  These  figures  mean  tha.t  snovr  depths  average  less  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Winter  Range  than  elsewhere  in  this  general  territory,  and  is  a 
decided  advantage  to  animals  on  winter  pasture. 
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June  is  the  wettest  month  on  the  averfi,ge  at  Lonepine,  which  promotes  the 
growth  of  range  forage  when  moisutre • is -most  needed.' 


Study  of  these  records  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  climate  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  range  is  "better  than  surrounding  points  for  the  purpose 
of  ^a2ing  livestock  on  pasturage  in  winter.  This  conclusion  is  also  sup¬ 
ported  "by  the  fact  that  the  area  was  used  for  a  long  period  of  time  for 
winter  pasturage  purposes  previous  to  the  Forest  Service  o'otaining  lease 
of  it . 


Charact  er  of  Forage :  A  wide  variety  of 'vegeta.tion  is  present  in  the  pas¬ 
tures  now  under  use.  Most  valuable  and •  abundant  are  biielranch  wheatgrass 
(Agrowron  spicatum),  Buffalo  bunchgrass'  (Festuca  scabrella) ,  Idaho  fescue 
(Festuca  idahoensis  ) ,  and  Sandberg  bluegrass  (poa  secj;mia)„  Oun egress 
(Koeleria  cristata).  and  representatives  of  the  rye,  brome,  nsediograss 
and  many  others  of  the  common  range 'grasses  are  present  in  more  Limited 
abundance.  Cheatgrass  (Bromus  tectorum)  'invaded  most  of  the  pastures  under 
private  use  prior  to  lea.sing  by  the  Forest  Service. 


Plants  poisonous  to  horses  and  mules,  such  as  loco  vree3,  ^'"-ot  kno>m  to 
be  present.  This  range  is  poison  free,  insofar  as  expe7'ience  ani  observa¬ 
tion  to  date  is  concerned.  I 


G-razing  Capacity i'’"  Range  surveys  made  in  1932'  disclose  ’ch=tt  cheatgrass  occu¬ 
pied  much  of  ’thte  area  at  that  time.  Due  to  prolonged  use  by  sheep 

and  other  livestack,  coupled  with  a  series  of  dry  years,  density  a,nd  vigor 
of  the  vegetation  was  generally  poor.  One  pasture  of  1335  acres  that  had 
a  grazing  capacity  of  155  horse  months,  now  ha,s  a  capacity  of  horse 
months.  Another  pasture  has  increased  in  grazing  capacity  from  3^'0  to  573 
horse  months.  In  1932  grazing  capacity  was  at  the  rate  of  approm-i mat ely 
4  acres  per  animal  month.  This  has  since  increased  so  that  2.7  a''’.res  per 
animal  month  is  sufficient  to  provide  the  forage  needed  without  demcige  to 
the  range.  With  improved  management  plans;  and  the  stability  th?h-.  ccmes 
from  ownership,  further  increases  in  grazing  capacity  can  be  anticipated. 


As  it  now  stands,  from  2-1/2  to  3  acres  per  animal  month  ought  to  be  allowed) 


upon  the  area  selected  for  winter  use.  A  smaller  allowance  can  be  satis¬ 


factorily  used  on  pastures  intended  to  be  grazed  during  the  summer  months. 
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Statement  of  Overtime  Costs^ 


•  ",  -•  ^  .. 

1943 

3st.  1944 

Est.  1945 

Overtime  absorbed . . . . . . 

*$  19^,835 

$  45.100 

$  45,100 

Additional  funds  for  over.time.  (appropriated, 

1943,  estimated  supplemental,  1944;  ,a.nd.,'. 
included  in  budget  estimate,  1945)  . . 

.  861,039 

■  2.417,007 

2,U75M9 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (.7  months  in,  1943). 

1,057,874 

2.462,107 

2,520,579 

*  Difference  "between  overtime  cost  and  supplemental  appropriation. 

WQRK  UlTOER  THIS  APPROPRIATION-  .,..  .  .  ,  ^ 

Generali  This  appropriation  covers  all  activities  relating  to  the  administration, 

^  protection  and  development  of  the  national  forests  except  the  special  appropria- 
P  tion  for  roads,  trails,  :white  pine '"blist  er  rust ,  lacquisition,  and  emergency  fire 
suppression.  =  ’  , 

O'b.iective;  To  manage,  protect  and  develop  the  national  forests  end  to  utilize 
their  tim"ber,  water,  range,  recreation,  wildlife  and  other  resources  in  such 
manner  as  will  render.,  the  greatest-possi"ble  service  to  the  Nation  as  a  vrhole. 

Prchlemt  .'Within  the  national  forest  "boundar.ies  is  an  are^;:  of  22S ,  million  acres , ' 
of  whicda  178, 50s i 000  acres-afpe  in  Government  oi'mer.shipjr—'-Gpo^aphically  this 
area  reaches  into  HO  states,  Alaska^  and  Puerto  Rico,  liany-ytrac-ts  .of  privately 
ovrned  lands  are  interspersed  within  the  Federal  holdings. 

The  ■  prot  ect  ion  and  management '  of,  so  vast  an ,  area,  pres ent.s  di f f icult i es  and  com¬ 
plexities  not  commonly  found  in  many  other  governmental  /undertakings. ..  National 
forests  are -managed  under  the  multiple  use  principle.  This,  means,  that .  nr  act  icallj.- 
all.  areas-  are  used  for,  or  “serve,  more  tha.n  one' purpose  or  oh.,}e,ct ive .  ,  For  exam- 
jk.  ple,  ':50  percent  of  the  area  within- the  national  forests  .of  the,;  continental  United 
^  States  serves  five  -different:  purposes,  viz.,,  tim"ber  production,  watershed- pro-, 
tection,  forage  protLuct ion,  vrlldli-f e-produp-tioh  and  recreation.  An  additional 
28  percent  serves- four  different  purposes  in.  varying  .com"binalions.  An  additioml 
,  21  percent'  serves  three  purposes.  This  leaves  only -Ij  percent  of;  the  total  which 
is  reserved  for  one  purpose  exclusively,  mainly,  special  use  areas  such  as 
summer  hoihe  sites,  pastures,  corrals,,  etc; 

The  above  paragraph,  clearly  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  careful  planning  in 
the  mana.gement  of  the  national  forests,  and.  "brings  into  focus  the  interests 
vAiich  continually  conflict  .and  which  must  be  reconciled  by  the  managers  of  the 
national  forest  properties.  .  -  "  ■  ;  . 

The  protection  of  national  forests  from  fire,  insects,  disease  and  trespass  is 
made  d.ifficult  by  the  large  area  to  be  protected.,  the  -general  inaccessibility  of 
the  na.tional  forests,  the  many  thousands  of  miles  of  exterior  bound.ary,  and  the 
impossibility  of  talcing  preventive  action  when  dealing  with  such  a  problem  as 
li^tning-caused  fires  (4,521  in  the  calend.ar  year  1942), 


Significancia.  The  following  is  indicative  of  the  economic  importance  of  the  a 

national  forests: 

(a)  The  area  within  the  national  forest  ■boundaries  is  equivalent  to  some  10  li 

percent  of  the  area  of  the  continental  United  States*  |j 

("b)  Sales  and  permits  , were  granted  in  the  fiscal  year  19^3  f’or  the  cutting  of  'i 
move  than  ■'}  tJOOt  OQO,  000  feet  of  timber  from  the  national  forests.  These  cOntr^ctpl 
cover  periods  ranging  ,from  a  few  weelcs  to ’ten  years,  y 

(c)  They  produced  a  cash  income  to  the  Fed.eral  trea,sury  in  excess  of  10  million  | 
dollars  in  19^3  from  the  sale  of  timber  products,  grazing,  and  land  rentals. 


(d)  They  provide  range  for  over  12  million  head  of  domestic  livestock. 

(e)  Nearly  4,000,000  people  who  live  in  and  near  the  national  forests  are  sup¬ 

ported  in  whole  or  in  part  through  the  management  and  utilization  of  them  and 
their  resources.  : 


(f)  They  provide  watershed  protection  of  municipal  water  supplies  for  cities 
and  towns  with  a  total  population  of  approxima.tely  6,000,000  as  well  8.s  water 
supplies  which  are  immensely  valuable  to  agricultural  interests. 


(g)  They,  provide  a  habitat  for  a  large  part  of  the  big  game  animals  of  the 
country,  and  for  millions  of  sma.ll  game  animals,  birds,  and  fur-^bearers. 

(h)  They  provide  a  measure  of  assurance  of  a  future  timber  supply.  In  1943 

only  2, 35 9 » 000 ,.000  feet  out  of  an  estimated  allowable  annual  cut  of  6,500,000,000 
feet  were  removed  from  the  national  forests. 


(i)  They  provided  areas  of  land  in  large  blocks  already  in  Government  owership 
vAiich  are  now  being  used  for  military  purposes.  Witness  the  transfer  to  the 
War  Department  of  the  Chocta.whe.t chee  Na.tional  Forest,  Florida,  and  the  exclusive 
use  by  that  Department  of  large  areas  of  na,tional  forest  land  in  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Colorado,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  and  California.  In  addition,, 
many  national  forests  have  been  used  for  maneuvers  and  for  special  military  g 
training  projects.  In  excess  of  2,000,000  acres  of  land  have  been  turned.  ovEr  “ 
to  military  agencies  by  Act  of  Congress,  executive  or  public  land  order.,  or  by 
special  use  permit  since  the  began.  The  availability  of  these  lands  has 
saved  the  military  agencies  at  least  $10,000,000  in  acquisition  and  rental  costs. 


Plan  of  Work;  To  facilitate  administration,  the  national  forest  area  is  divided 
into  10  regions,  l46  national  forest  administrative  units,  with  7^1  ranger  dis¬ 
tricts  averaging  approximately  300,000  acres  in  size,  or  ~(-ll2  times  the  area 
of  the  District  of  Col\imbia.  The  personnel  of  the  basic  organization,  which  is 
charged  with  the  field  administration  and  general  operation  of, these  geographical 
units,  is  also  responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  national  forests  from  fire, 
insect  and  tree-disease  epidemics,  and  trespass,  and  for  the  integration  of  their 
management  with  economic  and  social  problems  of  both  national  and  local  scope, 
in  order  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  national  forests  will  contribute  as 
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fully.as  possible  to  the  solution  of  su6h’ major  pi^oblems "as  ..the  production  of 
needed  timber  and  other  forest  products,  utilization  of  forage  without  injirry 
to  the  vegetative  cover,  flood  control  in  major  and  minor  .watersheds,  demands 
for  outdoor  recreation  by  millions  of  people,  the  permanency  and  continued  pros¬ 
perity  of  dependent  communities,  war  activities,  etc.  The  members  of  this  basic 
organization  manage  all  activities  on  their  respective  'geogfa-Phi cal  units. 

»•<* 

This  basic  organization  is  supplemented  by  fire  guards  and  lookouts  during  the 
fire  season;  by  tempo’’ary  laborers  on  insect  control, .planting,  maintenance, 
construction,  and  survey  projects;  by  cruisers,  scalers>.and  lumbermen  engaged 
in  timber  activities;  and  by  the  year-long  technicians  whiph  are  necessary. for 
the  proper  handling  of  functional  activities  such 'as  fire  .control,  timber ‘.eaie«, 
range  management,  reforestation,  etc,  ..  . 

Progress  and  Current  Programs t 

General  management,  operation  and  regulation  of  national  forest  properties,,  in¬ 

cluding  enforcement  of  Federal  lawsand  regulations  applicable  to  the  national 
forests ;  This  project  was"  established  for  the  primary  purpose  of  showing  the 
jPcost  of  the  basic  (skeleton)  forest-  and  Penger  district  .organization,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  are  directly  respohsible  for  all  programs  pn’ their  respective, 
units.  This  means  tha.t  they  imist  constantly"  ad  just  their  programs  of  work 
to  meet  economic  conditions  which  bring'about  a  very,  strong  demand  for  national 
forest  timber  and  other  forest  resources;  emergencies  such  as  forest  fires  . and 
insect  epidemics,  war  activities,  shifts'  in  population;  etc.-  These  men  are. 
both  "doers”  and  supervisors.  They  spend  their  time,  in  constantly  varying, per¬ 
centages,  over  all  of  the  activities  under  this  appropriation  heading.  In  . 
addition,  they  supervise  the  work  carried  bn  undbr  other  appropriations,  such 
as  Forest  Roads  and  Trails,  Fighting  Forest  Fires,  White  Pine  Blister  Rust 
Control,  Cooperative  Work,  and  working 'funds.  .  - 

Maintenance  of  improvements  other  than  roab.s  and  trails*  The  complete  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  on  June  30»  precipitated  a  criti¬ 

cal  situation -in  this  project,  CCC  enrollees  had  been  relied  upon  to  a  large 
extent"  to  maintain;  .luiany  of  the  improvements'  oh  the  national  forests.  While 
: Si  maintenance  work  .may. be  postponed  on  some  classes  of  improvements,  other  im-  • 
Approvements  miast  be  maintained  annually  if  they  ape  to  serve,  their,,purposes  at 
all.  Improvements  in  this  category  are  telephone  lines,  lookout  towers, 
gua.rd  cabins,  range  and  administrative  fences,  water  development  projects,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  fire  control  and  range  management 
activities. 

To  provide  even  rudimentary  maintenance  to  these  high  priority  projects  in  the 
fiscal  year  19h3,  it  wa.s  necessary  to  reallocate  funds  from  other  projects, 
mainly  Projects  Nos.  7,  S,  9»  10,  and  11, 


During  the  fiscal  year  19^3  the  appi'opriatioh  contributed  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  following  national  forest  improvements;  .  ,  .  ,  - 


61,433  miles 
5,108  '  " ” 
2,944 
63 
530 
1,038' 

732  • 
2,283  ' 
■^'2,378  ■ 

l,l4l  miles 

2,854  ” 

1,191 
928 

■  103  ... 

2,263 
208  '■ 
676  •  ■  '  • 

3,098'"' 
4,087 

22,904  miles 
6,164  ■" 
13,282 
3.629 
5.469 

1,154 

261 

580 

5,370 


Telephone  lines  ?  ■, 

Firebreaks 

Lookout  Houses,  Towers,  and  Observatories 
Airplane  Landing  Fields 
Pumps  ets  -• 

Dwellings,  Headquarters* 

Offices  • 

Dwellings,  Temporary  Stations--  '  ■ 

Barns,  Garages,  and  Warehouses' 

Fences,  Headquarters  , 

Fences,  Temporary  Station,  and  Planta,tion 
Water  Development  Projects,  Headquarters 
Water  Development  Projects,  Temporary  Stations 
Gas  and  'Oil  Storage  Buildings  -i  ; 

Sanitary  Systems;  ?( Includes  latrines')  ■ 

Light,  Power,  and  Central  Heating  Plants 
BunkhousesS'  Barracks,  etc.- 
Other  Improvements,  Headquarters  - 
Other  In5)rovement  s ,  Temporary  Stations-  • 

Range  Pences  and  Corra.ls 

Stock  Driveways,  Range'- 

Water  Development  Projects,  Range*  . 

Campgrounds  .  •  • 

Campground  Buildings 

Water  Systems,  Campgrounds  .  .. 

Dams,  All  Types  • ■  ' 

Special  Use  Area  Facilities 
Other  Imurovements,  Miscellaneous 


I 


Forest  fire  control,  including  urevention  of  fires  and  maintenance  of  detection 

and  "smokechaser”  organization.  More  than  one-fourth.’of  the  remaining  sawtimber 
of  the  country  is  located  in  the  national  forests.  Within  these  areas  are  also- 
located  important  watersheds,  transmission  lines,  aqueducts,  other  lines  of  com* 
muni cation,  and  many  other  values  which  must  be  protected  against  forest  fires. 


Sawtimber,  pulpwood,  naval  stores,  forage,  and  many  other  miscellaneous  woods 
products  constitute  an  important  group  of  materials  essential  to  the  presecution 
of  the  war.  These  mg,terials  will  be  no  less  essential  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  peace  ^ans.  Postwar  recbnstruotion -will  require  vast  ,supplles-lof  the 
products  of  .ou'd' forests,; C' There cwili  be  ,a  heavy  and  continuing-  demand 'upon'' 
Amcrican'f Orests  f or"the-se?.products*". "  c  i n  *  ^  ^  _ 
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Harvesting '  f orost  products  is  a  innj’or  industry  in  over  half  the  States. 
Processing' these  products  is  big  business  in  nany  others.  There  are  fe^v, 
if  any,  industries  anyi^tierc  in  the  United  States  which  do  not  require 
large  oj.iounts  of  lunber,  containers,  naval  stores,  paper,  crossties,  and 
niscellaneoiis  snail  woods  products.  Large  industries  depend  for  operating 
power  on  electrical  energy  supplied  from' water  fron  forest  lands. 

‘■'illions  of  aninals  depend  on  forest  lands  for  forage. 

Forest  fires  can  and  do  seriously  impair  all  forest  resources.  Forest  fire 
prevention  and  control  is  as  essential  as  the  industries  which  use  the 
raw  materials  which  the  forests  supply. 

The  control  of  forest  fires  is  important  in  peace  tines,  but  is  even  more 
important  in  tine  of  war.  Tlie  flow  of  raw  no.torials  must  not  be  inter¬ 
rupted.  It  is  highly  imdcsirablc  to  divert  manpower  to  prevent  and  sup¬ 
press  fires,  and  the  use  of  critical  supplios--and  materials  nust  be  held 
to  the  absolnto  nininun  ne'eded  to  do  the  fire.-. control  job. 

All  of  the  problems  of  fire  control  are  intensified  in  tine  of  war;  man¬ 
power  is  scarce,  especially  experienced  manpower;  obsolescence ■ of  tools 
and  machines  presents  unusual  difficulties.  Transportation  facilities  are 
limited,  and  supplies  are  difficult  to  get.  The  record  for  19^3  (and  all 
“'war''  years)  must  bo'  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  facts. 

The  season  of  19^5  began  favorably’  as  early  rains  delayed-  the  opening  of 
the  dangerous  fire  season  over  much,  of  the  countr3u  However,  a  period 
of  deficient  rainfall  began  in  midsuanmor  and  .extended  to  as  late  as  De¬ 
cember  1  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  The  country,’n.do  fire  season, 
thorofo.ro,.  may  bo  charo.cterized  as  ’’average  bad.”  ' 

Forest  fire  control  is  an  activity  in  vdiich  success  is  represented  by 
the  smallest  nuimbor  of  man-causod  fires,  lov/est  damage  as  indicated  by 
acreages  burned,  and- lov;est  fire  fighting  costs,  ■’'reather  conditions, 
including  lightning,  may  entirely  change  one  year's  fire  suppression 
results  fron  those  of  the  previous  yea.r.  The  results  of  any.  one  yeo.r 
nust  be  judged  against  the  average  results  for  a  number  of  years.  Some 
indication  of  the  19^1-3  Dire  record  on  the  national  forests  may  be  obtained 
from  the  follov.dng  table; 


Year 

Total 

Fires 

Lightning 

Lan-caused 

Area  burned 
inside  H.  F 

19i|-l 

:  11, 955: 

5,621  ; 

6,332 

251,187 

19^2 

:ll,8i!.3; 

: 

7,322 

497,805 

191^.3 

:  11, '810: 

U,592  : 

7,268 

316,657  ' 

5“3n'.  average. 

1939-19^3 

: 13,626: 

6,169  : 

7,U57 

341,964 
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Because  of  the  iiaportancG  of  protecting  producing  areas,  19^!-3  fir's  control 
efforts  T/ore  intensified  on  all  strategic  ijiriber  areas  and  other  areas 
in  the  vicinity  of  industries  vital  to  the  v/ar. 

Fire  control  managers  rroro  forced  to  rely  upon  young  boys  under  17  years 
of  age,  Tv-onon,  and  older  non.  The  hiring,  training,  placement,  o.nd 
supervision  of  these  v/as  a  major  task.  Because  of  their  physical  quali¬ 
fications  and  inexperience,  it  v/as  frequently  necessary  to  assign  tr/ro 
persons  to  do  the  job  which  formerly  was  accomplished  by  one  experienced 
fire  guard. 

One  outstanding  accomplishment  was  the  degree  to  which  forest  officers 
succeeded  in  increasing  the  cooperation,  training  and  use  of  local  co-  ■ 
operators.  Business  men  not  only  volunteered  for  fire  suppression  work 
when  needed  but  gave  up  their  summer  vacations  in  order  to  v/ork  in  the 
forests.  Other  cooperators  v/oro  organized  under  the  Forest  Fire  Fighters 
Service  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  and  proved  invaluable.  The 
cooperation  received  from  the  armed  forces — i'^rmy.  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and 
Coast  Guard--was  a  large  factor  in  holding  dov/n  acreage  burned.  Requests 
for  manpower  for  fire  fighting  were  promptly  met  and  approximately  5^,000 
man-days  fire  suppression  time  was  contributed  by  the  armed  forces.-. 

■’‘Mth  only  a  few  experienced  leaders  available  it  vras  necessary  for  fire 
control  managers  to  plan  for  the  utmost  mobility  of  forces.  Airplanes 
were  used  for  the  transportation  of  supplies,  equipment,  supervision  of 
personnel  and  fire  fighters  to  a  greater  degree  than  formerly  with  grati¬ 
fying  results.  The  fire  fighting  parachute  squad  vras  increased  to  60 
trained  parachuters.  Those  men  made  123  individual  jumps  to  forest  fires, 
and  it  has  been  conservatively  estimated  the  savings  d^io  to  their  prompt 
suppression  of  fires  in  inaccessible  locations  aggregated  approximately 
090,000. 

’"Mth  the  exception  of  southern  California,  there  were  no  large  losses  or 
disastrous  fires.  That  area  experienced  an  unusual  period  of  bad  firo 
weather  late  in  the  suimaer  and  fall,  and  almost  one-half  of  the  total 
firo  suppression  money  expended  in  the  United  States  was  spent  in  con¬ 
trolling  fires  in  that  area; 

Not\'7ithstandiug  all  the  difficulties,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  number 
of  fires  and  the  total  acrea.go  burned  is  less  than  the  ^-ycar  average. 

Control  of  tree-destroying  insects  and  rodents  on  the  National  Forests* 
Bark  beetles  were  the  principal  tree pests  requiring  control  work  during 
the  fiscal  year  19^3  with  the  major  project  located  in  the  ’‘rasatch 
Mountains  in  Northeastern  Utah.  The  most  serious  outbreaks  on  the 
National  Forests  were  located  here .and  control  measures  were  carried 
out  on  the  recommendation  of  tho  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine.  Progress  has  been  ma.de  in  controlling  this  center  of 
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infostation,  but  the  sizo  df -^he  area  nade  it  ii-iiposslblo  to  conplctrely 
cover  all  the' in'foste'd  imits«'-'’ '''l]a''addition?  “to  "dirsc€  contr<5i-''.operationB-, 
a  close  chcblc'-  Q34'‘''k]abvyrL  endemic -attacks  .'-ag "'searches.'  f-or '  possible 

new  outbreaks  'of“  ''ah  epidemi'b'  nature'  v/ero’  m'ade  in  cobp'eratibn  with  the 
Bureau  of  EnteMoro-gy-  and  -Pl'an't  -Quarahtahe-o  v-'-:- , 

Scarcity  of -lahor  -was 'bVc'rco'me  by  using' pre-^draft-^age  high  school 
students,-  and'-' farrabr's  .  durihg' their  slaekr' periods.  -'  Control  treatment 
was  conducted- 'oh  62, 3M1-  acres' '-in  the  'fi-s cal  'year  19^3  <  'i 

The  penetrating  chemical  spray  method  was  again  used  \yith  good  results. 

Until  the  war  is  oV'e'r'  tho  'usb  of  -this '■  method  naY  be  Ihaited,-'- as  some 
of  the  ingredients  are  classified  as ■ scarce  and,  strategic  materials* 

The  past  yeo-r^'s  work  using  chemi'cals' -vfas  :'.po'ss.ible  -as  some  supplies  were  - 
on  hand.  Tha-'triod ''-'and  proven  ‘pcol'ihg  ‘and  burning  method  can  continue 
to  be  used  to  good  adva'ntagc  if  additional  supplies 'are  not  available -for 
the  duration  ,o"f  hostli-itios.  ' 

Timber  and  forest  products  sales,. 'frea  and  administrative  timb'er-iUse;  .timber 
surveys,  management  plan's,  said,  .'-timber  stand  improye'ment:  The  ■largest,:';;  ,  '  ' 

volume  of  timlDor  ' in '  the  hi-s-t dry '.tof '^ore st'':.‘Servi’co'i'  for 'any 'one;  year,  .■ 
ivas  cut  during  the  fiscal  year  19^3*  This  record  cut  of  2/359,^63,000  ,  . 
board  feet  exceeded  fiscal  year  ■19^2,  the-.' next  best  year,  by  155,000,000 
board  feet,  '’'liilo  the  cut  ■;in created  board  feet,  the  receipts 

plus  value  of  timber  cut  in  land  exchanges  increased  from  'i?6,629,105  to 
§9,^l-7,130i-'--dr'''.f.2,8l8,'025b'-  It '-shduld  be  noted  that  the  cut  of  timber 
from  thpiJEatipnal  Forests  pnereasdd ''‘.substantially  in‘ .’a '-ye ah’' in- which  the 
production ;■  record  of .  the  tifab'er  industry  as  a  v/hole  showed  a  dovm'ward  ' 
trend.  -ITar  deimands' continued  to  be  met.  The  objective  of  making  avail-  “ 
able  ITatiohai (Forest  tii'abor  resulted,  in  keoping  a  nuraber  of  plants  pro-  :  ' 

ducing -Uhat  "©therv/ise  .would  have  'boon,  lost,  to.  the.  war  effort.-  ’'liile  • 

overcutting  the  sustained  yield  cut  in  a  few  areas  was  necessary,  it  r/as 
not  done  vdiero  it  'Would  jeopardize  ..the  future  of  dependent  communitie  5  i:,.'. 
or  through -a -relaxation  of '•silvicultural  standards.  .  '•  1  V- 

During  the  year  special  authority  under  the  First  '"ar  Powers  Act  was’’ 
obtained  to  speed  up  the.  salo  of.timhbr  urgently  heeded  in  the  war 
effort.  The' '.‘normal  >30 -day- legally  required  period  of  advertisement  was  -r ' 
reduced -to  'informal  solicitation  or  advertisement-. for  a  mini-mtam  of  one-'.; 
week.  .Additional  authority  "vTas  also  granted  to: sell  timber  v.dthout  ■ 

competition  after  one  vroc-k’s  publication  of  a  notice  of  intent  to  sell, 
if  the  action  would  maintain  or  >ihcr ease  production  of .  neede.d; war-,  ,  ■  ... 

materials.  Lumber  and' -other  forest  products  during. the  year'.'were  classi¬ 
fied  as  strategic  materials  and  the  special  author! zation.S  to,  speed  up 
the  sales  proco-dure  and  direct .' the' timber  .-into  the 'channels  that  could 
make  it  serve  ,  the  most  urgent-' and  important'mTar  needs  help.ed -ms-terial-ry 
in  the  viar  cffbrtF.''  .-‘v  -  ’  -  '  •  •  .?  . 


The  Alaska  Sisruce  Log  Progrejn  got  under  way  during  the  year  and 
3»000,000  board  feet  of  Sitka  snruce  of  airolane  ouality  was  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Puget  Sound  region  in  Davis  rafts.  This  was  cut 
from  the  Tongass  National  Forest  under-  regular  timber  sale  pro¬ 
cedure  by  the  Alaska  Spruce  Log  Program  adong  with  about  il-, 000, 000 
feet  of  lower  ouality  s-oruce  and  hemlock  sold  to  three  mills  in 
Alaska  to  meet  deficiencies  in  their  log  suuply  for  the  production 
of  ordinary  lumber  for  use  by  the  armed  forces  in  the  Territory. 

This  spruce  logging  program  is  continuing  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

Elsewhere  throughout  the  National  Forest  system  the  personnel  made 
snecia,!  efforts  to  ma.ke  available  high  purity  special  material  to 
meet  extremely  urgent  needs  of  the  Military,  White  oak  suitable 
for.  large  ship  timbers,  veneer  ouality  yellow  -ooplar,.  red  gum* 
yellow  birch,  Douglass  fir,  noble  fir,  western  hemlock,  etc.,  needed 
for  adrcraft  and  other  vital  ordinance  and  industry  needs ,  hard 
maPle  for  shoe  lasts,  truck  bodies,  etc.,  and  trees  for  numerous 
other  specialty  needs  v;ere  searched  for  and  made  available,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  national  forest  organization  handled  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  timber  used  in  the  manufacture  .  of  .commpn  lumber 
and  other  forest  products.  ...  .  _ _ 

Timber  Cut  in  Sales  and  Land  Exchanges 

Timber  Receipts  and'..?alue  .' 

_ Timber  Cut — I'lBM _ of  Timber  Cut  in  Land  Exchange 

Sales  Land  Exchange  Total  Sales  Land  Exchange  Total 

1942  1;.559.702  645,047  2,204,749  $5,042,905  $1,586,200  $6,629,105 

1943  1,864,285  495,17s  2,359,^63  7,610,143  1,836,987  9,4^7.130 


Allocation  and  issuance  of  grazing  permits,  supervision  of  range  use 

by  domestic  livestock,  range  surveys  and  range  management  plans  on 

national  forests.  The  administration  of  national  forest  gra.zing  is 
a  continuing  nroject,  but  it  assumes  added  importance  during  war 
times,  reouiring  increased  exoenditure  of  time  and  effort  on  the 
Part  of  field  men  to  make,  sure  that  national  forest  ranges  are  maJc- 
ing  their  maximum  .contribution , to  the  war  program. 

Between  20  and  25  percent  of  the  adult  livestock  in  vrestern  States  • 
graze  on  the  lTationa.1  Forests  under  permit  for  a  Portion  of  each 
year.  Most  of  the  sheep  occupy  the  ranges  during  the  period  when 
lambs  are  being  grown  for  market.  When  it  is  considered  that  no 
permits  are  required  for  the  3’'oung  lambs  admitted  with  the  parent 
stock,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  Forest  ranges  provide  upward  of 
60  percent  of  the  food  required  by  all  lambs  marketed  from  these 


areas 
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Local  forest  officers  Vork  in  cooioeration'  with  livestock  men,  .with 
U.S  .I).A.W?,r  Boards,  with  livestock  marketing  and.  other  agencies, 
to  the  end  that  the  natlonal-f orett  ranges  may  contribute  their  max-t  . 
imum  q_uota  of  meat  and '■livestock  Oroducts'  consistent  v;ith  perma¬ 
nent  oroductivity  and  without  Ola'clhg 'an  added '  drain  on  tha, already  ,, 
overtaxed  sources  of  supolemental  feed  sU-nDlies.  Thus,  while  war,-., 
conditions  demand  that  the  fullest  'oossihle  Use /be  made  of  the  graz-^; 
ing  resource,'  .it  is  edually  imoortanf  so  to'  manage  that  use  so  that,,,:.- 
the  ranges  will  continue  in  nost-war — as  in  pre-war^ — years  to  make 
their  full  contribution  to  the  local  economy.  Use  of  the  ranges  must 
be  balanced  with  their  grazing  cana.city,  and  it  is  the  announced  war-, 
time  policy  of  the  department  to- encourage  increased  production  , ,, 
through  improvement  of  the  herds  and  better  management  practices 
rather  tlian  the  grazing  of  additional  numbers,  livestock  operators 
generalljT’  are' in  harmony  with  the  Department '"s  position, '  and-  a  great  , 
deal  of  progress  has  already  been  raa.de  in  this  direction,,  through 
more  effective  dis-tribution  of  livestock,  better  seasonal  use,  and 
the  culling  and  marketing  of  nonproductive  or  inferior  animals.: 
Adjustments  to  wartime  conditions  and  needs  have  been  all  the  more 
difficult  because  of  ranid  Personnel  turnover  both  in  the  Forest  , 
Service  and  on  the  ranches. 

The  size,  of  the  Range  ifenagement  job  lian  increased  under  war  conditions. 
One  of  the  m^jor  contributing  factors  is  the  •shortage:  of.  competent 
personnel  to  care  for  the  livestock  on  the  open  range,  particularly  ■ 
sheepherders .  There  have  also  been  actual  and  contemplated  changes 
in  ovmership  of  livestock  and  shifts  from  sheep  to  cattle  and  re- 
ouests  for  extended  seasons.  Uith  a.  curtailment. _of':the. range  i-m-r-. 
provement  program  of  fences  and.  water  developments,  .all  these  factors 
combine  to  increase  the  demands  for  time'pf  the  field  officers,- in 
connection  with  the  proper  administration  of  the/ range  resource,'. 

.Calendar  year '  igUl  .  C^dend.ar  year  19^?.. 

■  Cattle  and:  Sheep  and  ,- Cat •bl©  and:  Sheep,  and 
^  '  ;  Horses  -  Goats  -Horses  ;  .(..G-oans 

Humber  of  pay' Permits  issued  -  ■  19;,09S  ,  5»06O  19 ,04l 

Livestock*  permitted  to  .graze 

under  pay  permit  1,175,749  4,787,369  1,19.1,218 

Livestock*  Permitted  to'  graze  i  / 

free  112,896  12,939'  119,329 

Receipts:  Fiscal  .year  1942  $1,595,126  Fiscal  year  1943.-:  .  $1,973,2.33 

'•5.  ....  ■  ' 

*  exclusive  of  animals  under  approximately  6 -months  of  age 

Protection' of  vdldllfe-~‘f ©source,  preservation  of  forest  conditions 

conducive  to  the  propagation  of  v/ildlife, 'reduction  in  number  of  game 

animads  in  overstocked  areas,  wildlife  surveys -and  management  plans. 

During'  the  calendar  year  1942,  it  ^was  estima.ted,  that  the  public  use  ^  . 

of  national  Forest  aneas  for  hunting  and  fishing' amounted  to. 2, 200, 000  . 
hunter  days  and  3,947,000  fishermen  days. 


■  4.798 

4,732,033 

'9  .S9'4 
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Princi'Dal  accomiDlishinents  during  19^?  toward  objectives  have  been: 

A.  Surveys  of  big  gejae  overoopulation  areas  to  determine  condition 
of  the  range  and  an'oroximate  number  of  animals.  This  informa.tion 
was  used  in  nreparing  proposals  for  increased  hunter  harvest  on 
overstocked  game  ranges  and  resulted  in  better  control  of  big  game 
numbers  tlian  was  obtained  in  previous  years.  In  Utah,  for  example, 
the  1942  deer  kill  on  National  Forests  was  4g,000,  of  which  21,600 
were  antlerless-  (doe)  deer. 

B.  Annual  estimate  of  more  important  species-  on  Kational  Forests. 
Examples:  2,000,000  deer,  165,000  elk,  42,000  black  bear,  9j600 
bighorn  sheep., 

C.  Annual  estimate  of  hunter  haorvest  of  big  game.  Exaiigales: 

198,000  deer,  3l»^00  elk,  5 >200  black  bear. 

D.  Checking  big  game,  use  of  browse  and  other  plants^  for  game  manage¬ 
ment  purposes  since  they  now  use  about  Imlf  as  much  of  national  for¬ 
est  forage  as  do  cattle  and  sheep. 

E.  Coopera.tive  work  with  State  and  Federa,!  agencies  and  other  groups 
included  (a)  Management  of  cooperative  wildlife  areas,-  (b)  ^ame  law 
enforcement,  (c)  Deer  hide  saJvage  program,  (d)  Surveys  a.nd  reports 
on  civilian  ammunition  needs,  (e)  Continuation  of  essential  coopera.- 
tive  game  survey  and  management  work  other  than  (a). 

Enforcement  of  sanitary  laws,  garbage  disposal,  policing  and  other 

requisite  measures  for  safeguarding  health  and  safety  of  national 

forest  users.  The  na^tional  forests  necessarily  are  subject  to  an 
enormous  volume  of  public  use  for  purposes  of.  outdoor  recreation 
because  of  their  extent  and  diverse  natural  attractions.  To  ta,ke 
care  of  these  national  forest  visitors  thereby  reducing  the  burden 
of  administration  and  protection  and  the  risk  to  national  forest 
resources  from  fire  and  unrestricted  use  by  severaJ  million  persons 
annually,  approximately  4700  camping  and  picnicking  a.reas,  swimming 
and  winter  sports  areas,  and  55  organization  camps  have  been  con¬ 
structed  in  the  na,tional  forests,  principally  with  emergency  funds. 

A  total  of  11  hotels  and  resorts  constructed  generally  by  or  in 
cooperation  with  other  governmental  agencies  are  now  under  Forest 
Service  administra.tion. 

Until  1942,  visits  to  the  national  forests  for  the  utilization  of  the 
recreational  resources  steadily  increased,  the  194l  visits  exceed¬ 
ing  those  of  1940  by  neanly  2  million.  Due  to  decreased  travel, 
gasoline  shorta.ges ,  longer  work  hours,  and  related  circumstances, 
the  1942  calendar  year  visits  were  reduced  to  10^  million  civilian 
and  225  thousand  armed  services  personnel.  Even  with  this  reduced 
number  of  visitors  the  problems  of  recreational  supervision,  camp¬ 
ground  maintenance  and  clean-up,  sanitation  and  garbage  disposal, 
could  not  be  met  a.dequaiely.  In  earlier  years  much  of  this  work  wa6 


■performed 'by  OCC  other  emergency  ■hersoh'neli  •  In  1943’  it*  devolved 
upon  the’  regular  forest'  ralhgers"-ojid''gUards  with  such  time  as  coUld  he 
Intermittently  contributed  by  crews  mpdritained  for  the  prevention  and 
su-ppresslon  of  fires.  ■  The  regular  organization  being  taxed  by  other 
war  activities  and ■nrbgranrs  was  'able' onlj^’  -oartially  to  meet  the  re- 
auirements  in  this  field,"  Overtime  work  1ms  been  necessitated  in 
man^  instances.  Visits  to  some  of  the  major  forest  recreation  a,reas 
daring  fiscal  year  1943,  however,  warrant  the  observation  that  any 
reduction  in  the  present  standard  of  m'aintenance  and  upkeep  of  the 
national  forest  recreation  areas- and  ^facilities  would  seriously 
•  endanger  personal  health -arid  •safety  and  impad'r  the  Government's 
investment.  "'i-  ■  -  '  "  -  ■  ,  , 

Land  use  management  on  the  national  forests,  including  rental:  of  land; 

land  classification;-  action  on  claims  entered  under  rhe  public  land 

laws.  Reports  covering  the -use  of ■  the  national  I'prests  under  spe- 
ciaJ.  use  permit,  claims-  by  priva,te ^ parties  to  'national  forest  lands, 
end  land'claSsificedion  •-have  been  discontinued  until  the  return  of 
normal -conditions  me.kesttlieir  resumption  practicable.  Ror  -that  reason 
estimated  figures  ere  ■gi'^en  in- the 'following  paragraphs.' 

’At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1943 'it  is  estimated'  the.t '  the  Forest 
Service  had  in  force  approximately  45,000  specie,!  Use  permits,  'Cov- 
'-ering  nearly  two  ■•million  acres  of  public  lend. -and  over  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  telephone  line,  railroads,  roads ,  -pipe  •  lilies ,  drift 
fences,  etc.  In  a  tjndical  year  6600  new  special  use  permits  are 
issued  and  a  slightly  smaller  number  are  terminated',  h 'The  tum-over 
in  such  permits  requires  e,dminis trad i'^e  action  a,dditional  to  the 
normal  supervision  of  the  uses  which  is  requisite  for  the  protection 
of  government  property  and  safeguarding  of  the  public  interest. 

In’ p.ddition  to  the  ordinary  special  use  permits  ,  war  e,gencies  were 
enthorized  up  to  December  1,  1943,  to  use  for  encampment  and  training 
purposes  approximately  1,600,000  acres  of  nationeJ  forest  land,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  maneuver  rights  granted  for  the  entire'area  of  one  forest 
(664,683  acres)  and  areas  transferred  to  war  agencies  by  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress  ,  Executive  or 'Public  Land  Order  (597'»769  acres). 

Despite  reduction,  modification,  or  waiver,  under  the  authority . 

vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  specia,!  use  fees  to  per¬ 
sons  -in  the  armed  forces  and  others  who  were  unable- to'^ntilize  their 
improvements  or  realize  their  maximum  use  beca.use  of  war  conditions, 
special  use  fees  for  the  fiscal  yehr  1943  shovred  an  increase  of 
$5»S9S.S4,  Total  special  use  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  pjnounted 
to  $392,709*36  0^  national -forest  lands.  * 

During  fiscal  yea,r  1943  six  leases  were  entered  into  covering'  oil 
and  gas  resources  on  had ional  forest  lauids  and'  land  utilization 
projects  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Service.,  . The  United- 
States  will  receive  royalties  on  the  production  obtained. 
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Though  re-Dorts  on  homestead  and  mineral  claims  have  been  eliminated 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  necessary  action  has  been  continued  in 
the  way  of  examination  end  reiDorts  on  such  areas  and  holding  of  hear¬ 
ings.  Indications  are  that  the  homestead  claims  have  fallen  off 
slightly  since '19^1,  the  year  when  the  last  renorts  were  receii’^ed, 
but  that  mineral  claims  ha.ve  increased,  nossible  as  a  corollary  of 
the  vrar. 

tinder  the  Act  of  August  10,  1912,  directing  the  Secretary  to  "select, 
classify,  and  segregate" ,  lands  within  the  national  forests  tha,t  ma,y 
be  onened  to  settlement  and  entry  under  the  provisions  of  the  Forest 
Homestead  Act  of  June  11,  I906,  three  national  forest-  areas  compris¬ 
ing  24,78S  acres  were  examined  during  fiscal  year  1943.  formal  re¬ 
ports  covering  their  classification  were  prepared  and  received  the 
Secretary’s  approval.  Reearamination  of  27  areas  resulted  in  the  re¬ 
classification  of  1753  e,cres  as  not  chiefly  valuable  for  agriculture 
and  350  acres  formerly  classified  as  not  chiefly  valuable  Were,  foimd  ' 
to  contain  such  agricultural  values  that  they  were  listed  for  entry 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Forest  Homestead  Act  of 
June  11,  1906,  and  the  Indian  Allotment  Act  of  June  25,  19 10. 

Within  and  contiguous  to  the  nationa.1  forests  are  almost  two  hundred 
thousand  rural  families.  Of  these,  a.pproxima.tely  twenty-five  hundred 
families  occupy  national  forest  land,  such  occupancy  in  most  instances 
being  in  effect  at  the  time  lands  vrere  acauired.  The  rehabilitation 
of  the  lands  and  structures  thus  occupied  is  regarded  by  the  Forest 
Service  as  a  highly  desirable  objective.  Conditions  crea-ted  by  the 
war  have  necessita.ted  a  cessation  of  activity  in  this  field,  but  its 
resumption  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  is  contemplated. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30>  1943 »  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  approved  128  land  exchanges  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  General  Exchange  Act  of  Manch  20,  1922,  and  43  land  exchanges 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1925  >  malcing  the  total  of  I7I  approved  ex- 
chpnges  for  the  year.  As  a  result  of  such  land  exchanges  with  pri¬ 
vate  individua.ls ,”  the  Government  will  receive  3^7*991  acres  of  land 
-appraised  at  $2,251,208  in  exchange  for  67,973  acres  of  national  for¬ 
est  land  valued  a,t  $227,993  and  $1,806,224  worth  of  national  forest 
stumpage. 

Accurate  maps  are  essential  for  a-dequate  and  efficient  protection, 
development,  and  administration  of  land  and  resources.  Theqe  are 
generally  prepared  from  aerial  pictures  which  serve  not  only  for 
map  production  but  a  variety  of  activities  such  as  fire  control, 
range  surveys,  determination  of  the  distribution  and  density  of 
timber  and  many  other  purposes,.  Planimetric  maps  were  prepared  from 
pictures  for  3,659  square  miles.  Forty-four  maps  were  published, 
of  which  18  werfe  on  l/4-inch  scale,  17  on3:^vihch  scale- and  9  on 
1-inch  scale. 
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These  accomplishments  are  much  less  tlian.  for  the  nast  fiscal  year 
because  of  participation  in  the  ¥ar  Ha.pping  Program  of  the  Warn  Pe- 
pa,rtment,  to  X'^hich  practically  all  regular  surveying  and  mapping  per¬ 
sonnel  has  been  transferred. 

Protection,  development  and  mana^gement  of  waiter  resources  of  the  na¬ 

tional  forests.  Inventory  of  erosion  problems,  curtailed  sharply  in 
19^+2,  Was  continued  on  a*  small  scaJe  in  several  national  forest. 

Work  progressed  on  erosion  control  projects  on  several  national  for¬ 
ests  using  labor  provided  by  Civilian  Public  Service  camps.  On  the 
west  C03,st  a  co-opera,tive  effort  with  other  federal  a,gencies  ha-s  been 
instituted  to  simplify  and  correla.te  the  collection  of  precipitation 
da.ta.  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  19^5  activities  formerly 
fina^nced  from  the  "Water  Right"  appropriation  will  be  merged  with 
this  project,  • 

Construction  of  improvements  other  than  roa.ds  and  trails.  In  the 
main , construction  work  on  the  national  forests  is  in  a  deferred 
status  for  the  dura.tion.  Hqvrever,  b.  need  occasionally  arises  for  the 
construction  of  telephone  lines,  drift  fence,  warehouse,  shop,  or 
other  tjnoe  of  project  tO’ facilitate-  the  protection  effort,  the  cutting 
of  timber,  or- the  management  of- stock  on- lTa,tional  Forest  ranges.  Ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  fiscal  j^’ear  19^3  were  substantially  lower  than  those 
of  19^2,  and  were  restricted  to  projects  of  the  highest  priority — . 
those  which  could  not  be  deferred  vrithout  weakening  the  protection 
or  resource  management  effort. 

Reforestation  of  denuded  national  Forest  areas  and  plantation  care. 

Hurseries  and  planting  In  the  calendar  year  19^2  a  marked  reduction 

took  place  in  the  number  of  acres  reforested.  This  period  included 
the  last  days  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the  beginning 
of  Civilian  Public  Service  camps.  Labor  from  both  these  sources 
and  a  small  number  of  local  crews  ma.de  it  possible  to  plant  5^*350 
anres  with  53»506,000  trees.  The  nurseries  were  placed  on  a  main¬ 
tenance  basis  for  the  duration  with  sowing  undertaken  for  only  such 
planting  stock  tha,t  requires  two  or  more  years  to  produce. 

The  planting  of  trees  on  denuded  and  non-restocking  lands  is  the 
only  means  in  most  cases  to  make  non-producing  lands  productive. 

With  the  nurseries  on  a  maantehance  basis  it  will  be  possible  to 
expand  the  program  soon  after  hostilities  cea.se  and  work  projects 
are  needed. 

Approximately  2,442,000  acres  of  the  Hational  Forest  acreaige  ai 
present  are  in  need  of  reforestation. 

Forest  Plantation  Care.  The  work  performed  on  this  activity  in  the 
fiscal  jepx  was  financed  from  the  specia.l  appropria-tion  of 

$500,000  carried  in  the  Sixth  Supplemental  ITa.tional  Defense  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  approved  April  28,  1942.  G-ood  progress  was  made  in 
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treating  the  more  seriously  jeoppxdized  forest  plantations,  es¬ 
pecially  in.  the  lake  States.  Work  consisted  of  removing  so-called 
weed  tree  species  and  brush  from  corroeting  with  aud  smothering  Planted 
trees  in  plantations  that  had  been  esta,blished  for  a  number  of  years. 
Competition  by  the  faster  growing  brush  and  v/eed  trees  vras  slowly, 
but  surely  crowding  the  Planted  trees  out  of  the  picture.  The  removal 
of  the  undesirable  growth  relea-ses  the  planted  trees,  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  renew  their  vigor  and  a.ssert  themselves  before 
competition  again  becomes  serious,  except  in  a.  small  percentage  of 
the  plantations  where  additional  treatments  are  necessary. 

Out  of  255,000  acres  of  forest  plantations  in  need  of  release  at 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  yean  19^3  epproxima,tely  80,000  acres  were 
treated. 

Work  on  this  project  in  the  fiscal  years  1944  and  1945  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  conrpara.tively  sma,ll  amount  of  work  which  can  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  personnel  of  the  Civilian  Public  Service  camps. 

(b-l)  Water  Bights 

Appropriation  Act,  1944  . . . .  $9,4l0 

Budget  estiraa.te,  19^5 . . .  . 


iTote;  The  budget  estimates  propose  the  consolidation  of  funds  here¬ 
tofore  appropriated  under  this  item  with  the  item  "ifetional  forest 
protection  and  management.*’ 

(c)  Pighting.  Porest  Pires 


Appropriation  Act ,  1944  . .  $100,000 

Budget  estimate,  1945  . . -  .  100 , 000 


PROJECT  STATEICETT 


Project 

;  19U3 

1944 

( estimated) 

1945 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Pipe  suppression.. 

$1.59^»736 

$67,000 

$67,000 

__ 

2.  Protection  of  un¬ 
appropriated  public 

forest  lands . 

Unobligated  balance. . . 

125.055 

99.509 

33.000 

33.000 

— 

Total  estimate  or 
appropriation. . . . 

$1,819,300 

100,000 

100 ,000 

_■  , 

statement  of  Overtime  Costs 


Ovppf.i  mp  ahcjn'r'hpfl  .  - 

'  19^3 

Est;  19H4 

Est.  1945 

$22,195 

—  — 

—  — 

Additional- funds,  for  overtime  (appro¬ 
priated,  19^3»  estimated  supplemental, 
19^^;  and  included  in  budget  esti- 
ma.te,  19^5)  . \  ^ 

Totp.1  cost  of  overtime  (7  months  ' 

00.  tqf; 

WOHK  UlTDEH  THIS  j^PPEOPRIATIOH 


Because  of  the  imnossihility  of  predicting  in  advance  what  exoendi- 
tures  will  be  necessary  in  suppressing  forest  fires.  Congress  has  for 
30  yesns  followed  the  preptice  of  appropriating  only  a  nominal  sum 
in' the  annual  appropriation  act.  Supplemental  estimates  are  submitted 
after  the  close  of  the  summeh  fire  season  for  expenditures  actually 
incurred  in  excess  of  the  regular  appropriation,  plus  an  estimated 
amount  for  the  period  remaining  in  the  fiscaJ  year. 

Pire  suppression:  This  project  covers  emergency  fire  control  expendi¬ 
tures  on  the  national  forests.  Administrative  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  use  of  these  funds  by  the'  Porest  Service  provide  that  ex¬ 
penditures  shall  not  be  made  therefrom  until  forest  fires  have  actually 
started.  -  An  exception  is  made  to  this  rule,  hovrever,  when  fire  condi¬ 
tions  become  so  critical  that  the'  regular  protective  organization, 
which  is  financed  from  the  appropriation  "National  forest  protection 
amd  management,"  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation  and  when,  there¬ 
fore,  the  temporary  emplo^nnent  of  a,dditional  guards  clearly  will  re¬ 
duce  exoenditures  for  fire  fighting. 

Protection  of  unappropriated  forest  lands;  Unappropriated  public  for¬ 
est  lands  a„re  widely  scattered  throughout  the  entire  Nest,  In  many 
cases  protective  associations,  organized  to  protect  privately  owned 
lands,  and  certain  states  were  compelled,  prior  to  fiscaA  year  1932* 
to  protect  the  public  forest  lands  intermingled  with  the  private 
lands.  Under  cooperative  arrangements  which  have  been  worked  out 
betv/een  the  Porest  Service  and  the  timber  protective  associations 
and  states,  the  Pederat  Government  now  bears  its  fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  protecting  these  public  lands.  The  ancounts  of  these  coopera¬ 
tives  are  audited  by  the  'Porest  Service  and  the  per  acre  cost  of 
protecting  the  public  forest  land  is  based  upon  the  total  cost  of 
protecting  all  of  the  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  protection 
unit. 
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FOREST  HESEAHCH  iWDS 

General  Statement;  . .  .. 

At  the  heginning  of  the  fiscal  year  194^,  major  shifts  in  emphasis  of 
the  Forest  Research  program  had  already  heen  made  to  meet  v/a^r  require¬ 
ments. and  essential  'civiliaji  needs.  The  situation  vrith  regard  to  forest 
products  has  hecome  increasingly  acute,  and  right  now  there  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  demand  for  vrood  in  its  various  forms,  and  for  information  on 
selection, .rapid  production,  specif ications,  faster  service,  and  more 
efficient  utilization.  Such  requirements  include  lumber  and  structural 
timbers  for  general  wartime  constructioh;  lumber  for  crating,  packaging, 
and  containers,  for  shipping  wan  material,  food,  and ’other  lend-lease 
supplies;  for  pulpwood,  veneer,  plyvrood,  naval  stores,  wood  distillation 
products,  cooperage,  poles,  piling,  and  fuelwood;'  and  for  soecialty 
products  such  as  for  trainer,  fighter,  transport,  pnd  glider  aircraft, 
ship  timbers,  gun  stocks,  handles,  shuttles,  and  other  products.  These 
demands  must  be  met  to  the  fullest  extent  oossible  and  in  accordance  T;n.th 
the  best  technical  specifications.  At  the  same  tim.e,  fpctual  infor¬ 
mation  on  sound,  forestry  practices  must  be  made  available  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  basic  resource  against  wasteful,  destructive,  and  excessive 
utilization  or  exploitation. 

Forestry  in  general  and  forest  research  in  particular  are  recognized 
as  requiring  public  support  and  leadership.  Roughly  orie-third  of  all 
forest  land  is  in  public  OTOership.  The  remainder  is  very  largely  dis¬ 
tributed  among  small  owners  dependent  upon  public  ^..gencies,  chiefly  the 
Federal  Government  through  the  Forest  Service  to  do  research. 

The  Research  organization  of  the  Forest  Service  has  a.ccumulated  during 
many  years  of  work  a  mass  of  highly  technical  inf ormation' that  has  been 
very  useful  in  the  war  prograjn.  With  personnel  skilled  in  many  fields, 
and  familiar  with  forest  products  and  range  livestock  production  pro¬ 
blems  throughout  the  country,  it  has  now  developed  a  program  well 
a.da.pted  to  rendering  necessary  services,  advice,  and  guidance  in 
numerous  ways  to  numerous  agencies,  and  to  undertakiing  projects  speci¬ 
fically  needed  to  meet  v^ar  problems  as  well  as  to  carry  forward  vital 
phases  of  going  research. 

(d)  Forest  Management 


Appropriation  Act,  1944  . . . ..’  $400,000 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime  pa.y  required  by  the 

War  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1943  .  ■f33» ^4^ 

Total  anticipated  available,  1944  . . . .  ^53>S4S 

Budget  estimate,  1945  . . .  433, 84g 


PR0J3CT  STATSI^TT 


Project 

1944  .  ~r 

•  (esti-  : 

mated)  •; 

1945. 

(esti-  ■ 
mated) 

Increa.se 

or 

Decrease 

1,  Silvicultural  investigations... 

$25^3,277 

$217,170  : 

$217,170 

2.  Po'rest  regeneration  '  ^ 
investigations  .  . 

35,249 

36,080  : 

■■'86,030 

3* *  Dire  protection  investigations  . 

94,603 

72,955  : 

72,955 

—  — 

4.  Waval  stores  investigations  .... 

35,329 

37,935  : 

37,935 

—  — 

5.  Porest  genetics  investigations  . 

52,520 

39,70s  : 

39,708 

—  — 

6.  Mensuration  investigations  . . 

4o,544 

.  ^ 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  pccord=>nce 
with  Public  Lav  674  ...... 

Unobligated. balance  . . . . 

i,S29 

6.557 

-  —  ..  :■ . 

- 

- 

Total. available  . 

560,533 

453,343  : 

.453,  g42 

Transferred  to  "Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  library"  . 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  over¬ 
time  pa,v . 

+12,671 

-53.S43  : 

-  - 

Total  estimate  or  appropriation. . 

575.254 

400.000  : 

453,843 

Statement  of  Overtime  Costs 


Overtime  slDsor'bed . 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  ( a.pnropriated-, 

1943,  estimated  supplemental,  1944;  and 
included  in  "budget  estimate,  I945)  . 

Tot-al  "cost  of  overtime  (7  months  in  1943) 


1943  :5st.l944;Sst.l943 


*  Difference  between  overtime  cost  and  supplemental  appropriation. 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective;  To  supply  the  facts  on  which  to  base  sound  forest  practices, 
specifically  the  information  needed  by  Pederal,  State  and  private 
agencies,  on  hovr  to  reforest,  protect  from  fire,  improve  and  manage 
forest  lands  for  efficient  and  permanent  production  of  forest  products, 
and  to  maintain  forest  cover  vdiere  needed  for  recreation,  vdldlife  and 
watershed  protection. 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance;  There  are  63O  million  acres  of  forest 
lands  in  the  United  States,  of  v/hich  462  million. ane  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  commercial  timber  crops.  There  are  over  50  important  forest 
tj^pes  and  180  commercial  tree  stjecies  to  be  dealt  with. 

Huch  of  the  lack  of  progress  in  improving  forest  cutting  practices, 
in  protecting  forests  from  fire  and  in  obtaining  more  satisfactory 
natural  regeneration  of  harvested  areas  can  be  attributed  to  in- 
adeauate  technical  information  on  how  to. protect  ^nd  harvest  the 
•.  trges  in  the  various  forest  types.  Research  and  exoerience  have  show 
that  these  individual  forest  types  require • auite  different  stand  manage 
ment  procedures  for  satisfactory  yields  and  maintenance  of  a  desirable 
forest  cover. 

General  Plan:  .Research  under  this  appropri=^tion  is  conducted  at  12 
regional  forest  experiment  stations.  Much  of  it  is  conducted  on  ex¬ 
perimental  forests  in  representative  forest  types  and  consists  of 
basic  laboratory  work  and  of  sample  plot' or  small-scale  management 
experiments.  Continuity  in  the  vrork  schedules  and  records  which  by 
their  nature  are  long  time  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  these 
studies. 

Progress  and  Current  Progran;  The  current  progran  includes  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  existing  field  experiments  on  a  minimum  basis  a,nd-  research  on 
problems  e'umhasi-zed  by  the  war.  Examples  of  the  current  program  a.nd  of 
recent  accomplishments  are; 

Silviculture  investigations;  ''/hile  much  of  the  effort  und.er  this  pro¬ 
ject  ha.s  currently  gone  into  maintaining  harvest  cutting  experiments 
and  keeping  examinations  of  sample  plots  up-to-date,  definite  progress 
was  made  in  assembling  information  for  application  in  the  silvicultural 
field,  such  as  —  ' 

( a)  A  study  of  the  growing  of  ja.ck  pine  in  the  Lake,  States  was 

completed,  showing  forest  owners  and  operators  how  to  harvest 
this  type  and  yet  provide  for  adequate  regeneration  to  keep 
the  land  fully  productive. 

(b)  A  comprehensive  monograph  was  completed  on  longleaf  pine  of  the 

South.  This  study  dealt  with  o.ne  of  the  .most  important  southern 

pines,  which  has  been  losing  ground  because  of  lank  of  knowledge 
as  to  how  to  maintain  it  in  the  stand  in  the  face  of  aggressive 
competition  for  groi»dng  space  from  associated  species. 
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^ yrere  eonrpleted  and  recommendp.tiong  formulated  -which 
sum  Up  what  ha-s  been  learned  about  regeneration  of  ’  Douglas-f ir, 
the  most  important  species  in  the  l^orthwest.  3oth  this  and 
the  longleaf"' study  are  cf  such  interest  to  private  owners  that 
the  Pack  foundation  is  undertaking  the  cost  of  publication  of 
the  findings. 

^rest  regeneration  investigations:  Special  attention  is  being  given  to 
field  planting  tests  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 

01  s,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  of  the  various  rubber-yielding 
p  ants.  The  experience  of  personnel  on  this  activity  in  conducting 
orest  tree  seed  studies  and  planting  experiments  has  been  freely  brought 
0  ear  on  these  nev.^  problems.  .  Progress. was  made  in  assembling .  infor¬ 
mation  derived  from  Planting  and  seeding , exnoeriment s  in  the  central 
Appalachian  and  other  regions,  in  preparation  for  post-war  forest  plant¬ 
ing  programs.  Incident  to  the  work, techniques  developed  in  forest 
planting  were  drawn  upon  and  adapted  for  the  testing,  storing  and 

handling  of  seed  of  rubber-yielding  plants  in  the  rubber  production 
program. 

jlre  protection  investigations:  Research  was  continued  to  aifl  fire 
control  organizations  to  meet  an  increasingly  critical  fire  situation 
in  -6./  defense  area.s.  Assistance  was  given  in  organizing  for  fire 
control  in  new  areas  on  an  intensified,  scale;  in  the  preparation  of 
special  fire  control  plans  for  forest  areas  around  important  military 
and  industrial  establishments;  in  the  adaptation  of  fire  .danger  meters 
lused  as  guides  to  fire  control  planning  and  suppression  activities) 
o^cover^ additional  forest  types,  together  vdth  locating,  installing, 
and  servicing  the  fire  danger  measurement  stations  needed  for  their 
operation;  in  the^ completion  of  standards  for  fuel  type  maps;  and  the 
improvements  in  fire  dispatching  including  the  preparation' of  meters 
to  aid  in  determining  the  number  of  men  to  dispatch. 

Fumerous  spot  studies  were  made  relating  to  fire  problems  accentuated 
y  lie  I'lax',  for  instance,  how  to  fireproof  roadsides,  ra.ilroads,  and 
power  lines;  how  the  use  of  incendiary  mat erlals.x^ill  modify  detection 
and  suppression 'requirements,  and  how  tank  trucks  and  more  effective 
application  of  water  and  chemicals  to  forest  fires  can  be  used  to  off¬ 
set  tne  effects  of  reduced  manpower  in  initial  attack. 

The  urgent  problem  of  use  of  controlled  burning  to  red-uce  the  fire 
nazard  in  forests  of  the  Southeast  has  demanded  considerable  study. 

Losses  from  fire  in  these  forests  were  extremely  heavy  last  year,  due 
to  ^favorable  weather  and  serious  shortages  of  manpower  for  fire 
protection.  A  study  was  completed  on  the  effect  of  fire  on  naval  stores 
— ^_e  probable  advantages  of  using  fire  to  reduce  the  volume 

£f  undergrovrth  fuel..  Current  studies  are  now  directed  to  the  techniques 

of  controlled  burning,  involving:  When  and  under  vdia.t  conditions  to 
burn,  and  how  to  organize  and  conduct  the  protective  burning. 
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Faval  stores  Investigations;  Wax  demands  for  turpentine  and  rosin  have 
not  been  met  hy  current  production  and  stock  piles  of  these  materials, 
particularly  rosin,  are  currently  at  a  very  lovr  level,  labor  short¬ 
ages  in  particular  have  made  it  inroossihle  to  meet  war  goals  for  current 
production.  Methods  of  chemical  treatments  are  currently  being  studied 
on  a  limited  scale  to  give  higher  yields  per  tree,  with  little  increase 
in  labor.  Results  so  far  obtained  froiti  these  experiments  are  ex¬ 
tremely  promising.  Last  year  several  operators  in  a  test  of  the  methods 
under  commercial  operating  conditions  averaged  an  increase  of  25  percent 
yield  of  naval  stores  over  the  ordinary  method  of  vprking  trees.  Some 
of  the  small-scale  tests  under  careful  experimental  control  are  shoving 
increases  in  yield  up  to  125  percent.  Under  the  current  program  this 
vrork  is  being  pushed  as  hard,  ^s  available  resources  permit. 

Forest  genetics  investigations:  Investigations  under  forest  genetics 
have  been  limited-  to  maintaining  the  long-time  breeding  experiments  to 
safeguard  previous  investments  in  the  studies  and  to  problems  concerning 
the  serious  shortage  of  cork.  Previous  to  the  war,  most  of  the  cork 
used  in  this  country  came  from  Spain.  The  possibilities  of  obtaining 
suitable  cork  from  trees  grown  in  the  United  States  being  explored, 
and  problems  of  obtaining  seed  from  d.esirable  strains  of  Spanish-grown 
cork  oaks  f»r  planting  in  this  country  are  being  investigated.  The 
latter  activity  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  one  of  the  large 
cork  conpanies. 

Mensuration  investigations;  A  short-cut  method  of  measuring  logs 
necessitating  the  employment  of  fewer  scalers  but  without  loss  of 

accuracy  was  developed  and,  is  vldely  applicable  in  logging  operations. 

V/ork  under  this  activity  v/es  discontinued  beginning  with  the  current 

fiscal  year. 

(e)  Range  Investigations 


Appropriation  Act,  1944  .  $250,000 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime  pay  required  by  the 

Uar  Overtime  Fay  Act  of  19^3 . . .  +3^.475 

Total  anticipated  available,  1944  .  282,475 

Budget  estimate,  1945  . . . . . .  288,475 
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PROJECT  5TATBi®fT  • 


Project 

1943 

1944 

(esti¬ 

mated) 

19^5 

(esti¬ 

mated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1.  ^  Grazing  m3,na€ement.  investiga¬ 
tions,  .  . . 

2.  Artificial  revegetat’ion  in¬ 
vestigations  . 

$133,251 

)iC  onn 

$216,220 

tZ  T  TAC 

$216,220 

— 

3.  Range  forage  invejstigations  ..... 
overed  into  Treasui-jr  in  accordejace 
with  Public  Lavr  674 

l6,g65 

PTon 

53, 303 

18,950 

33,305 

12,950 

-  - 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  * vq T 1  qViT  c. 

oUU 

S.050 

—  — 

—  — 

--  •*- 

vcx-L.  dVclXXsDX© 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime 

Day . 

265,265 

288,475 

288,475 

-  - 

-38  475 

^ Total  estimate  or  appropriation 

265,265 

1 J 

250,000 

288,475 

Statement  of  Overt! me  Costs 


- - - — - - - - - - - - 

:  19^3 

19^4  :Est.l945 

Overtime  absorbed 

$  200  :$  200 

32,475  :  38.473 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  (appropriated, 

19  3,  estimated  supplemental,  19^4;  and. 
included  in  budget  estimate.  1943')’ 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months  in  1943) 

17,688 

32,675  :  32,675 

«  Difference  Detween  evertlme  cost  and  supplemental  spproprlaticn. 


WORE  UI'IDER  THIS  APFROPRIATIOH 

^^^OTBi^'forLe^prodL^ion'*''  Practices  and  ways  and  means  cf  Im- 

facilitate  ^  ^  If.ation  in  order  to 

an'd444::s:tt“rni  “— ■= 

The  native  forage  produced  on  the  900 

Southeast  is  a  malor  fL?^r  f”'’  !  T"*®  and 

a  major  factor  in  production  of  the  ITatlon's  cattle  and  sheen 
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This  3  hillion  dollp.r  livestock  industry  is  furnishing  the  me?t,  hides, 
wool,  and  other  critical  livestock  products  reauired  hy  war.  The 
western  and  southern  range  territories  produce  80  percent  of  the  Nation's 
wool  and  mohair ,  three-fourths  qf_  the  live  weight  of._  sheep. ,jgjid  lambs, 
and  more  than  half  of  the  live"  v^eight  of  cattle  and  calves.  Better 
grazing  management  and  revegetation,  assuring  sustained  high  forage 
yields,  are  the  keys  to  ma:!cimura  and  more  profitable  livestock  production. 

General  Plan;  The  v;ork  consists  primarily  of  field  and  laboratory  ex¬ 
periments  in  cooperation  with  the  State  ageicultural  experiment  stations, 
Tederal  agencies,  farmers,  and  other  similar  groups,  and  of  furnishing 
information  and  assistance  to  various  agencies  of  the  Benartments  of 
Agriculture  and  Interior  and  the  War  Bood  Administration  in  their  pro¬ 
duction  programs.  In  order  to  be -of  maximum  service,  range  research  has 
streamlined  its  program  and  by  reducing  its  longtime  records  to  the 
minimum  needed  to  maintain  essential  continuity  has  freed  personnel  and 
funds  for  other  urgent  wantime  work.  ^ 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program;  The  follovring  examples  of 
recent  accomplishments  under  this  appropriation  indicate  progress  on 
several  important  aspects  and  the  shift  to  support  the  war  effort. 

Grazing  management  investigations:  This  project  is  developing  practices 
that  maintain  and.  improve  the  range  forage  resource  and  in  turn  increase 
caJf  and  lamb  crops  and  production  of  me^t  and  vnol  per  animal. 

Direct  wartime  activities  include: 

(a)  Supplying  information  in  formulating  the  19^2,  19^3.  snd  19^4 
national  and  state  war-prod.uction  and  ma.rketing  goals  for  forage,  live¬ 
stock,  vrool,  hides,  shearlings,  and  other  critical  prod.ucts  obtained 
from  range  lands. 

(b)  Aiding  State  Agricultural  ^'/ar  Boands  in  action  to  attain  these  goals.  ^ 

(c)  Inception  and  guidance  of  Depantment al  program  for  earlier  marketing 
of  range  cattle. 

Other  accomplishments  includ.e; 

(a)  Concluding  additionaJ  phases  of  research.  These  include  preparation 
of  guides  to  help  stockmen  appraise  and  interpret  range  conditions  and  to 
recognize  efficient  utilization,  and  thus  realize  maximum  sustained  live¬ 
stock  production.  Sucla  guides  have  been  prepared  for  annual-t;;7pe  ranges 
of  California,  semi-desert  ranges  of  the  Southwest,  and  shortgrass  ranges 
of  the  Great  Plains.  Specifications  for  safe  and.  effective  burning  of 
sagebrush  on  vrestern  range  l^nds  were  developed.  Carefully/  prescribed 
burning  of  dense  sagebrush  stands  supporting  grasses  improves  the  gro\'rth 
of  desirable  forage  plants  and.  reduces  sagebrush  so  that  it  does  not 
■  interfere  with  grazing.  Grazing  capacity  is  increased  more  than  half 
again,  herding  is  simplified,  wool  losses  are  minimized,  and  other  ad¬ 
vantages  are  realized. 
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(b)  The  cooperative  studies  of  forest  grazing  by  cattle  in  the 
Coastal  Plain  of  Gebrgi?  ?.nd  ITorth  Carolina  have  brought  a  better 
understanding  of  the  lorage  values  of  most  of  the  imoortant  native 
grasses  and  of  other  range  plants,  identif ication  and.  recognition  of 
the  seriouness  of  poisonous  plants,  and  the  value  of  cottonseed  meal 
as- a  supplement  to  native  forage.  The  experiments  show,  for  example, 
that  range  cows  can  be  gra.zed  on  the  native  vdre  grass  foraae  in  south 
Georgia  during  most  of  the  winter  without  loss  in  v^eight  and  without 
death  losses  from  starvation  if  they  are  supalemented  with  a  small 
amount  of  cottonseed,  meal.  Vith  the  supplement,'  the  native  forage  is 
grazed  more  readily.  Although  the  experiments  have  not  been  carried 
far  enough  to  maloe  definite  statements,  the  savings  effected  in  re¬ 
ducing  d.eath  losses  (which  often  run  a.s  high  as  ^0  percent  in  native 
herds)  more  tha-n  offset  the  costs  involved.  Those  cows  fed  at  the 
rate  of  2  pound.s  of  cottonseed  meal  per  head  per  day  from  October  15 
to  January  2.2  gamed  an  average  of  22  pounds  and.  came  through  the 
winter  in  good,  condition  in  contrast  to  an  average  loss  of  SI  pounds 
in  unsupplemented  cows.  The  experimental  herd  prod.uced.  a  91  percent 
calf  crop  in  19^3*  which  compares  with  4o  percent  or  less  in  most 
local  range  herds.  Thene  results  vould  indicate  that  feeder  or 
slaughter  calf  production  can  be  doubled  in  that  area  T-ritli  the  same 
number  of  cows  now  grazing. 


(c)  Studies  of  forest  grazing  were  initiated,  in  Louisiana  and  are 
now^well  under  vray  in  cooperation  with  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  and  other  Eederal  agencies.  As  a  result  of  preliminary 
studies  it  tos  possible  to  furnish  information  that  reduced  the  impact 
of  tne  drought  in  Louisiana  this  pa.st  summer.  A  survey  of  the  grazing 
practices  now  used  by  farmers  and  of  major  problems  in  grazing  forest 
ra.nge — is  novr  nearing  completion.  This  survey  will  determine  the  better 
practices  .now  in  use  and  possibilities  of  their  wider  application, 
as  well  as  furnishing  a  so’und.  found.ation  for  further  studies  need.ed 
to  still  further  improve  grazing  management  and  livestock  production. 


^tificial  revegetation  investiga.tions:' '  Range  reseeding,  long  con¬ 
sidered.  a,  promising  and.  necessary  method,  of  restoring  deteriorated 
ranges,  is  playing  an  important  role  in  increasing  the  prod.uctiO-n  of 
meat,  hides,  and  wool  for  war.  Although  early  reseed.ing  efforts  fre- 
ouently  resulted  in  widespread  failure  and  financial  loss,  significant 
progress  in  the  search  for  adapted  species  and  suitable  methods  of 
planting  ha.s  been  ma.ae,  and  depend.ahle  procedures  for  use  on  extensive 
areas  have  been  devised.  This  is  indicated  by  the  success  of  seed.i.ngs 
by  government  agencies  andi.  stochmen  made  d.uring  the  last  few  years 
under  sound  technical  guidance  on  nearly  3,000,000  acres  of  the  more 
f-vorable  range  areas  in  the  Jest.  These  successes  will  mahe  it 
possible  to  give  increased  a.ttention  to  research  on  other  needy  range 
area.s . 
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Direct  wartime  activities  include; 

(a)  Preparation,  at  the  reouest  of  the  Engineer  Board  of  the  Army,  of 
concise  recommendations  and  instructions  for  planting  of  airfields, 
cantonments,  arsenals,  and  other  military  establishments  in  the  erid  and 
semiarid  West  for  concealment,  dust  control,  and  fire  hazard  reduction. 

(h)  Other  requests  for  guidance  in  planting  Army  and  Uavy  bases  both 
at  home  and  abraod  have  been  filled  by  special  instructions,  or  by  ad¬ 
vice  and  help  on  the  ground. 

Other  accomplishments  include; 

(a)  Comprehensive  instructions  for  reseeding  summer  ranges  in  Oregon 
were  prenared  in  cooperation  v.rith  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

(b)  Popular  guides  have  been  released  giving  the  be^t  available  in¬ 
formation  on  method.s  of  reseed.ing  depleted  ranges  of  Utah,  ITevada,  ■ 
and  Idaho. 

(c)  G-razing  tests  of  seeded  ranges  in  the  West  demonstrate  that  re¬ 
seeding  increases  the  grazing  capacity  of  depleted  range  from  S  to  more 
than  10  times,  and  that  animals  make  excellent  gains  on  reseeded  stands. 

(d)  Research  indicates  that  under  some  cond.itions  judicious  grazing  ■ 
of  newly  seed.ed  stands  may  not  be  injurious  and  where  these  conditions 
obtain  complete  protection,  until  the  first  crop  of  seed  heads  is  formed, 
is  rot  necessary.  This  finding  may  permit  dispensing  with  fencing  and 
its  added  cost  in  areas  vrhere  grazing  can  be  controlled  and  it  also 
permits  earlier  grazing  than  was  formerly  considered  possible. 

Range  forage  invwstigationst  In  this  global  war,  it  is  essential  that 
full  use  be  made  of  native  plants  in  furnishing  needed  supplies  of  such 
strategically  important  commodities  as  medicines,  forage,  fibers,  food, 
oils,  rubber,  tannin,  and  waxes,  and  for  other  direct  military  uses. 

A  basic  function  of  this  project  is  the  accumulation  of  information  on 
the  identification,  distribution,  life  history,  ecological  relationship, 
and  economic  value  of  over  20,000  species  of  range  forage  a.nc^  other 
native  plants,  and  the  country's  most  complete  annotated  herbarium  of 
such  plants  has  been  built  up  an.d  maintained  for  that  -purpose.  Thi s 
huge  backlog  of  information  and  observation  has  been  dravm  upon  heavily 
and  has  formed  a  foundation  for  special  research  on  analagous  plants 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Most  of-  the  effort  recently  has  been 
directed  toward  supplying  information,  in  the  most  usable  form;  to  fill 
specific  requests  from  war  agencies,  including: 
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®  -taierican  Porest  Be- 

where  he  provided  technical  assistance 
look^g  toward  full  development  and  utilization  of  Central  American 
plants  for  ivar  purposes. 

(t)  Information  was  provided  various, agencies,  Including  the  'Car  and 
avy  Departments,  War  Dood  Administration,  Office  of  Strategic  Services 
foreign  Economic  Administration,  and  Department  of  Oommercef  on  t^  ’ 

nrod,ii^^-^r'‘“  and  uses  of  certain  plants  and  plant 

?orfalar  t  nutrition,  f.r  oil,  matting,  raft  material ,  iahora- 

y  apparatus,  drugs,  and  other  purposes. 

(c)  Intelligent  grazing  managemerit  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  been 
vpliiP^^'r  Vracticsa  publication  on-  the  identification,  use,  and 

value  of  native  range  plants  of  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington. 

given  the  Quartermaster  General,  >for  Denartment ,  as  to 
a^y  localities  in  the  far  South,  suitable  for  the  testing  of 

clothing  and  eauipment  under  conditions  comparable  to  the  tropic  wan 
z  on.  0  s  •  - 


:  (i")  Porest  Products 

'  . 

Appropriation  Act,  I9U4  . . . . .  _  .  .  _  _  ,  *  PP:n 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime  pay  required  by  the 

War  Overtime  Pa^;  Act-  of  I9U3  . . 4.1  ^7  070 

Total,  anticipated  available,  1944  ...  . . 

Budget  estimate,  1945  . i»Of7,519 

^  . . . .  1,077.519 


PPOJBCT  STATESiEMT 


Project 


1.  Timber  harvesting  and  conver¬ 
sion  investigations  . 

2.  Porest  products  statistics 

P^lp  investigations  , 
.  limber  mecnanics  and  engineer¬ 
ing  investigations . . 

5«  Seasoning  and  physi.ca,,!^  pro¬ 
perties  investigations 

6.  Chemical  composition  and  .wood- 
utilization  investigations 

7.  'tod.  preservation  investiga¬ 
tions  . 

8.  Wood  Structure  and  growth  in¬ 
vestigations  . 


1943  ■ 

1944 

( esti¬ 
mated) 

,1945 

( esti- 
mat  ed) 

Increase 

or 

$  100,938 
11,133 

1'33,469 

$  -109,455 
14,490 
128^800 

$  109,455 
14,490 
128,800 

•*-'  w  v.,4.  ^  y.., 

317,1^6 

322, 4l4 

322, 4i4 

_  _ 

13'".  257 

131.740 

131,7‘*0 

— 

136.393 

135. 810 

135,810 

— 

170,298 

173,655 

173.655 

_  _ 

47,463 

61,155 

61,155 
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PROJECT  STATHOTT  U  c on '  t . ) 


Project 

19U3 

I9W 

( esti¬ 
mated) 

1945 

( esti- 
mat  ed) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accordance 
;.r'i  th  Pnhl  i  c  Lavr  fijh  . 

2,02U 

Total  available  . . 

1,053,121 

+8,211 

1,077,519 

-137.239 

1,077,519 

-  - 

Transferred  to  ’’Salaries  and.  ex¬ 
penses,  library”  . . . 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  over- 
1 1  me  pay  . 

Total  estimate  or  appropriation 

1,061.332 

94o , 280 

1,077.519 

Statement  of  Overtime  Costs 


19'‘3 

Est.  1944' 

Est. 1945 

Overtime  absorbed  . 

*$  4,176 

$  1,000 

$  1,000 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  (appropriated. 

19^3,  estimated  supplemental,  19^^;  and 

included  in  buxlget  estimate,  19^5)  . 

61 , 332 

137.239 

137,239 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months  in  19^3)  • 

.■  65,508 

13s. 239 

13s. 239 

*  Difference  Detvreen  overtime  cost  and  supplemental  appropriation. 

¥0ED-mmER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOH 

Objective;  To  further  increase  the  usefulness  and  value  of  forest  products 
in  meeting  vrar  and  essential  civilian  requirements  hy  providing  the 
technical  services  and  research  needed  for  the  selection,  specification, 
efficient  use,  faster  production  and  delivery  of  natural,  modified  and 
converted  wood  products. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  ¥ood  continues  to  fill  a.  vital  role  in 
the  war  effort  hy  serving  those  r^uruoses^  for.  which  it  ha.s  always  been 
used,  hy  meeting  the  needs  for  materials  of  special  nronerties  to  he 
found  only  in  modified  and  converted  vropd  products,  and  hy  substituting 
for  scarce  metals  and  other  materials.  As  a  result  of  the  varied  and  > 
extensive  use  of  wood  innumerable  problems  are  continually  arising 
that  require  solution. 
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rge  auaj^tltles  »f  wooti  plyvood  continue  to  te  used  for  the  eon- 
structioa  of  training  ant?  cargo  planes,  gliders  and  aarts  of  comhat 
p  ^es  and,  while  much  fundamental  design  data  has  already  "been  de¬ 
veloped  much  remains  to  he  obtained  if  these  materials  are  to  he 
fnt  majcimum  efficiency v  Improvements  in  protective  coatings 

aircraft  and  the  development  of  simple  and  effective  means  of 
repairings  damaged  parts  are  also  needed. 

The  demand  for  new  axid.  improved  wood  containers  for  shipping  war 
supp  les  and  lend-lease  food  and  equipment  continues  to  expand.  The 

economical  of  material,  conserve  critical  shipping 
contents  during  shipment  and  storage, 
dredc, for  cleaning,  rustproffing  and  wrapping  hun- 
0  artillery  and  other  items  must  he  worked  out, 

wood  for  such  things  as  army  truck  bodies, 
hangars,  and  ships  and  boats  calls  for  improved 
s  of  selection  and  quicker  seasoning;  methods  for  assembling 

bending  techniques  and  protection  against 

aeterioration  aPd  fire. 

yaote  wood  from  logging  and  milling  operations  is  an  amole  and  low-cost 
source  of  many  chemi cal s  so  essential  for  war  needs,  Por  examole.  the 

converted  to  ethyl  alcohol  and  hi^ 

T yeast.  The  production  of;  alcohol  and  yeast  from  wood 
conserve  the  grain  supply  in  this  country  for  domestic  and 
5.VT-  requirements.  .Other  essential  chemicals  found  to  be  otbain- 

glyepls,  phenols,  cresols,  and  glycerine.  Re¬ 
search  is  needed  to  develop  commercially  practicable  methods  of 
producing  these  chemicals. 


To  heln  alleviate  the  paper  shortage  vhich  threatens  to  become  more 
acute  work  IS  needed  to  develop  methods  fcH-  increasing  yields  of 
p^p  from  the  wood  used.  Improvements  in  small  savmiill  operation  axe 
essential  to  help  relieve  the  shortage  of  lumber. 


Practically  all  of  the  research  and  technical  work  under 


General  Plan; 

. .  . - —  .  ^  cj.A\.L  v,cL;xiiij.i;ax  worK  unaer 

appropriation  is  bein^  conducted  at  the  forest  Products  Laboratory 
at  Ml  son  Wisconsin,  with  neaxly  100  percent  of  the  appropriation 
bding  devoted  to  wax  work.  The  small  amount  pf  "non-war"  work  being 
done  covers  that  required  %o  save  past  research,  ■  which  would  be  ex- 

P.bandon.  The  work  is  being  done  in  close 
conaboration  witn  the  Ariqy,  Wavy,  War  Production  Board,  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  CivU .‘Aeronautics  Board,  National  Advisory 
ommi^  ee  or  Aeronautics^  War  Pood  Administration,  and  other  wax 

agencies  and  manufacturer*  of  war  products. 
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Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program; 

Tim'ber  harvesting  ajid  conversion  investigations:  The  psst  year's  vrork 
under  this  project  included  a  study  of  gluing  sawed  surfaces  of  air¬ 
craft  lumber  of  Sitka  spruce  and  other  species  which  revealed  that 
yields  of  this  high-quality  material  can  he  increased  hy  as  much  as 
25  percent  over  rough  savdng  and  planing  with  less  labor  oer  finished 
lamination,  which  is  of  imnortance  in  vievr  of  existing  lumber  and  labor 
shortages;  made  test  runs  of  a  gang  saw  for  box  lumber  ha,ving  a  high 
production  rate  and  a  lower  than  normal  manpower  requirement  for  this 
acutely  needed  tyiie  of  lumber;  provided  Government  agencies  placing 
contracts  for  ga.sogens  (substitute  for  gasoline)  for  China  with  the 
results  of  the  Laboratory's  tests  of  a  gasogen-operated  truck;  and 
developed  a  conversion  unit  for  household  heating  plants  to  use  wood 
fuel  of  various  forms  ranging  from  chunks  to  sawdust,  as  a  substitute 
for  coal  and  oil.  Developed  and  disseminated  information  on  simple 
methods  of  improving  small  sawmill  operation  to  reduce  manpower  and 
eauipment  requirements.  Assistance  was  given  to  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineers 
in  improving  the  design  of  a  portable  sawmill  for  use  in  various  vran 
zones. 

At  present  the  work  is  continuing  on  methods  to  further  improve  the 
efficiency  of  small  sawmill  operation,  on  improved  means  of  producing 
and  utilizing  wood  in  various  forms  for  home  heating,  on  further 
testing  of  gasogens,  and  on  means  of  increasing  the  yields  of  aircraft 
quaJity  veneer  and  lumber  from  various  log  grades  of  =>ccepted  species. 

Forest  products  sta.tistics;  This  project  has  been  conducted  continuously 
since  I902  in  cooperation  with  the  Burea.u  of  the  Census  ' 
to  collect,  compile  and  disseminate  factual  information  on  the  pro¬ 
duction,  consumption  and  distribution  of  lumber  and  other  forest  products. 

iTearly  three  yeans  ago  the  emphasis  in  this  project  w'^s  changed  to 
conform  to  the  objectives  of  the  much  broa.der  studies  underway  to 
furnish  the  Array,  ITavy,  '"ar  Production  Board,  L^n  Food  Administration, 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  other  war  agencies  urgently  ne-eded 
information  on  the  requirements  of  forest  products,  availeble  and 
potential  supplies,  productive  capacity  of  forest  products  industries 
and  means  for  increasing  production. 

Pulp  and  paper  investigations;  Improvements  in  papreg,  the  high- 
strength  resin  impregnated  laminated  paper  plastic  developed,  at  the 
Laboratory  resulted  in  its  commercial  ad.aptation  for  many  war  items  in¬ 
cluding  ammunition  boxes;  equipment  boxes;  farings,  cowlings,  gunner 
seats,  gun  turrets  and.  floors  for  aircraft;  and  antiaircraft  gun  turrets. 
Experimental _ uses  include  shell  cases,  bomb  fins,  rockets,  depth  bombs 
and.  powder  tanks.  Laminated  paper  plastics  filled  th  lovr-cost  lignin 
from  vraste  pulp  liquor  were  produced,  which  hold  promise  as  substitutes 
for  conventional  paper  lamina.tes,  and.  the  lignin  has  possibilities  as  an 
extender  for  the  critical  phenolic  resins  used,  in  these  prod.ucts. 
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*•'*  ***®  properties  of  the  waterproof  solid 
HmlreJs^f  “f  ir./  oontainers  for  shipping  war  naterlals  L^food! 

vrappin!  en„r  r,  molstureproof  papers  for 

the‘nra“  puipne.it  for  overseas  shipment  were  tested  and  evaluated  for 
the  Ortoanoe  Department.  In  view  of  the  existing  paper  shlrt^re  r7 

t^hHo^  uned.’"'"’^  the  maximum  yield  of  pulp  from' 

high'strength3"rh^"?^“‘^®"  ond  adapting  both  the 

c^fasrlrtte  J  re  I  l\Shln-f illed  paper  plastics  to  .war  uses,  in- 

shipplnl  oLtfiners  ^  l-’>Pf°vlng  fibre  boards  for 

i~rT^r  ^  nvest  r  aaM  a„  .  ■  ^ ^ 

fund?^inent?»l  rtf  *  includes  the  development  of  much  additional 

craft*  dptei-  ■  wood  and  plyvrood  of  various  species  for  air- 

the  ^;v^^,.^o^I^:L^vf:pe1^f”®*^“^"°h""‘'"^“" 

-1  -,  _  V  -t  ?  y  specifications  for  ?>ircraft  lumber  of  surure 

publlcatli^’oftfe''^'^^''  hemlock;  the  preparation  of  50  ’ 

airc^ft  :'nd  oth  r  w^rpr'oductsr^'’-  “ 

members  the  inspection  of  broken  vrood 

BoarfL  detSlne  f Aeronautics 

redeslg^d  or^r  1  failure.  Hundreds  of  .containers  were 

for  thfoverLaPehi^^roJ  >'ovy.  and  Lend-lease 

for  pa-ckagiha  .:  equipment  and  supplies.  Training  courses 

Air  --’oroe?  Oomr^f  of  Arm.y  Ordnance,  Army  . 

people!  i*ngineers  and,  the-^avj-  were  attended  by  about  3000 

aMltloial  ^^®^“3.es  a  continuation  of  studies  to  develop 

base  laminates*  meetd ^  strength  properties  of  wood,  plyvrood,  and  wood- 
the  pad-aging  and  shi  continuing  heavy  demand  for  solutions  of 

and.ihe  improvement  of^d^fiTaad^f  b"  T  supplies; 

construction.  ^  fabrication  practices  in  engineering 

conducted  in^the  ^lorLjc^f  fh!  J  f  revised.  Demonstrations 

.can.  with  sll^!  ioanLtlonr  be  !! 

reoulred  for  aircraft  lumber'  ’ ir  «tepted  to  the  low-temperature  schedules 
preparatlon  of  r-  Ordnance  was  assisted  in  the 

'cherry  gunstocks  !M''hMd^!?ds^°^In^i“star"® 

of  the  iTavv  it  wee;  rt^imon  f  \  ^  study  originated  at  the  request 

can,  with  the  aid  of  chemical ^se  ^’o’^r-inch  white  oak  timbers 

checkin*-  thf,n  <nnmnTe-  sea*soning -a-gents,  be  seasoned  i,rith  less 

for  goldenrod  le8verwMd!^Mrb“^**'''^'''^s  ^  system  was  developed 

Of  a^aboratorXveirp  d  pK:tirL®od“!  "?!  T"’’  -5-Ples 

Quartermaster  borps  fSlest  l!  !plar/f  t°  ‘he 

satisfactory  gluing  o?  la!!*!  !!  ‘JPes  of  Army  footwear.  The 

craft  propeLfrs  afd'’!th:r^Ler::r”:o;n:s!!® 
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Underway  at  present  is  the  development  of  a  low-cost  furnace  kiln  for 
drying  "box  lumber;  the  inspection  for  the  Army  Air  forces  of  kiln 
drying  facilities  to  determine  their  suitability  for  aircraft  lumber; 
and  a  survey  of  the  shipyards  for  the  Uavy  to  assist  in  solving 
problems  on  the  bending,  seasoning,  and.  storage  of  shin  timbers. 

Chemical  comnosition.  and  .wood  utilization  investigations:  A  pilot 
plant  investigation  was  undertaiien  at  the  reouest  of  the  Uar  Production 
Board  to  obtain  technical  experience  vrith  the  Scholler  process,  now  used 
extensively  in  Germany,  for  the  nr eduction  of  sugar  from  wood  waste 
and  it s ‘ conversion  into  ethyl  alcohol  and  high  protein  feeding  yeast. 

The  improvement  and  adaptability  of  impreg  and  compreg  to  war  uses  was 
continued.  Staypak,  a  form  of  compressed  wood  of  high  d.ensity  and 
strentgh  requiring  no  resin  in  the  wood  structure  was  developed-  which 
apnears  promising  for  airplane  propellers.  Progress  was  made  in  the 
development  of  battery  separators  of  wood  pulp"  and.  hydrolized  wood,  to 
overcome  the  d.iff iculties  being  experienced,  with,  the  rubber  separators 
now  used,  in  storage  batteries  tha.t  are  shipped,  dry  but  fu].ly  charged  to 
theatres  of  war.  A  method  was  developed  for  increasing  the  yield  of 
alnha  pulp  from  wood  from  which  explosives,  rayon  for  tires,  lacquer 
finishes  for  aircraft  and.  other  essential  war  products  are  obtained. 

Of  the  many  chemicals  found  to  be  derivable  from  lignin  in  vraste  pulp 
liquors  and  waste  wood  by  hydrogenation,  particular  attention  was 
given  to  the  tar  acids  which  contain  phenols  and  cresols  urgently 
needed  in  the  war  effort  for  the  prod.uction  of  phenolic  resins. 

Currently  the  program  includes  further  work  on  the  production  of  wood 
sugar  from  waste  wood  and  its  conversion  to  ethyl  alcohol  and  high 
protein  feeds,  improving  compreg  and  staypak  and  adapting  them  to 
additional  war  uses,  and  on  further  increasing  yields  of  alpha  pulp 
from  wood. 

Vfood  preservation  investigations  (including  investigations  on  veneer, 

plywood  and  gluing) ;  At  the  request  of.  the  Uavy  and  the  Ua.r  Production 

Board  a  method  was  d.eveloped  for  producing  laminated  ship  timbers. 

Many  refinements  rema.in  to  be  worked  out  and  new  glues  v^hich  are 
promising  for  this  use  must  be  tested.  The  "¥ood  Aircraft  Fabrication 
Manual"  prepared  last  year  for  the  Aeronautical  Board,  was  revised  to 
include  the  many  new  developments  since  the  original  manual  was  compiled 
A  new  Army-Uavy  specification  for  aircraft  veneer  and  plywood  was 
pre^oared.  Courses  of  instruction  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  vrood. 
aircraft  and  for  the  inspection  of  a.ircraft  wood  organized  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Army  Air  Fcarces  and  the  Favy  were  given  to  more  than  600 
people.  Other  instructional  courses  were  given  for  inspectors  of  vrood 
ship  construction  a.nd  for  ma.nuf acturers  of  aircraft  veneer  and  plywood. 

The  present  work  includes  studies  on  the  improvement  of  finishes  for 
wood  aircraft;  on  glues  and  gluing  techniques  for  aircraft  and  laminated 
shin  construction;  on  fire-retardant  treatments;  and.  the  preparation  for 
the  Army  Air  Forces  of  a  maintenance  and  repair  manual  for  wood  aircraft 


jfogd_^tructure  gnd  gro^«rbh  conditions  investigations;  Accomplishments 
last  year  under  this  project-  included  a  study  -for  the  har  Production 
Board  to  determine  na,tive  woods  that  can  he  used  for  war  purposes  in 
place  of  such  imported  v^oods  as  mahogany,  khaya?  lignumvitae,  boxwood, 
ironwood-,  -  teak  and  rattan  from  which  it  vras  possible  to  recommend  native 
woods  to  replace  most  of  the  above  species  and  thus  save  critical  shinping 
space;  the ^development  of  sinrole  methods  for  determining  the  specific" 
gravity  and  detecting  defects  such  as  compression  failures  and  com¬ 
pression  wood  in  aircraft  quality  beneer,  plywood,  and.  lumber;  practical 
mill  trials  of  shuttles  of  open-grown  maple  to  determine  its  suitability 
as  a  substitute  for  the  rapidly  diminishing  supply  of  dogwood;  and  an 
investigation  for  the  Ordnance  Department  to  determine  the  value  of  yellow 
birch,  sugar  maple,,  and  red  maple  for  gunstocks  in  place  of  black  walnut. 

Work  now  under  way  includes  a  continuation  of  the  development  of  simple 
and  rapid  methods  for  detecting  obscure  defects  in  aircraft  veneer 
plywood  and  lumber;,  the  effect  of  various  defects  on  the  physical  and 
mechni cal  properties  of  wood  aircraft  parts;  and  finddng  substitute 

species  for  those  woods  now  used  in  military  eouipment  that  are  becoming 
scarce.  ^ 


(g)  Forest  Survey 

Appropriation  Act ,  I9U4'  . . . 

Anticipated  deficienc3'’  for  overtime  pay  required,  bv  the 

¥ar  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  I943  ’ . . . 

Total  anticipated  available,  1944 

Budget  estimate,  I945  . . h!  . 


$i4o,ooo 

+16,246 

“156,246 

156,246 


PROJECT  STATEIOTT 


Project 

1943 

1944 

( esti¬ 
mated) 

1945 

( esti- 
raat  ed) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1.  Survey  of  forest,  resources, 
present  and.  future  requirements  .. 
covered  into  Treasury  in  a.ccord.ance 
vrith  Public  Law  674  .. 

$200,S43 

QPQ 

5156,246 

$156,246 

Unobligated  balauice  ...... 

Total  available  .  .  . 

-  - 

Transferred  to  "Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
iij'conomics” ,  economic  investi¬ 
gations  . 

dU  0 ,  +  5o 

150, 24o 

1^0,246 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime 
pay  . 

JJ( 

-16,246 

Total  estimate  or  appropriation 

.  210,775 

i4o,ooo 

156,246 
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statement  of  Overtine  Costs 


I9I.3 

EstnOTT 

"Eitn^ 

Dvertimo  nb.'^nrbed  ....................... 

$600 

I600 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  (approp 

printed,  19h3j  estiiuated  supplem.ental, 
19lii'-;  and  included  in  budget  estimate, 
iqj,q3  . ' . . 

8 , 1I1.6 

16,214.6 

16, 2146 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months  in 

. . . . 

15,591 

16,8146 

16,8146 

♦Difference  tet'.Teen  overtine  cost  and  supplenental  appropriation. 


’^•ORK  UITDSR  THIS  .ii-?RO-RIHTIOH 

Objective:  To  furnish  dependable  infornation  on  the  area,  volune, 

quality,  location  and  condition  of  the  timber  resource  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  requirements  for  forest  products. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Approximately  63O  million  acres,  or 
one- third  of  the  total  land'  area  of  the  United  States  is  in  forest. 
These  forests  constitute  one  of  the  nost  important  ronevable  natural 
resources  of  the  country.  They  supply  the  najor  part  of  the  nation's 
consumption  of  iTinber,  pulpivood,  fuel  iTOod,  chemical  vood,  poles, 
posts,  piling,  etc. ; 'provide  labor  income  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
population;  and  afford  the  best  use  of  the  bulk  of  the  land  involved. 
Cutting  has  gone  on  since  settlement  and  the  bulk  of  the  remaining 
virgin  timber  non'-  being  cut  is  confined  to  the  vestern  states.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  forest  products  in  the  rest  of  the  country  is  confined 
chiefly  to  second  gro'ivbh.  The  point  has  been  reached  "vhere  careful 
stock-taking  is  essential  in  order  that  public  a.nd  private  agencies 
may  develop  plans  and  programs  vdiich  vd.ll  assure  adequate  supplies 
of  forest  products  for  the  future  and  to  develop  a  sound  basis  for 
forest  land  management.  Previous  to  undertaking  the  present  survey, 
there  never  had  been  an  adequate  determination  of  the  extent,  location 
character,  and  condition  of  the  forest  resources  or  the  rate  at  vvhich 
they  are  being  depleted,  or  of  the  present  and  probable  future  con¬ 
sumption  of  forest  products. 

The  job  of  the  forest  survey  is  to  inventorj^  the  forest  resources  of 
the  nation  by  a  system  of  saiapling  to  obtain  information  on  area, 
location,  volurae,  and  condition  of  timber,  grovrth,  depletion,  etc., 
and  to  ascertain  the  present  and  future  trends  in  our  forest  products 
requirements.  Careful  analysis  and  interpretation  of  these  data  are 
basic  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  forest  situation  and  the  maximum 
needs  for  timber,  to  the  development  of  principles,  policies,  and 
plans  for  permanent  forest  production  and  to  the  stabilization  of 
forest  employment.  Present  v/ar  requirements  for  forest  products  and 
anticipated  civilian  needs  after  the  v/ar  ure  currentl3/'  focusing 
attention  on  the  supply  of  timber  because  of  serious  shortages  in 
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™P°rtanoe  of  forests  as  -a  orOD,  and  the  hWh 
^^aoo  wood  nay  be  expected  to  hold  in  ..the  nornal  naricets  after  thi 

^oral_  Plan:  The  forest  survey  was  initiated  in  I930.  The  obieotive 
privatn-ndrfod^  “  inventory  and  analysis  of  both  public  and 

LnsurrotloS  of  fo  Pfospf etlve  production  and 

c  nsuraption  of  forest  products  and  the  influencing  factors.  The  in¬ 
ventory  field  work- is  being  done' under  the- direction  of  ;h;  re^Lni 

^ittn  "he  requirements  phase  by  a  central 

of  the' Chief ""o-  tr"  foneral  supervision  of  both  from  the  office 

the  Chief  o.  the  Forest  Service  in  ^-.b-shington.  The  general  plan 

FLl^nr'^'f  territory  as  rapidly  as  conditions  will  perr^it. 

Findings  of  the  survey  are  compiled,  analyzed,  and  reports  are  issued 
by  ocmties  or  groups, of  counties.  States,  anJ  forest  regionras 
soon  as  possible  after  completion  of  the  field  inventorv,  and  sub- 

the-  te.,itory  covered  are  broughi^p  to  date 
througn  field  cnecks  in  order  to  keen  the  infer- 
thkj’u-rT"**  the  oonpletioii  of  the  entire  country  by 

ttereSter!  ^ep  the  data  current 

Cyrent  Prbgfaa:  T6  date,  '  J05  nillion  acres  have  been 
Xte  rL  “p^I^shtory,  leaving  325  million  acres  to  com- 
porSd  1?/^  and  85  percent  of  the  area  surveyed  has  been  re- 

Rtsto,  ■  reports  and  forest-type  maps  on  all  or  parts  of  16 

and  +r’  South,  Appalachians,  Lake  States,  Inland  Baulro 

and  the  Pacific  Coast.  Of  these.  18  forest  inventory  hpSks  aiTd  too’ 
on  requirenents-one  for  lumber  on  farms  and  the  ether  forshiruLn 
p^poses--v,-ere  issued  in  the  past -year.  Collection  of  forest  IpStion 
informa-tion  and  grovrth  computations,  both  required  in  koapine  the 

hsc!nfLued^  tb  R  *!'"  =  .P“''P°==e-  I^e  survey  of  new  country  was 
^mrir  rbol  A  ™'-P  S“ee  that 

t^kragau^ir  ^opplying  information  and  sLvicos 

nece^Lrv “or  tb  -  aa  resources  and  forest  products  requirements 

dukr'lndustr^erf''''"  created  demands  by  war  agencies  and  forest  pro-  . 
quanhSi's  a  f°r  current  information  on  the  location,  available 

wospoSJv;  processing  facilities,  and  present  and 

prospective  requirements  and  supply  of  over-all  lumber',  special  tv- 

a"cra1rven::^'"‘^“?"  f  alrcrak-.ph^iod, 

pc^r  piTinrkT  !  dlctlllation  products,^ cooperage, 

rlar  ■  ^  ^  S'  taimin,  and  other  products  as  a  basis  for 

sinp™Sfnterk’’™k°,-^"°c  materials.  The  forest  survey, 

takiuo  -An  bhfT  funds  from  the  '^s.r  Production  Board,  is  under- 
kin^  uo  meet  this  wartime  need  by  compiling  and  suonlvinp" 

malyhn-  already  obtained  by  field  surveys,  re- 

critfcalL  ukd  A  auoh  war  problems,  making  spot  surJe^s  of 

rit_cally  noodod  species  in  uninventoried  territories,  helping  to 
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cpnvass  primary  forest  industries  to  determine  lumber  and  timber  pro¬ 
duction,  making  special  field  cruises  to  appraise  the  quality  and 
Quantity  of  species  suited  to  special  purposes  sucla  as  a.ircraft  lumber 
and  veneer,  and  making  periodic  estimates  of  current  requirements  for 
forest  products. 

Current  plans  are  to  give  priority  to  supplying  information  required 
by  wax  agencies  and,  as  time  permits,  to  keep  the  forest  inventory  in¬ 
formation  as  nearly  up-to-date  as  facilities  will  permit.  The  data  on 
lumber  and  timber  manufacture  are  useful  in  conrouting  drain  on  the 
forest  resource.  Likewise,  the  information  being  compiled  on  require¬ 
ments  contributes  to  one  of  the  ma.Jor  objectives  of  the  forest  survey. 
With  the  current  appropriation,  and  the  greatly  increased  cutting 
during  war  time  it  will  not  be  possible  to  make  satisfactory  progress 
in  eveiq^  respect  in  keeping  the  data  current  for  the  portion  of  the 
country  that  has  been  covered  by  the  survey.  '  I'To  new  areas  will  be 
inventoried  this  year  under  the  standard  survey  procedure. 


(h)  Forest  Economics 


Appropriation  Act,  19^^  . . $  75*000 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime  pay  required  by  the 

^iar  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  19^3  . .  •  •  +10,^04 

Total  anticipated  available,  1944  . . .  S5,4o4 

Budget  estimate,  1945  . .  ..  g5*4o4 


PROJECT  STATEI^UTT 


Project 

1943 

1944 

( est i- 
mated) 

1945 

( esti- 
mat  ed) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1.  Financial  aspects  of  forestry 
investigations . . . 

$  51,052 

14,250 

13.730 

?2,4o5 

18,253 

500 

1.993 

$56, ’367 

9,076 

g.575 

11,386 

$56,367 

9.076 

2,575 

11,386 

2.  Stumpage,  log,  and  lumber  price 
investigations  . . 

3.  Range  economics  investigations. . 

4.  Economic-social  benefits  of 

forestry  investigations  . . 

—  — 

5.  Few  public  domain  investigations 
Covered  into  Treasury  in  accordance 
with  Public  Law  674  . . 

—  — 

Unobligated  ba„lance  . 

..  — 

—  — 

—  ^ 

Total  available  . 

122,183 

85,4o4 

-iO,4o4 

85,4o4 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime 
pay  . . . 

Total  estimate  or  appropriation 

122,183 

75,000 

85,4o4 

statement  of  Overtime  Costs 


:  1943 

'Estl9h4 

E St. 1945 

Overtime  absorbed  . 

overtim-e,  (appropriated, 

19  3»  estimated  supplemenhal ,  I9UU;,  and 
included  in  budget  estima+e,  1.9^5)’ . 

:*$ii,Sg3 

:  3.183 

lO.,4oU 

$ 

. 10,4o4 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months  in  I9U3) . 

: • .  S,066 

10,4o4 

10,4o4 

♦  Difference  between  overt  -.me  cost  and  supplement al  appropriation. 

WOrXUFDER  THIS  APFROPHIATIOF 

furnish  information  and  advice  needed  in  solving  the 
ploitatiortrperm*^  transition  from  unregulj^.ted  forest  ex- 

fore!f  induJtrle?  a  !  forests,  in  developing  stable 

tion  of  forecjf  i  '^®^®^®ining^  sound  programs  of  public  acquisi- 

-n-r  +•  VI  ^  ands,  in  formulating  economically  and  socially 

f°fest  l,uid-use  principles,  end  in  .Ltlng  demands  for 
information  ana  other  speciarservlces  arlsing  out  of  war  actlvuLs. 

Tte  Problem  and  its  Signifi  cance--  There  is  a  constant  and  urgent  demand 
lor  iniormation.  consultation,  special  reports.  "hot-soot“  fnyLti 
fL  ^  specialized  services  which  personnel  on  this 

wnf^Ls™  ::s  ef«:ien%‘’'ihr® 

production  war  agencies  dealing  with  the 

products  call  on  Horeit^q  controls  of  the  many  forest 

porL  !nd  data  anrr  frequently  for  special  re- 

contact  with  thP<=*P  members  are  in  almost  continuous 

contact  tn  tnese  agencies  through  conferences. 

sclutionrru-rr^  forestr.-  problem  has  important  economic  aspects. 

aSv  iroc'd  d  r  and  the  data  and  - 

T^rL^  ol  O  h  furnished  only  by  .specially  trained  Personnel. 

'Jh=t  ovgently  reoulring  solution  Include  the  folloadng; 

^  do  :  :  "a^dT  -^‘--a-yield  managf: 

^  .  J-3UUS?  ./here  and  under  -hat  co.nditionp  and  to  what 

extent  cpu  rroroved  forestry -practices  be  made  financiallv  fppsible? 

Ta":'“i  t  re”"  and  interpreted'- -::"s:r.,e 

Under  “at  clroumst  l-nd-use  and  forest  management  practices? 

-than  prrvlte  „^“e::Sri'fo-r:st  ra:d”r^“"  suitable  and  eocnomlca 
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other  problems  of  high  priority  that  require  economic  study  e.nd  analysis, 
freouently  in  correletion  with  other  forest  research,  are  those  resulting 
from  large-scale  abandonment  of  cutover  lands,  and  those  requiring  a 
formulation  of  practical  methods  of  placing  the  small  reserves  of  virgin 
timber  on  a  sustained-yield  basis.  Also  included  are  problems  necessi- 
ta,ting  the  collection'  and  analj^sis  of.  cu.rrent  data  on  prices  of  forest, 
products,  on  the  economic  aspects  of  cooperative  associations  for  the 
management  of  woodlands  and-  marketing  of  the  products  received  therefrom, 
on  the  economic  effects  of  alternative  patterns  of  range  privilege 
distribution  on  national  forest  lands,  on  the  rehahilitat ion  of  re¬ 
sources  and  people  in  submarginal  forest  communities  and,  of  immediate 
and  paramount  importance,  on  many  aspects  of  forestry  arising  as  a  result 
of  war  needs. 

G-eneral  Flan:  Highest  priority  is  given  those  activities  where  the  in- 
-formation  and  skills  developed  by.  this  project  contribute  most  to  the 
war  effort.  Forest  economics  investigations  are  in  process  at  five  of 
the  forest  experiment  stations  and  at  the  Washington  office  where  a 
small  staff  of  technicians  is  maintained.  Cooperative  vrorking  relation¬ 
ships  exist  with  a  number  of  other  groups,  including  State  experiment 
stations,  universities,  trade  associa.tions,  the  Bureau  of  Census,  s  om.e 
war  agencies  and  other  Federal  bureaus. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Programs: 

Financial  aspects,  of  forestry  investigations:  The  personnel  on  this 
project  have  been  in  considerable  demand  for  consultation  with  war 
agencies.  Because  of  need  for  greater  production  of  forest  items, 
studies  have  been  mad.e  in  critical  regions  to  ascertain  the  minimum 
diameter  of  trees  to  cut  in  relation  to  the  most  efficient  use  of  man¬ 
power  and  equipment  in  the  logging  and  sawing  of  second-growth  areas. 
Other  war  activities  of  the  project  include  the  study  of  deraand-price- 
supply  relationships  to  aid  in  maintaining  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
forest  products  for  war  uses;  the  investigation  of  transportation 
problems  from  wood-s  to  mills  vdth  recommended  methods  of  securing 
greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  use  of  available  facilities; 
the  participation  by  the  field  personnel  in  the  census  of  lumber  pro¬ 
duction;  the  surveying  of  forest  industries  vrhere  critical  supply 
situations  anise;  and  the  study  of  boxing  and  barrel  problems  with 
suggestions  for  relieving  bottlenecks. 

Fundamentally,  this  project  has  two  phases.  The  first  is  a  study  of 
the  financial  aspects  of  commercially  owned  forests  to  d.etermine  the 
extent  to  which  improved  forestry  practices  are  economically  feasible 
and  may  contribute  to  a  community's  industrial  stabilization  and  welfare. 
Work  has  been  centered  largely  at  the  Southern  and  Pacific  Worthvrest 
Forest  Experiment  Stations  but  is  now  su^ended  at  the  latter  station 
because  of  lack  of  sufficient  funds. 
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At  the  Southern  Station,  where 'work  centers  around  the  Crossett  Ex- 
perimentaJ.  Eorest  (Arkansas),  vhiqh  is  typical  of  the  pine-hardwood 
forests  of  Arkansa.s,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  "business  management  methods 
ere  applied  to  forest  stands  and  v;ays  are  tested  to  meet  ownershiu 
expenses  —  such  as  taxes,  fire  protection,  forest  utilization,  roads, 
thinnings,  and  other  stand  improvements —  and  yet  leave  sufficient  net 
income  to  warfaht  continuous  forest  ownership  and  improvement.  Kany 
owners  , of  savmills  in  this  region  are  faced  with  the  nro'blem  of  ad¬ 
justing  to  sustained  yield  in  order  to  continue  industrial  operation, 
or  of  clean-rcutting  and  then  quitting.  The  problem  is  emphasized  "be¬ 
cause  of, the  current  stress  on  greater  production  for  wp.r  needs. 

The  findings  to  date,  indicate  .that .  the  prospects  of  profita"ble  sustained 
yield  from  these  young  pine-hardwood,  stand s  far  outvreigh' the  merits  of 
■  a  cut-out  and  raove-on  policy.  Studies  shovr  that  a  small  selective  cut 
per  acre,  when  made  according  to  tested  practices,  results  in  profita"ble 
logging  vrithout  denuding  -  the  ,  land.  The  methods  so  far  developed  and 
proved  are  being  adopted  by  several  owners  of  the  larger  forest  pro¬ 
perties  in  this  forest  type.  The  methods  are  also  being  carried  to 
smalL  properties  through  farm  forestry  projects  and  cooperative  agency 
efforts  to  aid  owners  of  sma.ll  woodlands.  Luring  the  pa.st  year  many 
forest  owners,  including  farmers  vhth  wooded  areas,  visited  the  ex¬ 
perimental  tract  to  observe. cutting  practices  and  obtain  information  on 
timber  yields  in  relation  to  costs  and  returns. 

Tnere  remains  to  be  made  tests  of  the  financiadly  pra.ctical  cutting 
cycle  the  interval  at  which  an  operator  should  wait  before  returning 
to  an  area  for  another  timber  cut  —  and  of  the  manner  of  cutting  a, nd 
the  type  and  quality  of  forest  product  resulting.  Because  of  its  value 
.  as  a^guide  to  forest  owners  and  forest  industry,  the  i  Tportance  of 
continuity  in  the  cutting  schedules  and  records  cannot  be  over stressed. 

The  second  phase  of  the  project  is  an  investigation  of  the  economic 
problems  of  fanm  vroodlands.  nmphasis  is  placed  upon  methods  whereby 
farm  woods  can  be  mao-e  to  contribute  more  to  their  oners'  incomes  and 
to  stabilize  local  v/oods  industries,  while  at  the  same  time  aiding  in 
the  greater  production  of  forest  products  needed  for  the  war.  Work 
on  a  maintenance  basis  is  carried  on  at  ea.ch  of  the  Allegheny,  Central,  ' 
and  Lake  States  Experiment  Stations; 

•At  the ^Allegheny ,  a  project  in  Otsego  County,  Hew  York,  aims  to  study 
economic  problems  involved  in. the  establishment  and  development  of 
forest  cooperatives.  This  farm-forest  cooperative  association,  com¬ 
posed  of  approximately  a  thousa.nd  members,  still  is  in  the  develop¬ 
mental^  stage,  and  is  a  "testing  ground"  for  obtaining  data  which 
potentially  are  of  nation-wide  significance 'for 'the  future  of  farm- 
forestry  cooperatives.  Control  of  timber  cutting  has  been  established 
on  all  members’  lands,  and  the  woodlands  are  becoming  an  increasingly 
valuable  part  of  the  farm  enterprise. 
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Work  was  nearing  completion  at  the  Central.  States  Experiment  Station 
in  cooneration  vrith  the  various  State  a.gri cultural  experiment  stations 
on  an  analysis  of  the  present  and  future  of  fprm  woodlands  in  the 
economy  of  the  Corn  Belt  States. 

Studies  in  the  Lake  States  concern  present  and  potential  contrihtt  ions 
of  typical  small  farm  v/oodlands  to  the  rura.l  economy.  Practices  re¬ 
quired  for  good  forest  management,  and  prohahle  yields,  costs  and 
returns  vrere  studied  in  rela.tion  to  the  size  of  farm  woodlots  which 
can  he, operated  per  family.  Much  of  the  current  effort  is  directed 
toward  aid  of  several  farm-forest  cooperative  associations  on  technical 
prohle.ms  of  increasing  production  of  needed  forest  products  for  the  war. 

Stumpage,  log  and  lumber  price  investigations:  These  investigations 
involving  the  collection  and  interpretation  of  data  on  stumpage,  logs, 
and  lumber  prices  have  been  particularly  valuable  in  the  vrar  effort. 

Statistical  releases  aid  analyses  pertaining  to  these  data  normally 
are  issued  annually.  During  the  war,  however,  the  information  is  in 
such  great  demand  by  war  agencies'  that  special  compilations  are  made 
from  time  to  time.  The  OPA  ha.s  made  use  of  the  'data  extensively 
in  connection  vdth  controls  over  stumpage  lumber  and  log  prices  and 
the  I'/PB  has  used  the  data  to  stud^^  the  effects  of  prices  and  proposed 
price  controls  on  lumber  production.  This  has  involved  intensification 
of  the  work  in  several  directions. 

In  addition  to  the  uses  made  of  the  statistics  by  war  agencies,  trade 
associations,  private  lumber  operators  and  various  research  agencies 
request  for  use  in  their'  vprk,  information  obtained  by  this  project. 

Economic-social  benefits  of  forestry  investigations:  The  investigation 
under  this  project  is  pointing  out  the  possibilities  of  solving  the 
forest  resources  problems  of  the  Pennsylvania  Anthracite  region  by 
restoring  the  one  great  replaceable  natural  resource  ~  the  forests  . 

In  its  recent  report  to  the  President,  the  Pederal  Anthracit e , Commi ssion 
included  the  specific  recomm.endati6n  that  the  forestry  investigations  in 
the  Anthracite  region  be  intensified  and  expedited.  One  and  a  half 
million .people ,  living  on  about  four  million  acres  which  at  present 
provides  but  a  single  declining  industry  —  the  mining  of  hard  coal  — 
present  a.  serious  social  and  economic  problem. 

Resources  are  being  analyzed  by  countie.s.  A  study  of  one  county  for 
example,  shows  how  the  forests  a'nd  forest  industries  gradually  could 
be  increased  to  at  least  10  .tines  its  present  figure  and  how  income 
to  forest  ovTners  could  be  ra.ised  five  ti.mes  to  reach  a.n  estimated 
total  value  of  $7 » 500,000.  At  the  same  time  the  county  tax  base  would 
be  \»ddened,  the  flood  ha.zards  in  the  region  reduced,  -and  the  re¬ 
creational  opportunities  i.mmeasurably  expanded.  ■  Studies  for  other 
counties  in  the  Anthracite  territ.ory  are  yielding  similarly  significant 
results. 


The  initial  field  survey  in  tlie  region  was  completed  during  the  year. 
Data  are  now  availa-hle  on  the  resources'"0‘f  9  of  15  counties.  A 
new  technique  of  field  survey  was  developed  to  maJoe  possihle  a 
hundred,  percent  canvass,  of  merchantahle  tracts  •','d.thin  each  county. 

These  data  are  being  made  ava.ilable  to  war  agencies  and  to  sa^ill 
ajid  mine-timber  operators. 

Other-'cbntributi ons  to  the  war  effort  made  by  this  project  include: 
burnishing  forest  cover,  ovmership,  and  land-use  maps  to  military 
personnel;  participation  in  the  census  of  lumber  production;  and 
contributing  to  special  surveys  of  critical  species. 

Bange  economics  investigations:  The  range  research  program,  curraitly 
continued  on  a.  limited  basis  due  to  reduction- in  funds,  is. .integrated 
vrith  the  Department's  vrar  objectives  of  obtaining  higher  meat  pro¬ 
duction.  Technical  assistance  is  provided  range  administrators,  and 
special  jobs  include  analyzing  available  data  on  meeting  livestock 
production  goals  by  reducing  losses  and  increasing  market  weights, 
without  further  deterioration  of  range  lands,  information  is  also 
provided  for  the  imfiiediate  use  of  stockmen  regarding  the  relative 
efficiency  of  various  sizes  and  types  of  range  livestock  operations- 
and  methods  of  coordinating  and  adjusting 'the  use  of  open  range,  range 
property  and  feed  crops. 

The  livesiock  industry  in  the  Intermountain  region,  where  all  I'l-'ork  on 
this  project  thus  far  has  been  conducted,  ■  embraces  an  area  of  l45 
ipillion  a^res  of  range  land.  The  livestock  industry  in  this  region  - 
supports  substantial  proportion  of' the  local  population.  Large 
ninnbers  oS  sheep  and  cattle  are  supplied' to' local  and  Hation-wide 
markets  for  wool  and  mea.t.  The  industry"  depends"  wholly 'bn  adequate- 
and  sustained  forage  resources  for  its  healthy  existence  and  grovdh, ■ 
requiring  wise  use  of  both  public  and  private  lands,'  The'  economic 
basis  for  planning  such  use  calls;  for , comprehensive  and  continuing 
research.  Economic; aspects  relative  to  overstocking  of  ranges, 
deterioration  of  forage  crops,  distribution  of  and  charges  for  use 
privileges  on  public  range  lands,  extent  of  such  use,  conflicting  land 
uses,  and  range  land  taxation,  valuation,  and  financing  are  involved. 

New  public  domain  investigations;  The  objective  of  this  project  was  to 
cope  with  the  problems  resulting  from  wholesale  abandonment,  through 
tax  delinquency,  of  cutover  forest  land  by  private  owners. 

The  tax  reversion  trend  has  declined  in  some  regions  recently,  but 
in  others  is:  continuing  unabated.  The  past  year  was  devoted  to 
completing  studies  under  way  and.  ^'^riting  reports.  The  project  has 
been  discontinued . 


(i)  Imprest  Influences 

Appropriation  Act ,  19^^  . . . .  * 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime  paj^  required  "by  the 

Overtime  Pay  Act  of  19^3  . ' . 

ToteJ  snticipated  availphle,  19^^  . . 

Budget  estimate,  19^5  . . . . 


PHOJECT  STAmiENT 


Project 

19U3 

1944 

( esti¬ 
mated) 

1945 

( esti¬ 
mated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1.  Investigations  of  the  influence 

of  forests  on  streamflow . . 

$  93,!t85 

$  86,762 

$  86,762 

— 

2,  Investigations  of  utilization, 
of  wpter  "by  trees  . . . 

24,064 

3.  Investigations  of  stabilizing 
soils  . . . . . . 

17,420 

U.  Investigations  of  the  effect  .of 

.  6,204 

forest  cover  on  climate  . . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accordance 
with  Public  Law  67^  . 

4oo 

Unbbligated  balance  . . . 

264 

—  _ 

—  — 

Total  ■.•available- :  *■ .  fv,  v  v:iv . 

1^1,237 

86,762 

26,762 

-  - 

Anticipated. dqficiqncy.t'o?’ .  cveptitje 

-11,762 

Tota.l  estima.te  or  a,ppropription 

i4i.S37 

75,000 

86,762 

Statement  of  Overtime  Costs 


19U3 

Bst.1944 

Sst.1945 

Overtime  absorbed  . . . 

*$1,264 

$  -  - 

$  -  - 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  (a-opropriated,  ■ 

1943,  estimated  supplemental,  194^;  a.nd 
included  in  budget  estimate,  1945)  . . 

2,837 

11,762 

11.762 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months  in  1943)  •• 

10,101 

11.762 

11,762 

$75,000 

+11,762 

26.762 

80.762 


*  Difference  hetvreen  overtime  cost  and  supplemental  appropriation. 
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■  ...  \  TOEriM)M  THIS  APPHOFSI^TIOIT  .  . 

Objec'tivet  To  o'btpin  pnd  furnish  factual  informat.ion  as  a.  "basis  for 
management  of  forest  and  range  lands"  on  Important, .water she d s  (a)  to 
provide  mo.re-  uniform  streamflow,  ("b')  to  insure -ur  augment  availa.'ble 
vrater  supplies,  and  (c)  to  reduce  flood,  and  related  damages. 

The  Pro'blem ’and  -  it  s  Significance:  Appropriate  management  practices 
are  appl.ica'ble  to  a  tremend.ous  area  of'  vdld  land,  (nuhlic  and.  private) 
at  the  headwaters  of  rivers  —  lajid  which-directly  affects  lajrge 
'  values  and  interests  in  water  resources',.  .  The  va-lue'  of  this  land  for 
vrater  production  is  estimated  at  from  $'3'  to-  $2-5; ..per  acre.  Resulting 
floodL  damages  from  the  loss  of  the  cover  in  some  ca.ses  has  "been  over 
$1,000  per  contri'buting  acre.  . 

The  value  of  water  is  exceedingly  high.  In  19^0,  nearly.  1,000,000 
acres  of  - irrigated  land  produced  agricultural  crops  worth  n’t© ut  -.p 

■  $15', 000, 000;  about  35  percent  'of  the  water  so  used  came  from  forested 

■  X'fate.reheds.  Shortages  of  irrigation  vrater  at  the  present  time  threaten 
food  production  goals.  About"  a  "billion  dollars,  v.rorth,  of  electrical 
energy  was  generated  by  hydroelectric  plants  in  19^0;  about  85  percent 
of  the  vrater  so  used  came  fro.m  forested  v/atersheds.  Hundreds  of 
"municipalities,  including  such  centers  as  Hew  York,  San  Prancisco, 
Oakland,  Seattle,  Portland,  and  San  Diego,-  obtain  all  or  most  of  their 
water  supply  directly  from  forested  watersheds. 

Millions  of  dollars  of  damages  are  caused  annually  "by  floods  and 
sedinentation  x-rhich  also  threaten  the  well-being  and  security  of 
people,  hgjny  reservoirs  for  municipal  supply,  irrigation,  power,  and 
flood  control  ha.ve  lost  an  alarming  amount  of  their  effective  capacity 
due  to  ,  siltation,  -largely  due  to  removal  or  depletion  of  the  natural 
cover  on  the  vrater  shed,  navigation  "of  rivers  and  harbors  is  being 
constantly  hampered  by  sediments  vrhich  can  be -removed  only  by  costly 
•  dredging. 

Every  important  watershed  of  the  Hat  ion  cont-ains  some  of  its  630,000,000 
acres  of  forest  and  5^5,000,000  acres  of  non-forest  range  land.  About 
50  percent  of  this  immense  a.rea  has  high  vrg.tershed  protective  value, 
and  25  percent  additiona.1  has"  a  moderate,  value.  Of  all  the  States,  only 
Dela-ware  and  El,or,ide,  .do  .not  contain  forest  lands  with  knovrn  importa.nt 
vrater  relations,. 

The  public  has  acquired  a  large 'area  of  these  forest  anb  range  lands. 
This  ormership,  therefore,  suggests' management  in  the  public  interest, 
especially  vrhen  such  lands  have  high  vrater  shed  value.  Furthermore, 
as  many  of  these  lands  are  in  a  badly ■  depleted  stats  vrhen  acquired, 
restorative  measures  are  es-'-ential  to  bring  about  desirable  vraterflow 
conditions. 
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Federal  end  State  policies  as  to  the  manegement ,  use,  and  ownership 
of  forest  and  range  lands  ha.ve  "been  "based  on  scanty  information  as  to 
the  relation  of  these  lands  to  water.  Although  some  of  these  policies 
are  possi'bly  correct  in  the  main,  they  need  modification  or  restriction 
vrhen  auplied  to  limited  areas  or  given  sets  of  conditions.  Facets  upon 
which  to  "base  such  specific  application  are  wholly  inadequa,te. 

Furthermore,  public  works  programs  being  developed; for  these  lands  in 
the  interest  of  the  water  resource  may  not  achieve  their  avowed  purpose, 
or  if  they  do,  may  prove  too  costly  or  achieve  results  in,  too  long  a. 
time.  Facts  a.s  to  the  value  of  specific  proposed  measures  to  increase 
vrater  yield,  regularize  flow,  reduce  flood  losses,  and  prevent  erosion, 
axe  either  laxgely  absent  or  are  too  few  on  which  to  base  programs  in¬ 
volving  millions  of  dollars.  .  ■ 

G-eneral  Flax.:  Forest  influences  research  is  being  developed  in  accordan.ee 
with  a  nationaA  overall  plan  to  insure  attack  upon  only  the  mo.st  urgent 
problems  and  ,to  prevent  duplication.  It'  is  conducted  at  present  as 
part  of- the  program  at  five  of  the  regional  Forest  Experiment  Stations, 

The  investigations  are  conducted  at  especially  developed  field  branches 
representative  of  conditions  over  a  considerable  area.  At  eanh,  a  series 
of  small  experimental  drainage  basins  i»dth  typical  natural  cover  have 
been  so  equipped  as  to  pexmit  measurement  of  all  phases  of  the  wafer 
cycle.  After  the  flow^for  a.  given  basin  hax  bee.n'  standardized  (several 
years  required)  cover  conditions  are  modified  as  required.  Continuity 
of  operation  is  therefore  essential.  In  carrying  out  the  work,  co¬ 
operation  ’nth  other  age.ncies  is  effected  whenever  possible.  The 
present  capital investment  in  the  installed  facilities  and  equipment 
at  these  stations  is  about  33,500,000. 

The  pa^t  research  urogram  has  been  radically  reduced  under  wax  conditions. 

The  available  funds  axe  being  used  to  eaxr’^  the  most  essential  long-time 
work  on  a  strictly  maintenance  basis,  in  an  effort  to  safeguard  the 
heavy  investments  in  money  and  prevent  serious  losses  in  time  after  the 
war  in  completing  studies  previously  started.  All  other  activities 
have  either  been  wholly  suspended  or  reduced  to  the  barest  minimum 
sufficient  to  permit  meeting  emergencie.s  a.nd  suecial  requests. 

Some  Results  and  Their  Application; 

More  v/ater  for  municipalities;  Many  municipalities  (such  as  Asheville, 
E.C.,  Lynchburg,  "Va.  ,  etc.)  obtain  their  domestic  wafer  supplies  directly 
from  forested  watersheds.  When  imminent  shortages  must  be  averted  and 
an  expansion  of  the  current  supply  system  cannot  quickly  be  made,  a. 
serious  situation  arises.  Such  a  shortage  dan  be  met  in  part  at  least 
by  treating  the  vratershed  cover  as  indicated  by  the  following  results: 
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The  flow  from  small  drainages  exhihits  a  cyclic  -phenomenon;  highest 
fl-'vr  occurs  a-t  night,  lowest  at  midday.  Experiments  indicate  that  re¬ 
moving  the  larger  vegetation  (trees  and  shruhs)  from  the  stream 
hanks'  eliminates  this  diurnal  fluctuation.  The  water  loss  saved  in 
one  season  amounted  to  about  lO'percent  Of '  the  flow.  The  complete  rea  •. 
moval  of  all  the  larger  vegetation  from  another  nearby  exoerimental  '  ' 
watershed^  resulted  in  an  even  greater  yield  of  water.  This  increase- 
amount.ed  to ;  50  percent  of  the  normal  flow,  roughly  eq_ui  valent  to  an. 
added ■  precipitation  of  about-  12  inches  over  th'e  ahea..  In  addition  ' 
a  saving  of  3  inches  of  waier  that  normally’  'vroti'ld'  be  lost  by  -evapiorati'on 
from  the  tree  crowns  was  saved. 

hore  v^ater  for  irrigation;  Agricultural  eiooansion  in  many  irrigated 
areas  has '  resulted’  in  overuse  of.  the  water  supply.  Severe  wafer  short¬ 
ages  periodically  develop  vat.h  af.tendant  recurring  crop  failures.  As 
most  irrigation  water  is  derived  from  forested 'watersheds,  a  change  in 
the  cover  may  be  reflected  in  streamflow.  Investigations  shovr  that 
additional  wa’ter  can  be  obtained  from  these  basins.  Thus,  by  removing 
certaip  types  of  lodgepol e  pine  trees,  evaporalion  from  snow  held  by 
their  crowns  is  prevented  and  snow  caught  in  the  openings  thus  made 
melts  slowly  a.nd  is  adsorbed  into  the  ground.  ■  Studies'  show  that 
cutting  5  acres  of  timber  in  this  type  >111  conserve  sufficient  water 
to  irrigate  one  acre  of  valley  land. 

Predicting  irriga.tion  vrater  su-pply;  .  Tvro  months-  advance  knovledge  of 
abundance  "'or  .scarcity  of  irrigation  water  in  early  spring  would  permit 
many  western  farmers  to  plan  for  the  coming. season  with  some  assurance. 
Eor  example,  in  a  short  year  in  the  Salt  River' Valley  of  Arizona, 

African  sorghum  could  be  used  instead  of  cotton,  as  the  former  crop 
uses  only  2  acre  feet  of  wafer  wherea.s  cotton  uses  5  acre  feet.  Large 
crop  savings  are  thus  possible.  Investigations- -demonstrate  that  the 
flow  from  certain  small  experimental  watersheds  can  provide  a  good 
index  of  the  flow  of  a  main  river.  This  prediction  method  promises 
to  be  of  great  value,  ’.fnen  applied  to  28  years  of  record  for  the 
Roosevelt  reservoir,  it  was  found  thaf  an  8  to‘  10  weeks  advance  pre¬ 
diction  missed  the  actual  flow  of  Salt  River  into  fhe  reservoir  by 
only-  lU  p  er  cent , 
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.  '  (j)  Forest  Fire  CooiDeration' 

Ap-oro-priation  Act ,  1944  .......... , . .  ........ .’.  ...............  $6,’3P.O>000 

Anticir)ated  deficiency  for  overtime  r)a.y  reouired  by  the 

Wa.r  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1943  . . . . . . . . .  ■4*34 >917 

Total  anticioat'ed  available,  1944  . .  ■-  6, 334,917" 

Budget  estimate,  1945  . . .  . . . . . . . .  5-»-0Q0>000 

Decrease  . . . . ■.■..,...,.....4.:.  .^-1,33^ >917 


PROJECT  STATH-IEITT 


Project 

.  1943  ; 

I9W 

(Estimated) 

i.945‘  b 

festimabed) 

Increase  or 
..  decrease 

1.  Cooperation  with. Sabes 
in  forest  fire.  Preven¬ 
tion  and  suppression.... 

2.  Taxabion  inquir5’'.  ^-^id 

insurance  .  . .  . . 

$3,901,299 

;■  43,257- 

2. 4^7 

47,167 

$6,2g4,6lO 

50,307 

$5,000,000 

. 

■  (1) 
-$1,2S4.,610 
(2) 
50,307 

Covered  into  Treasury  in 
accordance  with  Public 
La.v;  674 . . 

Unobligated  .balance 

Total  available  . . 

5 >994, 210 

^7334/917 

5,000,000 

- 1,337917 

Transferred  to.  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics" 
economic  investigations. 

Anticipated  deficiency  for 
overtime  pay . . . 

+  7.790 

' 

— 

Total  es.timate  or  ap¬ 
propriation  . 

4,002,000 

6,300,000 

5,000,000 

DECREASE 


The  decrease  of  $1,33^>917  in.  this  item  for  1945  consists  of: 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $l,2S4,6l0  under  the  oro.iect  ’^Cooperation  with  States 

in  forest  fire  prevention  and  suppression.”  This  reduction  will  be 
met  by  reducing  the  standards  of  protection  or  withdrawing  Federal 
assistance  entirely  on  areas  of  State  and  private  lands  T'fhere  in¬ 
creased  protection  efforts  were  formerly  considered  of  national 
importance  because  of  the  v/ar. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $50,307  under  the  project  ’’Taxation  inquiry  and 

insurance.”  This  project  will  be  discontinued  in  1945. ' 


Statejnent  of  Overtime  Costs 


19P 

Est.i944 

Est.1945 

Overtime  absorbed  _ ............ 

♦$11,277' 

• 

$32,659 

Additional  funds  for. overtime  (appro¬ 
priated,  19^3>  estimated  supplemental, 
19^^’,  and  included  in  budget  estimatej 

1945) . . . 

2,000 

$34,917 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months 
in  1943)  . .  . 

13.277 

34,917 

'  32,653 

■*Diff erence  between  overtime  cost  and  sunnlementa,!  amDronriation 

VOEK  IBIDBR  OJHIS  APPHOPHIA-TIO:tT 

Objective;  To  extend  Pederal  aid  in  continuing  and  improving  the  nre- 
v;ar  standa^rds  of  esseritia„l  fire  control  on  the  ?.91,000,000  acres  of 
sta,te  and  'Criva.te  forest  and  watershed  lands  novr  being  protected  and 
to  coonera^te  in  the  extension  of  forest  rirotection  to  part  of  the 
remaining  137 »00^ >000  acres  of  non-Pederal  lands  needing,  but  not 
now  receiving,  organized  protection.  Eire  control  objectives  are 
(1)  to  prevent  fires  from  starting  and  (2)  to  detect  and  suppress 
all  fires  v;hich  do  occur. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  Over  three-fourths  of  the  nation's 
forest  lands  are  in  state  and  -orivate  ownership.  These  lands  are 
Pl‘o\’-iding  at  least  90^  of  the  vrood  required  for  war  and  other  essen¬ 
tial  needs.  Safeguarding  this  supply  of  raw  material  is  .of  funda- 
.  menta.l  imoortance. 

The  v;an  has  comnlicated  and  increased  the  cost  of  fire  control.  Key 
fire  fighters  have  joined  the  anrned  forces  or  left  for.  more  remunera¬ 
tive  jobs  in  vran  and  industrial  plants.  Salaries  and  wages  a.re  higher 
and  costs  of  a.ll  fire  fighting  tools  and.  eouioment  have  mounted. 

State  Torotection  nersonnel  turnovers  of  50  percent  are  not  uncommon. 

The  loss  of  Civilia-n  Conservation  Corps  camps  has  made  the  protection 
job  more  difficult.  In  1935  there  were  633  such  camos  assisting  in 
the  construction  of  forest  fire  improvements  and  furnishing  a  back¬ 
log  of  approximately  126,000 ’ trained  fire  fighters  on  state  and  pri¬ 
vate  areas.  This  number  of  camps  v/as  gradually  reduced  to  27I  in 
19^1  and  then  to  65  in  19^?..  Kovr  all  are  gone.  In  order  to  hold 
fire  suppression  costs  to  a  minimum  it  is  now  necessary  for  the 
states  to  hire  and.  train  speciad  suppression  crews  so  tha.t  trained  _ 
fire  fighters  will  be  readily  available.  This  appropriation  is 
intended  Pa-rtlj^-  to  help  the  states  in  meeting  these  added  costs  in 
order  to  maintain  pre-wa-r  levels  of  fire  control.  It  is  also 
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needed  to  initiate  or  strengthen  r)rotection ’  oh  areas  of  sToecial 
importance  from  a  military  standpoint*  Forest  fires  destroy  wood 
needed'  fbf"iArar  afid  other  essential  uses. Large  .fires  Can,  readily 
destroy  or  dana^ge  important  facilities,  military  establishments  and 
-olants  producing  v/ar  materials.  They  interfere  with  aviation  train¬ 
ing  and  coastal  patrol.  The  Havj/’  claims  ‘fires  along  the  coast 
endanger  shipping,  ,  Due  to  the  scancity  of  fire  fighters,  fires 
divert  m.anpower  from  v;ar  work  and  from  agriculture. 

The  Clarke-MclTary  Law,  enacted 'in  192h, 'has  been  very  effective  in 
stimulating  protection  by  state  and  local  agencies,  Federal  leader¬ 
ship  stimulates  state  legislative  auction  and  gives  sta.bilit;^  to 
tradhed  Protection'  organizations.  Appropriations  -  by  the  stahes 
and  private  land  ovrners  have  shown  stead3r'  and  substantial  increases. 
For  the  fiscal  year  19^^  state  and  private  funds  are  availa,ble  in. 
the  amount  of  $11,2S7»96S.  The  Clarke-McFanj;’  Law  provides  for 
5O-5O  Federal  sharing  in  exoenditures. 

Daring  calendar  3/ear  19^2  there  was  renorted  a  totad  of  75?S^9 
fires  on  the  291,000,000  acres  of  protected  state  and  priva.te  forest 
lands.  These  fires  burned  3  ,^62 ,75^  '  anres  and  caused  .over  $11,000,000 
damage.  On  the  136,627 »000  acres  which  have  not  yet  been  nlaced 
un6.er  organized  protection,  there  were  122,000  fires.  1.32-  percent 
of  the  protected  area,  was  burned  over  but  forest  fires  ranged  over 
20  percent  of  the  unprotected  area.  The  actual  value  of  organized 
protection  is  shoim  b^/  the  fact  that  although  36  percent  of.  all  the 
fires  .occurred  on  protected  lands,  onlj?-  12  percent  of  the  =crea,ge 
burned  was  on  'orotected  land.' 

G-eneral  Plan;  The  cooperative  fire  nrotective  'orogram  is  a.dministered 
on  the  ground  by  the  states  under  a.greements  and  elans  developed 
jointl;^  b^.^  Federal  and  state  officers.  Each  state  annually  presents 
a  budget  showing  state  and  other  funds  set  up  for  the  work.  In 
brief,  adenuate  protection  involves  a  comprehensive  fire  plan 
embod^ring:  (l)  a  program  to  prevent  fires  and  eliminate  abnormal 

hazards;  (2)  a  system  for  rapidly;-  detecting  and  reporting  fires; 

(3)  necessa.ry  improvements  for  communication  a.hd  transportation; 

(4)  suitable  fire  fighting  equiioment  and  supplies;  (5)  a  competent 
and  adequate  sunervisorj/  force;  (6)  dependable  crews  of  trained 
fire  fighters;  and  (7)  at  times  the  employment  of  large  numbers  of 
untrained  men.  Adenuate  inspection  is  made  by  the  Forest , Service 
to  see  that  high  standards  of  organization  and  compliance  are 
maintained.  G-rants  to  the  individual  states  ene  made  on  a  reimburse¬ 
ment  basis,  that  is,  expenditure  must  be  made  bj^  the  state  before  any 
reimbursement  is  granted. 


Progress  and  Current  Program: 

P'a-;/ments  to  states'  for  cooDerativ.e  forest  fire  Torevention  and 

eup'oression;  Under  the  Forest  Firs'  Coo'oeration  -Drogrpms  in 
States  and  Hawaii  in  the  fiscal  year  19^2,  a.nproximatelj/ '291  million 
acres  of  sta.te  and.  privately-owned  forest  lands  were  protected  from 
forest  fires.  Organized  fire  protection  is  still  lacking  on  approx¬ 
imately  137  million  acres.  ;I)uring  the  I7  years  since  the  Clarke- 
MclTary  Program  was  initiated  the  average  annual  gain  in  area  pro¬ 
tected  has  been  about  7*000,000  acres  loer  year.  For  the  fiscal' 
year  19^4  other  tlian  Federal-  funds  are  being  provided  by  the  states 
and  private  owners  to  the  total , amount  of  $11,000,000.  Such  in¬ 
creases  as  have  been  made  in  Federal  funds  lia.ve  served  anha  stimulus 
'to  increased  state  and  private  funds  and  not  as  replacements’ for  such 
■funds.  The  more  poorly  financed  states  are  enabled  bj?-  these  Federal, 
allotments  to  extend'  their  ,  fire- pontrol  activities  and  place ’.more 
'forest  acres  under  protection.  -In  the  better  financed  forestry, 
"departments  the  Federal  assistance  enables  them  to  intensif3'’  their 
work  and  thus  =  secure  a.  greater  reduction  in  forest  fire' losses.. 

In  the  fiscal- j^'ea.r  19^3*  funds  spent  under  this  program 

about  70  percent  v;as  provided  by  the  states  and  by  private  forest 
owners  as  a.gainst  about  3O  ’percent  bj^  the  Federal  G-overnmeht'. .  As 
previously  stated,  the  Clarke-  McNary  La,V7  authorizes  partici¬ 

pation. 


STATS  ALLOTMSITTS  SOE  SOHBST 


EIRE  COOPSEATIOIT  FISCAL  YMR  19^^ 


State  and  Private:  Federal  Allotments 

Funds  Budgeted  :  Matched  :  Unmatched 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

C?-lifornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaiio  (F) 

I daho  ( S ) 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Marylsud 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississinni 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada 

Few  Hamn shire 
Fev;  Jersey 
Few  Mexico 
Few  York 
Forth  Carolina 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Sou.th  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Hawaii 

Contingent  and  Reserve  for 
Snring  Season 
Adm.  and  Insnection 
Taxation  and  Ins.  Studies 


$221,500 

171,166 


2,299,052 

136,27^ 

gS,27^ 

11,325 
309,317 
199, 2S3 

195.204 

29.317 

43,130 

,51.399 

33.74s 

217,744 

106,439 

101,906 


195,070 
594,196 
311,416  • 
i4s,599 
45,421 
121,626 
g,962 
gO,4i6 
133,936 
23,031 
444; 793 

211,046 

53,956 

31.959 

1,032,326 

317,332 

50,151 

315.3^0 

9,223 

96,209 

123,346 


IS, 037 
46,125 

125,099 

i,7U6,13S 

230,443 

4S9,^39 

7,455 


$117,334 

107,212 

6S2,94S 

15.737 
24,965 
3,000 
179,790 
107,495 
66,010 
16,971 
6,960 
12,950 

29 , 200 
107, 4s6 

70,S26 

21,606 

■50,935 

•221,440 

•137,373 

73,663 

26,955 

43,975 

■  3,4i4 

24,517 
53,223 
5,339 
93,979 
95.577 
13,64s 

2S,451 
316, S7S 

69 , 646 
7,357 
104,457 
1,957 
57,06s 
69,s64 
7,766 

19,525 

51,101 

4i4,754 
52,910 
145, 1S6 

1,117 


$53,735 

24,131 

51.733 

15,000 

4.500 

12S,S01 

54,945 

29.700 

7,700 

7.500 
...  9.735 

2S,150 

12,195 

.  21.,  913 

125,200 
22,057 
20,000 
24,232 

41.715 

21 , 200 
•12,000 

13,200 

40,000 

17,000 

37,355 

15,000 

3S6,ooo 

10,000 

5,000 

S2,269 


43,965 

44,665 

1,000 

10,000 

161,260 

337,750 

15,000 

23,000 


10,000  202,634 
165,92s  93,750 
50,30.1  _ — 


Grand  Totals 


$11,2S6,76S  $4,000,000 


$2,300,000 
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Forest  taxation  investigations;  The  more  urgent  requests  for  aid  on 
taxation  -Drobl.ems  have  been  met  and  attention  given  to  the  nroblems..  o 
financing  adequate  protection  in  states  v;here  Federal  aid  on  forest 
fire  protection  is  extended. 

Several  shears  work  on  the  problem  of  federal  contributions  in  lieu 
of  taxes  on  national  forest  lands  culminated  in  the  issuance 
Federal  Real  Estate  Board's  repoft,  "Federal  Contributions  to  States 
and  Local  G-overnmental  tJnits  with  Respect  to  Federally  Ovmed  Real 
Estate.”  The  recommendations  of  the  Board  were  based  on  and 
wholly  consistent  with  the  plan  developed  by  the  taxation^ staff  of 
the  Forest  Service,  but  exoanded  and  generalized  for  a.pulicatipn  to  ■ 
the  several  types  of  federally  owned  conservation  lands.  The  re¬ 
lease  of  the  Board’s  report  constitutes  a  major  landmark  on  the^road 
to  a  permanent  solution  of  the  problem  of  national  forest  contribu¬ 
tions  to  state  and  local  finances.  The  analyses  of  local  tax  rate 
series  which  wera  being  carried  on  in  the  Southern  and  Pacixic  coast 
states  have  been  discontinued. 

Examples  of  current  jobs  regarding  taxation  matters  are;  Assisting 
the  States  of  Virginia,  Few  Haiiroshire  and  Tennessee  on  state  for- 
estrv  taxa.tion  problems;  cooperating  with  the  Tax  Committee  of  the 
ForeUry  Committee  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  on, a  survey 
of  forest  taxation  and  related  problems  of  contributions;  and  coopera 
ting  with  Treasury  officials  on  a  study  of  the  effect  of  certain  in¬ 
come  tax  rulings  and  proposed  legislative  cha.nges  on  forestry  prac¬ 
tices  . 

The  investigations  of  the,  problems  of  financing  adequate ^ forest  fire 
protection  involves  analysis  of  the  amount  and  distribution  of  bene¬ 
fits  from  fire  control  to  establish  a  basis  for  estimating  tne  justi¬ 
fiable  taxatio’n  and  total  -expenditures  for  protection  and  for  allo¬ 
cating  those  costs  among  private,  state  and  federal  taxing  bodies. 
Results  of  this  study  are  needed,  for  example,  for  application  in  ^ 
allocating  federal  cooperative  fire  control  money  among  the  42  states 
Qualifying  undbr'the  Clark-McFary  Law. 

Fo  provision  is  made  in  the  19^5  Budget  estimates  for  continuation  of 
this  project. 

(k)  Forest  Fire  Control  (Emergency) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  in  19^3  lender  the  unobligated 
balance  of  a  prior  year  appropriation  made  in  recognition  of  tne  nee 
for  intensifying  and  augmenting  forest  fire  control  efforts  on  fores 
lands  during  the  war  Period.  Its  scope  included  all.  Federal  lands  under 
the  administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  lands  in  State, 
municipal  and  private  ownership.  Its  availability  extended  from 
April  28,  3-9^2  to  June  3O,  19^3-  These  funds  were  used: 
guard  military  a.rea.s  and  war  facilities  from  forest  fires,  {  J  o 
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Torevent  disruTDtion  of.. milita,ry  nctivities.  p,nd  Training’';-  (c)  to  pre¬ 
vent  diversion  of  manpower  from  logging,  milling,  farjn,  and  other 
iirroortpnt  xira.r  work;  (d)  to  nrevent  smoke,  blankets  around  flying  fields 
and,  training  areas;  and  (e)  to  -Drevent  large  conf lagraTions  which 
ddsru-ot  communities,  destroy  forest' 'oroducts  needed  for  the  xirar  and 
disrunt  communicpTion,.  transportation,  'and  power  facilities. 

In  the  fiscal  ’^ears  19^^  and  19^5  the  need  for  strengthening  the  fire 
control  efforts  vras  recognized  by  increasing- the  appropriations 
"national , forest  protection  a'nd  management"  and  "Forest  .fire '  coopera.- 
tion" . 

Statement  of  O^^-ertime  Costs 

^  ~  ;  1943  ;Sst.l9hU  ;Est.l9h5 


Overtime  absorbed . :  113,26S:  -  - 

Additional  "funds  for  overtime  ("appro-.  :  :  ; 

priated,  19^3 »  estimated  supplemental,  •  •  .  • 

.19^44;  and  included  in  budget  estimate  :  :..  '  :■ 

1945)  _ . ^ :  -V 

♦  ^  ,  • 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months.  :  ,  : 

in  1943)'  . .  ;  113,268;  ^  -  ; 


(1)  Farm  and  other  Private  Forestry  Cooperation 


Appropriation  Act ,  1944  . . . .  $746  ,l6S 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime  nay  reouired 

by  the  War  Overtime..Pp,y  Act*  of  1943  . . •  +  51*063 

Totp.l  anticipated  available,  1944  . . . .  .797>23l 

Budget  estimpTe,  1945  .  . .....: . . .  J81 ,466 

Fecrep.se  . . . . . .  -  15,765 


PROJECO?  STATEMSUT 


l9*+3 

malei)  Jralle^T 

t Increase 
decrease 

$S3,l^S 

37.705 

t 

$g3,700:$g3,700 
39.300:  39.300 

120. g57 

123,000:123,000 

— 

59,4lg 

32,279 

65,726:  65.72g 
42,652:  42,652 

91,^97 

10g,3g0:10g,3g0 

22,031 

123.316 

22,659:  22,659 
l46,76g:l46,76g 

145,5^7 

169,447:169,447 

-  - 

17,41-'-2 

22,945:  22,945 

— 

72,961 

-  -  : - 

-  - 

137.430 

257,694:257.694 

-  - 

113.043 

115,765:100,000 

(1) 

-15.765 

2,332 

109.117 

-  -  :  -  - 

-  - 

gio,442 

797.231:761,466 

-15.765" 

+3.556 

-  - 

-51,063:  -  - 

gl4,000 

746, l6g: 761, 466 

Project 


curement,  iDroduction,  end  distribu¬ 
tion  of  forest-tree  and  shrub  seeds 
and  nlants  for  farmers  (Porest  Ser¬ 
vice): 

Under  Clarke-MclTa,ry  Act ,  section  4. 

Under  ITorris-Doxey  Act  . 

Totad,  Project  1  . . 

2.  Cooners-tion  with  States  for  exten¬ 
sion  activities  in  developing  farm 
forestry  (Ssrtension  Service): 

Under  Clarke-MdIIary  Act,  section  5- 

Under  Uorris-Eoxey [Act  . 

Total, Project  2' . 


j.  uoo'oeratxon  with  States  in  carry 
out  fa.rm  forestry  operations,  includ¬ 
ing  intensive  projects  and  technicad 
service  to  farmers  and  to  legally 
competent  and  adeouate  organizations 
of  farmers; 

Under  Forris-Uoxey  Act: 

Forest  Service  . 

Soil  Conservation  Service  . 

Total,  Project  3  . . . 

4.  Farm  Forestry  investigations(Forest 
Service):  Under  ITorris-Doxey  Act  .... 

5.  Prairie  States  Farm  Forestry  (Soil 

Conservation  Service):  Under  Forris- 
TiQxey  Act  . 

6.  Technical  services  to  farmers  in 
harvesting,  marketing,  and  utiliza,- 
tion  of  farm  wood  products  (Forest 
Service):  Under  Forris-Eoxe;^  Act... 

7.  Cooperation  with  timberland  owners 

in  formulating  and  applying  principle 
of  sustained  yield  management  (For¬ 
est  Service) . . . 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accordance 
with  Public  Law  674  . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  available . 

Transferred  to  other  appropriations 
(as  shown  in  Budget  schedules) . 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime 
Pay  . 


Total  estimate  or  appropriation 


DSCEEASE 

(l)  The  :decre?.se  of  $1^,765  19U5  in  Project  Ho,  7i  *'C?ooT>eration"- 

with  tlmberland  owners  in  f ormula,tin^  and  ei^iolyin^  Drincj-ples  of 

sustained  yield  many.j^ement^' ,  will  he  effected  by  reductions  in , 

force.'  .  ■  V ;  ' "  .  .  ,  -  '  ‘ 


Statement  of  Overtime  Costs 

- 

Overtime  a.bsorbed  . . . , .  . . . 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  (appro¬ 
priated,  19^3*  estimated  supplementa.l, 
19^^;  and  included  in' budget  estimate, 

19^5)' ....... i . . 

Total  cost  of  overtime  {%'  months 
■in  1943)  . ■ . • . 

1943 

Est.  1944 

Est .  19^5 

$24,118 

$51,063 

$49,828 

24,118 

51,063: 

49,828 

■  ,  ■  WOEK’-UITEER  this  APPHOPRIaTIOIT 

Activities  under  this  a.pnropriation-  fell  into  three  general  categories 

1.  CooTDeration  with  States  in  the  -orocureinent ,  production,  eud  dis-^ 

t’xibution  of  forest  tree  'and  shrub  seeds  and  pleuts  for  farmers. 

2.  Technical  assistance  and  ad:vice  to  3“l/2  million  fprmers  ■•■ovniing 
xoodlots  totalling  185  million  a.cres. 

Advice  to  owners  of  industrial:  forestry  holdings,  large '-and  : small , 
in  order  to  nromo'te  better  forestry  pra.ctices .  ’  - 


3. 


-  so  - 

1.  TREE  DISTRIBUTION;  The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of 
forest  tree  seedlings  and  transplants  distributed  to  farmers  by 
states  during  the  la.s't  three  calendar  years: 


•  Stp.te 

.  1940 

1941 

1942 

Alabama. 

1,947.000 

3,709,700 

1.540,450 

Arkansas 

1,653,250 

2,616,500 

1,516,796 

Connecticut 

219,200 

89,500 

103,800 

Eelawane 

125,500 

89,200 

31,500 

Elorida 

3,795.000 

6,314,600 

3,007,100 

G-eorgia. 

13,^0,551 

. 10,356,180 

6,892.345 

Kawadi 

264,000 

126,700 

86,100 

Idaho 

246,400 

290,765 

204,000 

Illinois 

1,902,900 

2,931.000 

6,536,300 

Indiana 

1,540,797 

1,691,300 

1,299,070 

Iowa 

2,063,513 

I.772,gl7 

83r,303 

Kansas  ... 

473,500 

559,000 

479,700.. 

Kentucky 

977,100 

936,800 

495,700 

Louisiana- 

3,772,900 

2,327.135 

1,565.993 

Maine  .  . 

300,025 

169,500 

134,150 

Maryland..  • 

392,300 

335,600 

160,725: 

Massachusetts 

636,300 

616, 4oo 

476,900 

Michigan  . 

4,115,300 

2,568,050 

2,696,654 

-Mississippi  . 

2,393,000 

9.737,000 

4,551,700 

Missouri 

.  1,055,000 

1,535,900 

1,195,700 

Montana 

423,300, 

338,000 

295,200 

Nebraska 

346,200 

911,200 

863 , 800 

New  Hampshire 

37s, 20.0  .. 

-3^3,175 

306,775 

New-  Jersey 

343,700 

1.187,700 

727.750 

New  York 

-  9,109,000 

7,107,000 

5,640,000 

North. Carolina 

1.156,S5-5 

■2,412,330 

1,436,800 

North  Dakota 

.  553,900 

609,500 

662,600 

Ohio 

2,281,739 

2,466,595 

2.109,191 

Oklahoma 

.419,700 

769.300 

655,400 

Oregon 

.277-,  600 

335,500 

366,000 

Pennsylvania 

.  7,353.000 

4,952,300 

3,808,500 

South  Carolina 

.  3, 05  7.,  800 

9 ,666,318 

7.442,237 

South  Dakota 

541,000 

615,300 

764,500 

Tennessee 

.  5,831,400 

3,452,900 

1,929,300 

Texas 

933,900 

1,065,000 

2,223,900 

Utali 

131,500 

143,500 

69,100 

Vermont 

661,623. 

1,013,900 

-  319.700 

Virginia 

818,520 

1,242,805 

590,900 

Washington 

9  3.,  100 

300,620 

67,685 

West  Virginia 

934,740 

.  579,300 

633,990 

Wisconsin 

3  .,5^6, 600  „ 

.7.728,300 

,  8,518,000 

Wyoming 

.126,400, 

.  .  115,100 

73,500 

Colorado 

.  '  .  .463 ',500" 

352,800 

234,500 

Puerto  Rico. 

290,700 

1,062,000 

662,200 

Total  . 

87,468,068 

9  7. .650;  090 

74,218,524 

SI  - 


The  decrease  of  over  23  million  in  number  of  trees  distributed  in  the 
calendar  year  1942  was  a  direct  result  of  the  war-  situation  with  the 
attendant  shortage  of  help  on  the  farms.  The  State  nurseries  are, 
hovrever,  being  maintained  in  condition  to  quickly  expand  as  soon  as  the 
war  is  over,  with  en  anticipated  production  of  200,000,000  trees  two 
years  thereafter. 

This  stock  will  be  important  for  post-war  work  and  is  counted  upon  in 
that  connection. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1943  the  States  made  h?432,473  available  for  the 
vrork,  in  addition  to  the  Federal  appropriation  of  ipl23,000. 

2.  Activities  to  reach  the  farmers; 

Farm  woodlands  yield  about  one-third  of  our  nation^ s  forest  products. 
One-fourth  of  the  total  sawlog  supply,  38  percent  of  our  pulpwood  supply, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  veneer  logs  originate  on  farms.  In  addition  to 
this,  farm  v/oodlots  furnish  the  bulk  of  fuelwood  aud  fence-post  -require¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  specia.lty  woods  important  in 
the  war,  auch  as  black  vralnut  for  gun  stocks  and  dogwood  fo'r^  shuttle 
blocks,  are  harvested  from  farm  woodlots.  During  the  past  year  and 
because  of  the  na.tional  emergency,  work  with  farmers  has  been  directed 
tovrard  emphasizing  the  importance  of  increased  production  of  urgently 
needed  forest  products  and*  at  the  same  time,  discouiraging  destructive 
overcutting  so  that  the  basic  resources  of  woodlots  can  be  assured  for 
future  timber  crops.  This  program  throughout  is  a  cooperative  under¬ 
taking  in  vrhich  all  state  and  federal  agencies  in  the  field  of  forestry 
are  encouraged  to  participate.  The  agencies  in  the  field  include  the 
State  Extension  Services,  the  State  Foresters,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Districts,  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  Likevrise,  Federal 
agencies  tha,t  touch  forestry  ha,ve  a  part  in  the  program,  such  as  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  Forest  Service  aid  Extension  Service.  To 
prevent  duplication  of  effort  and  to  insure  maximum  coordination,  the 
work  in  each  State  has  been  carefully  assigned  to  specific  agencies  under 
a  definite  program,  defining  objectives  and  responsibility  and  financial 
obligations.  The  Federal  effort  is  largely  one  of  stimulating  general 
interest,  guidance,  and  coordination  of  effort.  The  actual  work  on  the 
ground  is  carried  on  largely  under  direction  of  state  agencies. 

(a)  EXTEITSIOE;  To  reach  the  farmers  effectively,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  have  more  than  one  single  approach.  The  farm  forestry  specialists 
of  the  State  Extension  Services,  working  through  County  Agricultural 
.Agents,  have  taken  the  responsibility  for  the  general  extension  effort 
vdth  farmer  groups,  and  in  reachirg  rural  youth  through  the  4-H  Clubs, 
Fifty-five  State  Extension  Foresters  were  employed  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  in  43  states  and  two  territories.  They  conducted  programs 
through  some  4,000  County  Agricultural  -^-gents  and  exerted  considerable 
influence  among  farmers  in  persuading  them  to  adopt  improved  farm- 
forestry  practices.  These  Extension  Foresters  also  had  an  important 
part  to  play  in  promoting  an  emergency  program  for- rural  fire  control 
which  contributed  to  a  $10,000,000  reduction  in  farm  fire  losses  below 
that  of  the  previous  year. 


(b)  DjUVIONSTRATIOH  PPOJSCTS;  The  second  group  of  activities  in  reaching 
the  farmers  d.eals  with  demonstration  projects  in  farm  forestry.  A 
demonstration  nroject  is  a  vrell-knovm  device  by  x^rhich  selected  farms 
are  used  as  demonstration  areas,  to  which  County  Agents,  Extension 
foresters  and  others  may  bring  potential  farmer  clients  to  see  the  work 
on  the  ground.  The  demonstration  projects,  carried  on  cooperatively 
with  the  States,  have  been  under  way  for  a  number  of  years  and  ha.ve  been 
located  as  far  as  Federal  and  cooperative  funds  v/ould  permit  in  all  of 
the  important  timber  states.  There  is  a  total  of  55  projects  now  under 
way,  located  in  states.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  ha.s  established 
45  of  these' pro jects  and  the  Forest  Service  has  established  10. 

(c)  HAHKETIFG-  ASSISTAITCE  F-IOJSCTS;  The  third  way  of  reaching  farmers  - 
under  vrpy  for  only  one  year  -  is  included  under  the  head  of  technical 
services  to  farmers  in  harvesting,  marketing,  and  utilizing  farm  products 
This  is  a  nrogram  of  direct  contacts  with  ^farmers,  which  ha. s  been 
exceptionally  well  received  by  cooperating  State  Cogencies  and  farmers. 
Wood  products  from  farm  woodlots  and  extra  labor  that  farmers  have, 
contributed  in  its  harvesting  iTa.ve  had  particular  significance  during 

the  war  emergency.  In  stimulating  production,  emphasis  on  good  sound 
forest  practice  has  not  been  forgotten.  The  program  has,  therefore, 
had  as  its  objective  stimulating  production  a,nd  getting  better  forest 
practice.  Farmers  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  buyers  of  wood 
products  and  have  been  given  help  and  guidance  to  see  that  they  secure 
a  fair  price  for  their  products,  Buyers  are  encouraged  to  see.  that  it 
is  to  their  advantage  in  the  long  run  for  farmers  to  get  a  fair  price 
for  their  products  and  for  woodlots  to  be  left  in  good  productive  shape 
to  assure  the  vital  continuous  log  supply  required  by  dependent  mills. 

IKiri  ng  the  fiscal  year,  66  such  projects  were  established  in  24  states, 
covering  approximately  240  counties.  Although  many  of  these  projects 
have  been  in  operation  only  a  fevr  months,  substantial  progress  can  be 
renorted,  measured  in  terms  of  farmers  served  and  products  harvested. 

A  total  of  3»924  farmers  requested  assistance  in  ha.rvesting,  marketing, 
and  other  woodland  management  problems.  626  farmers  performed  harvest 
and  ira-nrovement  cutting  as  recommended  by  farm  foresters  on  35>6l4  acres. 
Products  removed  totaled  37»3S2  M  board  feet  of  sa.wlogs,  1,9S1  H  board 
feet  of  veneer  logs,  l6,l65  cords  of  pulpwood,  187,524  lineal  feet  of 
oiling,  5,429  poles,  21,085  ties,  8,089  cords  of  fuelwood,  48,500  mine 
props,  19,424  fence  posts,  and  approximately  1,5S0  M  board  feet  of  other 
wood  products.  Also,  9,^85  gallons  of  maple  syrup  and  2,331  "bbls,  of 
gum  were  produced,- 

Typical  examples  of  the  services  performed  by  the  farm  forester  are  well 
illustrated  bj^  the  followirgJ 

Dubuque  Project,  Iowa;  A  farmer  ovmed  4o  a.cres  of  oak  timber  and, 
needing  cash,  ha.d  decided  to  sell  his  entire  stumpage.  The  farm  forester 
cruised  the  tract  and  marked  JO  M  board  feet  to  cut,  leaving  a  residual 
stand  of  74  SVI  board  feet.  He  assisted  the  farmer  to  locate  a  market 
where  the  higher  grade  oak  could  be  sold  for  ship  stock  and  car  stock. 

He  also  located  for  the  farmer  a  sawmill  operator  equipped  to  saw  ship 
stock.  The  best  stumpage  price  the  farmer  had  been  offered  was  4>10-12 
per  M  board  feet.  By  ma.rketing  his  oak  as  savm  stock,  he  will  net  $20 
per  M  board  feet. 


Baxley  Project »  Q-eorgia:  Mr.  L,  P.  BoaWri^fwas  clearing  a  patch,  of 
vroods  for  cultivation.-  Using  his  o^ti  snail' portable,  sawmill'he  Vfas  " 
sa.wing  all  the- larger  trees-,  into  lunher.  Snail '  trees  ani  tops  of  those 
savm  into  limber  were  being  piled  and  burned.  On  advice  fron  the  farn 
forester,  a  pulpwood  buyer  contacted  Mr.  Boatwright  and  arrangements' 
were  node  to  buy  his  pulpwood  loaded  on-  the'  railroad  car.  At  the  tine 
tile  field  report  was  na.de,  one  car  had  been  shipped  at  .a  net  profit  of 
about  $40  an?,  several  more  were  to  be  shipped  in  the  near  fiiture. 

Hr.  C.‘L'.  Graham  considered,  selling  his  farm,  comprising  140  acres  of 
crop  land  and  S60  acres  of  woods,  for'  $20  an  acre.  ■  Pire  protection 
for  a  number  of  years  had  resulted  in  a  good  growth  of  timber  on  most 
of  't-he  woodland  area.  Thinning  and'  imp ro.'^’'enent' cutting  wer.e  necessary. 
Following  "advice  of  '  the  farm  forester,  Ihr.'-' Graham  used  his'  own'truck- 
and  farm  labor  in  making  a  pulpwood  thinning.  The  first  carload  of  ■ 

11  units  Was  cut  from  one  acre._^  He  received  $93.-50  for  the  vrood.  After 
ded-ucting  $3»75  por  unit  for,  labor,  and  $2  for- truck  depreciation- and 
operation,  he  realized  a  net  profit  of  $30*25  -from  the  first  acre 
thinned.  He  plans  to  cut  hardwood  for  pulpwood  from  timber  along  his 
stream  bran-ches -this  summer' and  to  cut  cros's,  ties  from  vrorked-out 
turpentine  trees.  Tops  and-, smaller  trees  will  be  cut’  into  pulpwood. 
Young  stands  will  be  thinned  during  the  fall  and  vrinter.  As  a  direct 
result  of  this  program,  -Mr.  Graham* s' farm  labor  i.s  be.ing  furnished 
employment ' year  round.  He  is  glad  that -he  did  not  accept  the  $20 -per 
acre,  offered-  for' his  entire  farm.  ' 

(d)  FAHI'i'  FOHFSTHY  HmVFSTIGATI OHS ;  Fuelwood  shortages  in  the  East  and 
the  general  severe  shortage  of  construction  lumber  resulting  from  the 
v/ar  emphasize  the  iraportanc  e ,  and  potentialities  of  farm  forests  as 
sour ces  ■  of  both  types  of  forest  products.  Additional  information  is 
needed  to  Improve  the  efficiency  not  only  of  production  and  local 
transportation  of  these,  products  but  in  their  proper  utilization 
locally.  The  most  urgent,  of  these  problems- are;  fuelwood  studies  in 
the  Northeast;  utilization  of  local  lumber  -for  local  need's  a-nd  woodland 
grazing  management  studies  'in  the  Lak'e  States-;  studies  to  locate  and 
determine -quantities  and  qualities  of  local  ti.mber  , supplies  in  the 
Central  States;  apd^studies  of  methods'of  cutting  and  utilization  of 
inferior  or  neglected  sp,ecles  ,in  the  deep.  Soufh-.  All  of  these  in¬ 
vestigations  are  b.eing  carrie'd  on  Under  cooperative  agreements  vrith 
the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  requiring  the  states  to 
■orovide  funds  or  services  at  least  equal  -to  Federal  expenditure's. 

3 .  CoQ-oerati  on  vrith  Industrial  Timber  land  Owners; 

Approxijiia.tely  2,500  owners  of  industrial  timber  holdings  ha.ve  been 
reached  under  this  special  program  of  work.  The  owners  contacted  ov/n 
a,bout  37  million  acres,  or  11.7  percent- of;  the  total  acreage  in  private 
ownership.  'A  recent-  survey  indicates  that  'where  this  work  .ha-s  been 
under  way-Vith  such  owners,  there  has  been  a  material  improvement  in 
forest-mana.genent  -nractices  by  73  percent  of  those  contacted.  Through 
this  work,  19  million  acres  vrere'  put  under  improved  forest  management. 


A  n.uin'ber  of  economic  studies  in  cooperation  with  large  tiiriberland 
ov'ners*  esnecially  on  the  West  Coast  and  in  the  Lake  s>tatesj  visre 
undertaken  during' the  fiscal  year  1943.  The  individual  owners  usually 
contributed  50  "oercent  of  the  cost  of  these  studies  and  furnished 
personnel  who  were  trained  in  the  field  and  office  procedures  used. 

A  large  number  of  small  commercial  timberland  owners  were  assisted  by 
advising  them,  in  "response  to  requests,  concerning  the  cutting  and 
management  of  their  timber  products.  These  ovmers  are  too  often  at 
the  mercy  of  the  wood  product  buyers  who  are  apt  to  dictate  both  the 
'orice  and  type  of  cutting. 

The  major  aim  in  this  work  is  to  get  the  maximum  number  of  owners  to 
embark  ultimately  on  a  snstained-yiqld  operation.  The  nature  of  this 
work  renuires  highly  specialized  forestry  technicians  who  must  know 
silviculture,  logging,  milling,  and  also  nave  an  understa,nding  of  ^ 
economic  factors  v^hich  influence  investments  and  profits  in  sustained- 
yield  ouerations. 

Sunervision  a.nd  administration  of  the  nava,l  stores  a.gricuitural  con¬ 
servation  nrogram  wa.s  provided  for  ths  aAA,  including  inspections  of 
the  conservation  nractices  of  participants,  involving  payment  s 

in  excess  of  -one  million  dollars. 


(m)  Acquisition  of  Lands  for  ITational  Forests 


Anpropriati on  Act,  1944  . . .  $100,000 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime  pay  required  by  ^ 

the  War  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1943  . .  . . .  Tb  ,077 

Total  anticipated  .available,  1944  . .  ,116,077 

Budget  estimate,  1945  . . 75 » 0^7*2 

Decrease  . . .  -  41,077. 


PROWS  CT  STAT'-ill'IEi'IT 


Project  ■  '  ' 

1943 

1944 

( estimated) 

1945  ' 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
'decrease 

1.  Acquisition  of  lands  for 

national  forests  . . 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  ac-. 
cor  dance  with  Public  Law 

67 4 

Total  available  . 

Transferred  to  other  appro- 
nriations  (as  sho^'m  in 

Budget  schedules)  . 

Anticipated  deficiency  for 
overtime  nay  . . 

Total  estimate  or  appro¬ 
priation  . . 

$290,114 

+  4,74s 

$116,077 

$75^000 

-  $41,077 

294, S62 

116.077 

75,000 

-  41,077 

+  59.3^2 

-  16,077 

_  _ 

354,210 

100,000 

75,000 

-  S5  - 


^  v"  ‘  DSCRSAS3  ■' 

( 1 )  The  decrease  of  ^41,077  tHis  item' for  19^5  results  from  the 
cessation  of  the  acquisition  r)rograjn.  The  ^75*000  remaining  is  required 
to  perform  work  necessary  to  consummate  in  the  fiscal  year  19^5 » 

■ourcha.se  of  land  contracted  for  purchase  in  prior  years,'  out  which  will 
not  he  vested  in  Federal  ownership  prior  to  the  close’pfthe  fiscal  year 
1944.  '  '  .  ,  ■  •  ‘ 

Statement  of  Overtime  Costs  ’  ’’  ' '' 


1945  :  Fs t 1944  ■; '  iSs t T9^ 


Overtime  a.bflorbeti  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  .  i 

^19  ,'S'69  _  :* 

■  '  ■' 

$400  "I 

< 

$400 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  tappro-'  : 

oriated,  1943 J  estimated  supole-  : 

• 

mental,  1944;  and  included  in  ; 

budget"  o'stirnahe;  1945')  'i .  .  »  *•. . . . .  i  : 

16,077 

11, ’419  ' 

1 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  -months  ! 
in  1943)  .  l 

• 

i 

• 

19,269 

■16,477  : 

11,819 

_  ^  „  trORK  UM)SR  THIS  APPROPRIATIOH 

Groneral;  The  work  under  this  appropriation  is  concerned. with  the  acqui- 
sitioh  of  land  hy  the' C-oVernfnent  for  natibhal,' forest  purposes  under 
authority  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  1,  I9II '(^6' Stat .  96l)',  as 
amended  parti chlarly  ■  hy  the  ■  AOt '  of  June  7*  T924'’(43.^.Stat.  653)*  While 
the 'land  purchase  progrhA'MS'heen  temporarily 'di  scontinued  the  folloiv- 
ir^  'outline  Of  the  activities '  hohnally' carried' oh  under '  this  appro¬ 
priation  is  submitted 'f Oh  ■  Pecord  puhposes,  . . 

Obje  ctive:  The  long-term  objective  of ’-this  appropriation  ha.s  been  to 
vest  in  Federal  ownership  (a)  all  lands  chiefly  valua.ble  - fo.r.-.f orest  - 
purposes  Within  76  nationa,!  forest  purchase  units  in  3I  states  and 
Puerto  Rico,  esta'bli  shed  “under  the  provisions  of  the  aforementioned. 
Acts,  and  (b)  lauds  in  other  areas  which  should  be  Federally  owned 
and  managed;  and  to  so  protect  arid  manage  such  lands  as  adequately'  '•  '  ' 

'  to  ^safeguard  the  watersheds  of  navigable  rivers  'and  -streams  and' insure 
future  timber  supplies.  Rehabilitation  of  -bli^ited  regions,  stabil¬ 
ization  of  industries-  and  communities;  provision  of  eniploym;’eht' ’ 
opportunity;  and  perpetuation  and*  pro't ecti on  of 'Sc-enic  and*  v/ildlife 
resources'-,  are  collat epal  *consequ*ences  of  the -bas-ic-  purpose's. 

The  Problem*  and  its  Significance;  Privately  oT^med  lands  'on  the  head- 
vraters  of  navigable  rivers  are  subject  to  heavy  cu-tting  of  timber, 
over-grazing,  improper  cultivation  and  the  destructive  forces  of  fires, 
insects  and  disease.  Such-  misuse' has  greatly  impaired  the  absorptive 
capacity  of  the  soil  -of  much  of  this  land,  thereby  contributing  to 


floodwater  conditions  and  siltation  of  river  channels.  The  restoration 
of  such  forest  lands  to  their  natural  state  and  normal  high  capacity  to 
ahsorh  precipitation  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  tne  navigability 
of  rivers.  Because  of  their  very  vital  relationship  to  the ^economic 
vrelfare  of  the  Nation,  as  major  v/atersheds  and  sources  of^tiinoer  supply 
for  future  needs,  their  proper  protection  and  management  is  of  primary 
inportanoe  to  the  country . 


future  availability  of  sunnlies  of  commercially^usable  timber  adequate 
to  national  needs  can  be  assured  only  by  effective  protection  of  all 
existing  virgin  and  advanced  second-growth  forests  from  denudation  by 
destructive  forces,  excessive  cutting  and  general  waste.  Optimum  restora¬ 
tion  of  forest  cover,  by  natural  methods  of  reproduction  or  by  plautir^g, 
is  essential  on  all  other  lands  chiefly  valuable  for  the  growing  of  trees. 


Plan;  The  vrork  under  this  project  normally  consists  of  vesting^in  federal 
^nership  those  lauds  witiiin  the  76  purciia-se  units  that  are  offered  for 
sale  to  the  United  States  and  which  are  chiefly  valuable  for  forest^ 
purposes.  During  the  fiscal  year  19^3 »  59»005  acres  were  acquired  in 
existing  purchase  units,  mainly  through  land  exclia,nge.  In  addition, 
the  organization  financed  from  the  appropriati on  completed  the  action 
on  cases  involving  192.75^  acres  of  land  which  had  been  approved  for 
purchase  in  earlier  years, 

Revenues:  Bees  from  the  sale  of  timber,  grazing,  special  uses  and  other 
sources  approximating  S2, 068,000  were  collected  from  the  I0  mtional 
forests  and  purchase  units  under  this  project  and  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  for"  the  fiscal  year  1943.  Twenty-five  percent  of  this  sum 
will  be  returned  to  the  counties  in  which  the  forests  are  located  for 
maintenance  of  schools  and  roads  and  10  percent  will  be  used  for  national 
forest  roads.  The  annual  revenue  has  been  progressively  increasing  and 
is  expected  to  continue  to  increase  as.  the  lands  bought  years  ^o  begin 
to  produce  returns  from  maturing  timber  and  other  resources  which  ha.ve 
been  developed  or  renevred  by  proper  protection  and  management. 

(n)  Special  Research  Bund,  Department  of  Agriculture 
'  (Allotment  to  Borest  Service) 

This  budget  .-schedule  covers  obligations  in  the  past  year  under  an 
allotment  for  research  work  on  bioclimatics  and  phenology.  The  project 
vras  discontinued  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  19^3* 

( o)  Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources 
(Allotment  to  Borest  Service) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  an  allotment  for  general 
administration  of  the  Naval  Stores  Conservation  Program  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Agency., 
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(r))  Local  Administration,  Section  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193^ 

^ (Allotment  to  Forest  Service) ^ 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  an  allotment  for  local 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Naval  Stores  Conservation  Program  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency.  (See  item  (o)  above)'. 

(q)  Loans,  G-rants,  and  plural  Rehabilitation 
(Allotment  to  Forest  Service) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  in  the  past  year  under  an  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  administration  of  certain  rural  rehabilitation  projects,"' 

The  allotment  v/as  discontinued  early  in  the  fiscal  year  1943. 

;  (r)  ^fhite  Pine  Blister  Rust  Control 

(Transfer  to  Porest  Service) 

This  budget,  schedule'  covers  obligations  for  blister  rust  control  work  on  ( 
the  National  Forests.  A  discussion  of  the  v-rork  is  contained  in  the 
Explanatory  Notes  for*  the  item  "Tnite  Pine  Blister  Hust  Control'*. 

( s)  Flood  Control,  G-eneral  (Transfer  to  Agriculture) 

(Allotment  to  Forest'  Service)  • 

This  Budget  schedule  covers  obligations  for  (l)  preliminary  examinations 
and  surveys,  and.'  (2)  works  of  improvement  on  the  headwaters  of  streams, 
including  upstream  engineering,  soli  stabilization  and  reforestation  on 
selected  watersheds  authorized  by  various-  Flood  Control  Acts.  Preliminarj?: 
examinations  and.  surveys  were  discontinued  on  June  30,  1943- 

( t )  Salaries  and  Ex-pens es,  ''Jar  Production  Board 
(Transfer  to  Forest  Service) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  incurred  in  obtaining  information  . 
on  requirements,  production,  and  supplies  of  forest  products  for  the  Nar  ^ 

Production  Board.  'The  schedule  include's  obligations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1943  only.  In  the  fisca.l  year  19'44,  funds  were  provided  under  a  "working 
fund"  advance  to  the  Forest  Service  pursuant  to  Section  6OI  of  the 
Sconomy  Act  (see  item  (w)  below). 

(u)  Ordnance  Service  and  Supplies,  ’Jar 'Depa.rtment 
(Transfer  to  Forest  Service) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  for  work  on  the  development  of 
non-metallic  land  mines  for  the  War  I^epartnBnt  in  the  fiscal  year  1944, 

(v)  Bmergency  Belief,  Agriculture 
(Transfer  to  Forest  Service) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  relating  to  work  of  planning 
and  review  of  W.P.A,  urojects  diarirg  -the  early  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  1943. 
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(w) 


jV;orkini£;  ?unds  (Forest 


This  bud,. et  schedule  covers  obligations  under  advances  to  the  Jorest 
oervice  uursuant  to  Section  6oi  of  the  Economy  Act  of  jL  30  MS2 
for  services  performed  for  various  agencies  as  indicated^  ” 
Statement  of  Obligations  Under  Supplemental  7unds",  supra. 


SPECIAL  A.CCCmiTS  . 

(X)  Payments  to  States  and  Territories  froa  the  rational  Forests  Fond 

Appropriation  Act,  1944  (revised) 

Sr.dget  estimate,  1945  . . 


PROJECT  STAEULeH'T 


Project 

1943 

1944 

( estimated) 

1945 

( estimated) 

Paj'inents 

tories 

funds 

to  states  and  terri- 
from  national  forest 

$2,475,655 

$2,475,655 

The  law  requires  that  25  percent  of  all  money  received  from  the 
national  forest  dr-ring  any  fiscal  year  he  paid  to  the  states  and 
territories  in  which  the  forests  are  located.  The  amount  of  this 
appropria,tion  varies  each  year  in  direct  proportion  to  national 
forest  receipts  during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Increases  in  this 
appropriation  are  offset  hy  additional  revenue  to  the  Eederal 
Treasury. 


$2,  475 ,  655 
2.475,655 
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( y)  Payments  to  School^  IHonds,  Arizona,  and 
Few  i’lexico,  national  Porests  Fund 


Appropriation  Act,  1944  (revised)  . . .  $26,888 

Budget  estimate,  1945  . : .  26, 888 


PROJECT  STATETEl^'T 


Project 

1943 

1944 

( estimated) 

1945 

( estimated) 

Payments  to  school  fuuids, Ari zona 
and  Few  Mexico,  national 
forests  fund  . . 

$  22,834 

558 

$  26,888 

$  26,838 

Unobligated  balance . . 

Total  estimate  or 

appropriation  . 

23,392 

26,888 

26.838 

Tlie  States  of  Arizona  and  Few  Mexico  are  reimlDursed  in  such  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  all  the  Rational  Forests  within  those 
states  as  the  area  of  land  granted  to  the  states  for  school  purposes 
within  the  Rational  Forests  hears  to  the  total  area  of  all  national 
forests  within  the  States. 

These  payments  are  required  hy  the  Act  of  June  20,  1910  (36  Stat.  562 
and.  573)  which  provides  "That  the  grants  of  Sections  two,  sixteen, 
thirty- two  and  thirty- six  to  said  state,  vrithin  Rational  Forests  now 
existing  or  loroclaimed,  shall  not  vest  the  title  to  said  section  in 
said  state*  ....hut  said  granted  sections  sliall  he  administered  as  a 
pant  of  said  forests,  and  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  there 
shall  he  uaid  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  income  for  its  commou- 
school  fund,  such  uroportion  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  all  the 
national  forests  within  said  state  as  the  area  of  lands  hereby 
granted,  to  said  state  for  school  purposes  which  are  situated  within 
said  forest  reserves  ....  may  been  to  the  total  area  of  all  the 
Rational  Forests  within  said  state  ....  the  amount  necessary  for 
such  nayments  being  appropriated  and.  iviade  available  annually  from 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  a3rpropria.t ed.  " 

School  lands  are  given  the  same  for-m  of  management  accorded  adjaceiit 
n3.tional  forest  land.s. 

As  soon  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  ;/ear  as  the  receipts  from 
national  forests,  and.  the  area  of  school  lands  in  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  Me\'r  Mexico  are  authoritatively  d.etermined,  the  payments 
referred  to  above  are  made  to  the  states.  Payments  in  fiscal  year 
1944  vrere  $26,624  to  Arizona  and  $264-  to  ilev;  Mexico. 


( z)  Hoads  and  Trails  for  States.  ITational  Forests  Fund 


AjX^ropriation  Act,  1944  (revised)  . .  $990,262 

Hii.dget  estirnate,  1945  .  990, 262 


PROJECT  ,  STATE .El'TT  . 


-  -  -Project 

1943 

;  1944 

t ( estimated) 

- 1945 - 

( estimated) 

Hoads  and  trails  for  States,’ 
Rational  Eorests  fund  . . .  . 

1  Q4.P  lio  T  Q-n  (-•  o  mra'i  1  aT-il  o  •?  n  T  . 

$370,997 
-  6^-1,624 

:  $990,262 

$  990,262 

1943  balance  available 

1944  balance  available 

1945  balance  available 

in 

in 

in 

1944  .  . . 

1945  .  . . 

1946  . . . 

+  932,114 

:  -  .932,114 
;  +932,114 

-  932,114 
+  932,114 

Total  . 

667,487 

:  990,262 

990,262 

An  additional  10'  percent  of  all  moneys  received  from  •the  Rational 
forest  during  each  fiscal  year  is  available  at  the  end  thereof  to  he 
exoended  h7/  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads  and  trails  within  the  national  forest  in  the 
states  from  vrhich  such  proceeds  are  derived.  (l6  U.S.C.  50) . 

Statement  of  Overtime  Costs 


1943  ■' 

Est.  1944 

Est.  1945 

Overtime  absorbed . . . . . . 

$27,338 

$120,071 

$120,071 

Additional  fujids  for  overtime  (appro- 
uriated,  1943,  estimated  supplemental, 
1944;  and  included  in  budget  estimate, 
1945) . .  .  . . 

-■ ' 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7months  in 
1943) .  ■ 

27.338  > 

-120,071 

120,071 
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(aa)  Coo'oerative  tJork,  Porest  Service 

$2,000,000 
<2,000,000 


PROJECT  STATS'iEl'TT 


A-p'oropriation  Act,  1944 
Budget  estimate,  1945. . 


Project 

1.  Construction  of  improvements 

2.  Maintenance  of  improvements 

3.  Prevention  and  suppression  of* 

forest  fires  . 

4.  Disposal  of  brusli  and  other 

dehris  in  timber- sale  oper¬ 
ations  . . 

5.  Eorest  investigations  .... 

6.  Administration . 

7.  Reforestation . 

8.  Refunds  to  cooperators  - 

Total' available  . . 

1942  balance  available  in  1943 

1943  balance  available  in  1944 

1944  balance  available  in  1945 

1945  balance,  available  in  1946 

Total  estibate  or  ap'oro'pri- 
ation 


1943 

1944 

1945 

( estimated) 

(estimated) 

$  280,432 

$  290,000 

$  290,000 

310,454 

310,000 

310,000 

563,365 

600,000 

600,000 

341,124 

640,000 

640,000 

59 , 169 

70,000 

70,000 

52,777 

55,.  000 

55,000 

14, 544 

15^,000 

15,000 

24,819 

20 , 000 

20,000 

■  1,646,684 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

-2,001,371 

_  _ 

+2,712,229 

-2,712,229 

- 

_  _ 

+2,712,229 

-2,712,229 

«  — 

_  — 

+2,712,229 

2,  357, 542 

2.000.000 

2.000.000 

Contributed  funds  are  placed  in  this  trust  account,  to  facilitate  the 
accomplishment  of  certain  projects  within  the  list  of  activities  shovm 
in  the  nroject  statement,  which  are  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  Eorest 
Service  and  to  .individuals,  other  nublic-  or  nrivate  agencies,  or 
organizations;  to  nrovide  for  the  eq\iitable  cUvision  of  the  cost  of 
'orojects;  and  to  simplify  completion  bjr  concentrating  the  direction  of 
the  ‘orojects  under  one  head. 

Manj’’  desirable  nro'oosed  ‘projects  are  of  potential  benefit  to  both  the 
Forest  Service  and  a  second  party.  It  is  ‘in  the  ‘oublic  interest  to 
see  tliat  the  otlier  party  or  parties  defray  their  fair  share  of  the 
expense  of  such  ‘orojects.  This  is  especially  true  in.th'e  case  of  fire 
•^reventiQn  and  suionression  on  private  lands  intermingled  v/ith  national 
forest  lands  inasmuch  as  the  Government  mitst  necessarily  suppress 
fires  on  nearby  lands  regardless  of  ovniershiip  in  order  to  protect  its 
ov.n  'property.  In  the  case  of  brush  dis'ooSal  on  national  forest  timber 
sales,  this  method  of  collecting  from  the -•operator  as  he  cuts  the 
timber  insures  the  proper  disposal  of  the fdebri s- resulting  from  the 
sale. 
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This  authorization  provides  and  efficient  method  of  collecting  a 
proportionate  part  of  the  cost  of  projects  from  other  agencies, 
organizations,  or  individuals,  when  intermingled,  interests  dictate 
that  their  share  of  the  benefit  justifies  their  participation  in 
the  expense. 

The  terms  under  which  cooperative  projects  are  undertaken  are  red^^ced 
to  I'/riting  and  are  signed  by  both  parties.  'In  the  case  of  brush 
disposal,  hovrever,,  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  timber  outlines  the 
cooperative  arrangement  between  the  Government  and  the  operator. 

Progress  and  Current  Program;  The  most  satisfactory  way  of  showing 
trends  in  this  appropriation  is-  through  a  comparison  ’of  total  deposits 
by  years.  A  table  showing  deposits  in  the  fiscal  years  1942  and  1943 
is  given  below: 


Pro  ,i  ec  t  s 

1942 

1943 

Changes 

Construction  and  maintenance  of'im-- 

nrovements  (includes  roads)  .1 . 

Prevention  and  suppression  of  forest 

fires  . . . 

Disposal  of  brush  and  ether  debris 

in  timber  sale  operations  . . .  . 

Porest  investigations  . . 

Reforestation . - . 

Administration  . . 

$856,367 

■  584,834 

585, 236 
60,805 
17,001 , 
59\598 

$690,539. 

655,311 

905,297 

46,436 

10,078 

63.705 

-$165,828 

+  70,477 

+320,061 

-  14,369 

-  6,923 
4.107 

Totals . . . . . 

2.163.841 

2.371.366 

207.525 

STATEilEiJT  OP  03LIG:i\TI0PS  Ui'IPER  SUPPlEivlMAL  lUiTDS 


Item 

. 

Obligations, 

1943 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1944 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1945 

Special  Research  Pond:  Research 
in  bioclimatics  and  phenology 

$  3,137 

.  _  ^ 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agri- 

cultural  Land  Resources; 

Cooperation  \\rith  AAA  in 
Administration  of  the  Haval 
Stores  Conservation  Program 

57,700 

$40,799 

$32,640 

Local  Administration,  Section 

388,  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Act  of  1938:  Cooperation  with 
AAA  in  Administration  of  the 

Faval  Stores  Conservation 
Program  . 

148,472 

168,672 

135,000 

Loans, Grants, and  Rural  Rehab i- 

litation;  Por  administration 
of  certain  rural  rehabilita 
tion  projects  . 

1 

r 

iM5 
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STATJilSlTT  or  OBLIGATIONS  UITLER  S^'7'PlMmiTKL  FUNDS  (COITT'D)  - 


Item 


Obligations, 

1943 


Estimated 

obligations, 

1944 


Estimated 
obligations , 
1945 


.111 1 e  Pine  Blister  Rnst  Control 


For  Blister  rust  control  on 
National  forests. 

Flood  Control,  General;  Pre- 
lininary  examinations  and 


893,799 


1,018,160 


1,219,900 


surveys,  and  works  of  im- 
urovement,  etc.,  watersneds 
autliorized  by  Flood  Control 
Acts  . . . . . . .  < . 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Uar 

Production  Board:  Supplying 
information  to  Uar 
Production  Board  on  produc¬ 
tion  and  requirements  of 
forest  uro ducts  . 

Ordnance  Service  and  Su-oulies, 

Uar  Denar tmentL  Development 
of  nomietallic  mines  .... 

Emergency  relief,  Agriculture. 

Forest  Service:  Planning 
and  reviev;  of  Uorks 
Projects  Administration 
urojects  . . 

forking  Funds.  Agriculture, 

(Forest  Service)  Advance 

from  Uar  Denar tment; 

Air  Defense  Command,  for 
winterizing  and  operating 
observation  stations 
essential  to  the  Aircraft 

Nanning  Service  . 

Army  Air  Forces,  for 
strength  studies  of  wood, 
'olywood,  and  glues  for  use 
in  aircraft.  (Joint 

■project  with  ITavy)  . . 

Army  Air  Forces,  general 
research  and  development 
urogram — ulastics,  glue 
evaluation,  seasoning, 
etc.,  for  aircraft., 

(Joint  uroject  with  Navy).. 
Engineer  Corps,  for  mapping 

strategic  areas..,. . 

Engineer  Corps,  for  draft¬ 
ing  aeronautical  charts;. 


245,091 


89,084 


50,000 


242,971 


507 


3,730,364 

103,562 

75,687 

550,405 

33,519 


20 , 000 


3,086,887 

100,588 

92,613 

247,687 

4,540 
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ST/lTSi:i£’T  OP  OBLIGATI  CPS  UlLDER  SUPPLSI-'IMAL  PDITLS  (COPT’L) 


'Item 

Obli  nations, 
1943 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1944 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1945 

Ordnance  Bepartraent ,  for  solving 
packaging  and  container  prolD- 
lems,  and.  for  instruction 
courses  in ^container  con¬ 
struction  and  packaging . 

394,056 

300,018 

Arm;^  Air  Porces,  for  solving 
paclcaging  and  container  prob¬ 
lems  . . . 

3,330 

56,671 

Ordaance  Department,  investiga- ‘ 

tion  of  lumber  problems' 
involved  in  packaging  Army 
Ordjiance  items . 

3,  264 

4,758 

Army  Air  Porces,  Air  Service 
Command,  for  instruction 
courses  on  container  con¬ 
struction  and.  packaging' ...... 

19,900 

Army  Air  Porces,  Hat  erial  Com¬ 
mand.,  for  instrn.ction  courses 
for  inspectors  of  aircraft 
Kood,  and  instrp.ction  courses 
in  container  design  . 

39,314 

95,286 

ilrmy  Air  Porces,  Training '.and 

Air  Service  Command,  for  in- 
strn.ction  courses  in  wood 
aircraft  naintena.nce  . . : . 

4,  566 

18,114 

, 

Engineer  Corps,  for  protection 
of  aaneiurer  area,  Lest 

Virginia  . 

43,083 

Por  emamina,tion,  aupraisal, 
abstroxting,  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  in  connection  I’dtli  the 
acqii.isition  of  urivately  ovmed 

lands  . .  .  . . . . . 

919 

43 

— 

TotaA,  Ear .  Department  . 

4.938,986 

4,070.188 

Lvances  from  Favy  Depart.ment; 
Bureau  of  Aeronan.tics,  for 
strength  stp.dies  of  vrood,  .plj^- 
vrood,  and  glues  in  aircraft, 
(Joint  project  with  Army);  .... 

103,562 

100,588 

ireau.  of  Aeronautics,  general 
research  and.*  development  program 
plastics,  glu6  evaluation^ 
seasoning,  etc.  for  aircraft. 
(Joint  project  with  Array), ....  ' 

65,967 

85,933 

STAmiEivfT  OF  OBLIGATIOi'TS  UlTDER  STiPPLMiW.lL  FUl^TDS  (COilT’D) 


Item 

Obligations, 

1943 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1944 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1945 

Bureau  of  Suoplies  and  Accounts, 
for  instruction  courses  in 
container  construction  and 
packaging  for  Navy  personnel. 

7,311 

4,088 

Bureau  of  Sliips,  for  instruction 
courses  in  v/ood  inspection, 

' 

- 

for  Favy  personnel . 

3,044 

156 

_  _ 

Biireau  of  Ships,  for  studies 
relating  to  the  use  of  wood 
in  "boats,  including  laminated 
construction  fireproofing, 
■preservaAion,  etc . 

6,183 

34,507 

Bureau  of  Ortoance  and  Stores, 

develojoment  of  plastic 
cartridge  cases  . 

2,188 

4,812 

Total,  Favy  Benartment  ... 

188,255 

230,084 

Advances  from  Interior  Bepa^rt- 

raent: 

National  Park  Service,  con¬ 
struction  of  a  road  from 

La.s  Yegas,  Fevada,,  to 

Three  Kids  Mine  . 

43,215  ■ 

21,785 

- 

1  For  protection  of  Oregon 

and  California  P.R.  and 
Heconveyed  Coos  Bay  Nagon 
Soad  grant  lands  located 
within  the  "boundaries  of 
national  forests . 

14,943  ' 

21,866 

For  protection  of  certain  • 
pu"blic  lands  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Land  Office  . 

982 

212 

Reloca,tion  of  Forest  Service 
facilities  on  lands 
subject  to  flooding  from  ' 
Shasta  Bam,  California  . . . 

23,441 

37,487 

Reconstruction  of  Forest 
Service  telephone  lines  to 
eliminate  pov/er  interfer- 
"■ence  caused  by  Bonneville 

px object  .a.... 

4,  801 

6,726 

Total,  Int erior  Depart- 

i-i out  •«•■■••••••••»•» 

87.382  ■ 

'88,076 
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Item 

Obligations, 

1943 

Estima.ted 

Obligations, 

1944 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1945 

Advance  from  Federal  I^orks  Agency 
PulDlic  Roads  Adninistration, 
for  investigation  of  applica- 

tions,  and  construction,  nain- 

tenance,  and  improvement  of 
access  roads  to  sources  of 

ra.vj  materials' . 

2,016.765 

2,002.735 

Advance  from  Federal  Foxier 
Commission  for;  investigation 
and  sxipervision  of  Federal 

Power  Commission  nrojects  ... 

476 

1,000 

Advance  from  Commerce  Depa.rtment, 

Bfireau  of  Census,  for  collec¬ 
tion  of  forest  'orodvi.cts  data 

13,323 

Advance  from  Office  for  Emergency 

Hanagement  for:  use  of  the  : 

. 

facilities  of  -the  Forest 

Service  in  Alaska  to  ‘orovide 

fiscal,  personnel  and  "orocure- 
ment  services  . . 

4,983^ 

13,153. 

Advance  from  Coordinator  of 

Int er-Amer lean  Affairs  for  a 
survey-  of  Forest  resources  • 
in  other  American  Repu'blics  ■. . . 

39,140 

■  10,860 

Advance  from  Office  of  Price 
Administration  for  pulpwood  ; 

-  - 

urice  and  trade  practice  ; 

survey . . . 

5,959 

1 

Advance  from  Office  of  .Scien- 

tific  Research  development  for 

photostating  secret  documents. 

—  —  i 

20,000 

Advances  from  Foreign  Economic 

Administration:  For  survey  pf 

halsa  v/ood  resources  in 

, 

South  America  . . 

_  _  ' 

9,800 

For  survey  of  tcinchona  re- 

sources  of  Colomhia  ........ 

6,963 

.  8,118 

For  ozalid  urints . . 

— 

500 

—  — - 

Total,  Foreign  Economic 

Administration 

6,963 

18,418 

Advances'  f rom  !iar  Prodiiction 

Board:  Lim'ber  division,  for 

stiimti.laking  the  'orodiiction  of 
forest  mroducts,  especially 

lumber  and  nulpv/ood,  needed  in 

the  v/ar  effort  . . 

-  — 

440,000 

_  _ 
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It  em 

Obligations, 

1943 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1944 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1945 

Lriiioer  aiid  Luinder  Products 
Pivisioii,  for  gathering  and 
fiirnishing  information  on  the 
production,  requirements,  and 
sup-plies  of  forest  products  .. 

150,000 

Office  of  Production  Research 
and  Development,  for  a  pilot 
plant  stv-dj^  of  laminatiiig 
ship  tirnhers  . 

9,562' 

15,438 

Office  of  Production  Research 
and  Develo'pment ,  for  a  "pilot 
plant  study  of  the  Scholler 
process  (German)  for  the 
prodxiction  of  vrood  sugar  and 
its  conversion  to  ethyl 
alcohol  . 

4,196 

18,033 

Office  of  Prodiiction  Research 
and  Development,  for  a  study 
of  the  'orodo-ction  of  high 
'protein  feeding  yeast  from 
wood  sP-gar  . 

7,694 

Office  of  Prodn.ction  Research 
and  Development,  for  a  study  - 
of  the  production  of  wood 
srigar  hy  the  modified  American 
process  -  rotary  digester, 
etc.  . . 

17,718 

Por  a  survey  of  'xDulpwood 

-production  in  the  United  States 

7,582 

7,  778 

—  — 

Total,  Uar  Production  Roard 

21,340 

656, 661 

Advance  from  Uar  Labor  Board 

for  study  of  job  classification 
of  vroods  v/orkers  in  Pacific 
i'orthwest  . . . 

5,729 

4.271 

Advance  from  Selective  Service 
System  for  operating  Civilian 
P^iblic  Service  Camps  . . 

196,234 

Advance  from  Parm  Secnn-ity 

Administra,tion  for  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes,  and  for  insur- 
arice  of  Government  property  on 
Sixbli-p.ity  (Kentucky)  and 
Driwaond  (lu  scons  in)  rural 
rehabilitation  -oro.jects . 

5,240 

7,243 

Total,  Uorking  Funds . . 

7,334,581 

7,318,924 
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Item 

Obligations , 
1943 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

.  1944 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1945 

CoQ-perative  ''.'Jork,  Merest  -Service 

1,646,684 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

Cooperative  v/ork  in  forest 
investigations,  or  the  ‘pro¬ 
tection  and  improvement  of  the 

iiational  forests  . . 

Total,  obligations  under 
supplemental  funds 

10,574,437 

10.655,539 

3,737.570 

100  - 


F0335T  EOAOS  AITS  TBjiILS 


Ap'^ropriation  Act ,  19^4 .  $3,77^,723  s/ 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime  paj?'  reouired  by  vifar 

Overtime  Pay  .^ct  of  1943 .  +712,000 

Total  a.nticipaled  available,  1944 . . .  $4,490,723 

Budget  estimate  ,  1945 . . .  4,l6l  ,496 

Decrease . . . .  -  320 ,227 


a/  Includes  a,  reap'oronriation  of  Sl,24l,555* 


PHOJSCT  STATDICSITT 


Project 

1943 

1944 

(estimated) 

1945  ' Increase  or 

(estimated):  decrease 

1,  Forest  Highviays . . , , . 

$3,173,750 

2.  Forest  Road  Develon- 

ment . 

S4,4sB,723 

$4,161,496  ;  -$323,227  ( 

Transferred  to:  "Sal- 

aries  and  expenses. 

• 

• 

Procurement  Divi- 

• 

Sion" ,  Treasury  De- 

• 

* 

nartment . . 

750 

6,000 

-  :  -6,000  ( 

Covered  into  Treasury 

• 

• 

in  accordance  vm.th 

Public  Law  674 . 

12 ,S62 

-  - 

_  _  ;  _  _ 

Total  available, . . . 

6,964,585 

4,161,496  :  -329,227 

Transferred  to  "Sal- 

aries  s^nd  ennenses, 

: 

• 

« 

Bureau  of  Agricultur- 

• 

al  Fconomics" ,  econ- 

omic  investigations.. 

+  34,665 

-  — 

• 

1943  "Forest  Highi.-i;ays " 

• 

♦ 

'■ouronriat  ion  avail- 

» 

• 

able  in  1344  for 

• 

"Forest  Roa.d  Develon- 

ment " . 

_  _ 

-1 ,24i ,555 

Anticipated  deficien- 

• 

cy  for  overtime  pay 

— 

-712 ,000 

• 

Total  estimate  or 

• 

apu  r  on  r  i  at  i  0  n . 

7,000,000 

2,537,16s 

4,161,^^96  ; 

DSCPUASS 

The  decrea.se  of  $329,227  in  this  item  for  1045  consists  of: 

( 1 )  A  decrease  of  $323  >227  in  the  project  ’’Forest  Road  Development” 

composed  of: 

( a )  A  decrease  in  x^rorking  funds  of  $l5^,550.  vdiich  v/ill  be 
effected  by  deferring  maintenance  work  on  selected  nro.iects. 

(b)  A  reduction  of  $15'g',677  '^iTe  amount  required  for  over¬ 

time  nay  in  the  fiscal'  year  1945  us  comT)a.,red  ^dth  1944. 

(2 )  A  docroase  of  $6,000  due  to  the  elimination  in  1945  of  Pv  transfer 

made  in  1944  to  the~ Procurement  Division,  Treasury  Denaxtment , 

for  expenses  of  oioeraling  the  San  Prancisco,  California.,  wa.rehouse 
facilities  transferred  from,  the  Forest  Service  in  1943  'Pursuant  to^ 

provisions  of  Sxecutive  Order  9235»  ’^'Ae  Fore-sl  Service,  hov/ever, 


I 


( 
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will  presumably  have  to  continue  paying;  for  the  supply  service 
through  a  surchar.jye  on  all  supplies  and  inaterials  furnished 
and  services  rendered. 

CHMGE  OF  LAI\'GUAGE 

The  Budget  estimate  proposes  the  deletion  of  a  portion  of  the  language 
of  this  item  as  follows  (deleted  raatter  enclosed  with  brackets): 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  23  of  the  Federal 
Highvfay  Act  approved  November  9,  1921,  as  amended  (23  U.S.C,-23, 
23a.) ,  and  for  the  construction,  reconstruction,  and  maintenance 
of  roads  and  trails  on  experimental  areas  under  Forest  Service 
adirdnistration,  including  not  to  exceed  [$59,500]  $70,000  for 
personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  [$2,537,168] 
$4,161,496  for  forest  development  roads  and  trails,  [represent¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated' 
therefor  for  the  fiscal  year  1943  by  tire  Act  of  September 
1940  (54  Stat*  067),  together  with  $1,241,555  from  the  unobli¬ 
gated  balances  of  previous  appropriations  for  forest  highways 
viiich  is  hereby  reappropriated-  for’"  forest  development  roads 
and  trails;  in  all,  $3^778,723,]  to  be  immediately  available 
and  to  remain  available  until  expended:  Provided,  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  the  rental,  purchase,  or 
construction ■ of  buildings  necessary  for  the  storage  and  repair 
of  equipm^ent  and  supplies  used  for  road  and  tra.il  construction 
and  maintenance,  but  the  total  cost  of  any  such  building  pur¬ 
chased  or  constructed  under  this  authorization  shall  not  exceed 

$7,500. 

This  proviso  has  been  eliminated  for  two  reasons: 

1,  The  amounts  a.uthorized  to  be  appropriated  under  the  act  of 
September  5,  1940,  for  Forest  Road  Development  have  been 
exhausted  by  the  appropriation  of  $2,537,168  for  the  fiscal 
year  1944.'' 

2..  The  balances  now  available  in  the  Forest  Highvfay  fund  a,re 

needed  to  meet  obligations  pertaining  to  that  program  which  . 
will  mature  during  the  reimainder  of  1944  and  the  fiscal  year 
1945.  Accordingly,  no  part  of  the  appropriation  for  Forest 
Higirways  will  be  a,vailable  for  making  the  appropriation  for 
Forest  Road  Development  maintenance. 
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Statement  of  Qvertinie  Costs 


1943 

Sst,  1944 

Est.  1945 

Overtime  absorbed . . . 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  (appropricuted. 

4241,057 

,p30,000 

130,000 

1943,  estimated  supplemental,  1944s  and 
included  in  budget  estimate,  1945)  . 

712,000 

553,323 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months  in 

1943)  . . 

241,057 

742,000 

583,323 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Forest  Highways; 


Objective ;  To  complete  the  Forest  Highway  system  which  consists  of  forest 
roads  which  are  of  primary  importance  to  the  St?,tcs^  counties_,  or  com¬ 
munities  wiuhin  cudjoiningj  or  adjacent  to  the  national  forests.  The 
status  of  the  system  on  June  30,  1943: 


Satisfactory  standard  . 
Unsatisfactory  standard 
Nonexisting  . 

Total  . . 


Mies 


Percent 


12,361  51 
10,933  45 
1,140  4 

24,434  100 


Th'e  Problem  and  its  Significance;  The  Federal  Government  has  a  definite 
obligation  to  the  public  to  provide  for  adequate  highway  transportation 
necessary  to  the  na,tional  forests  ajid  of  primary  importance  to  the 
States,  counties,  or  comnunities.  The  highway  transportation  system 
in  and  near  national  forests  should  for  obvious  reasons  be  advanced  in 
step  with  connecting  highways.  During  the  ^'^a^r  very  little  work  except 
necessary  maintenance  is  planned. 


General  Plan: 


Maintenance :  The  cooperative  agreements  in  practically  all  cases  pro¬ 
vide  for  Federal  financing  of  maintenance  for  onlj^  the  two-year  period 
folloviing  completion  of  construction  and  for  State  and  county  financing 
thereafter.  The  estimate  of  necessary  maintenance  for  the  fiscal  year 
1945  involves  work  on  approximately  1,000  miles  of  Forest  Highvmys. 

Construction  program:  The  long-tenn  program  is  the  reconstruction  or 
betterment  of  the  10,933  Mies  v/hich  are  noxv  existing  but  of  unsatis¬ 
factory  standa.rds,  and  the  construction  of  1,140  miles  of  highways, 
v&iere  none  nov/  exist. 


IPor- the  most  ■esx.t.,  this  will  he  deferred  until  efter  the  war.  . 

Only  ,c.Ji  auuroximate  $.1,200,000  was  esoeended  for  construction  durii^-‘v  '  -  - 
the*' fiscal  year  1943, -..As  the  few  nrojects  under  way, -are  completed,, 
construction  work. will  approach  a  complete • stop. 

forest  Dev  el  ouae  nt  Ho  ed.s  and  T  r  ai  1  s ; 

Ohiective:  Ihe  ultima.te  , objective  is  to  conrolete  the  forest  road  and  trail 

system.  Ihe  needs  ha.ve  been- determined  .hy  a  sj/stematic  transuortation 
nlpiTping  method-  baned  on  a.la-nd— use  “olan  to  a.ccomplish  tne  desoira-ole 
develonment--and  long-term' utilization  of  forest  lands  and  resources.  ^The 
transportation  -olan.  Is.  currently-  revised  to  meet •  changing  t-x-ansportation 
reouirenents  for .  resource,  development ,  protection,  and  utilization. 

During  the  war  the  objective  is  to  do  the  maintenance  work  necessary  to 
preserve  the  federal  investraent  .in  the  eristing  system  and  to  provide 
for  essential,  viar— time  travel.  'Tlie'-emistiig’  sjrstem  includes  101,083 
miles'  of  truck-  trails,  and  130,100  of  loot  and  horse  tral3-S  necessa.ry  for 
the  protection  and  a.drnlnistration  of  the  -national  forest  lands  pnd  re¬ 
sources,  Many  of  the  roa.ds  are  used  to  ha.ul  strategic  -mat erials ,  prin¬ 
cipally  timber  and  nii-nerals,  .  - 

The  Dor'est  .Hoa.d -Devel.opment  Dund  will  all  be  needed  lor  necessa.ry  m.ain- 
tenance-.  Do.  .co'nstruction  v;ork  is  -olamed  for  the  fiscal  year  194;:», 

The  Problem  a.nd  its  Significance;  The  gross  national  forest  .ai'ea  is  ap-  ‘ 
nroximately  10  percent  of  the  .entire  are.a  of  the  continental  United 
States.  "The  area  is  generally  rough,  rugged,  .mountainous,  and  reimote.  ,  . 
forest  re.sources  are  critical  materials  now,  ihej,^  include  5^5  oillion 
boand  febt  of  co.mmercial  s-aw' timber  besides  .many  other  timber ,.  l.ahd, 
and  water  resources.  Some  80,000,000  a.cres  of  tne  national  forests  a.re 
utilized  for  gra.zing  of  over  12,000,000  sheep,  goats,  cattle,,  and  norses 
ea.ch  yea,r<  Developed  a.nd  unde.veloped  wa.ter  "oo-wer.  amounts,  to  11  million 
hor sepov/er...  i-iineral  resources  in  the  forests,  especially  sucn  a.s  . 
chrome,  tungsten,  copper,  -mercur3’,  are  vital  to  the -.war  program.  iTea.r- 
l"',’'  four  million  people  live  in  or  neax  the  na.tiona.l  xorests. 

Providing  the  tr-ansportation  system  necessary -for  the  proper  and  effi¬ 
cient  administration,  protecticn',  development",  and.  ulilij^e.tio'ii  of  the 
national  forest  land  and, resources  is  an ' obligation  of  the -federal 
Government.  "  ...  ;  .  ;  ■ 


General  Plan:  On  June  30,  1943,  the  planned  forest  Development  Road 

System  consisted  of  the  following  miles  of  existi-ng  -and  proposed  tnack- 
trails  and  trails: 


S-'^tisf acto'i'y  standard.  . 
Unsat isf actor;/  st andard 

Donexi sting. . . 

Total . 


Truck- 

trails 

:  Trail 

s 

Miles 

:  ?erce-jit 

:  Miles  :• 

Percent 

62,489 

« 

* 

:  4s 

:  113,084  : 

68 

38,594 

:  30 

:  35,016  : 

21 

29,391 

:  22 

:  18,852  : 

11 

130,474 

100 

:  168,952  : 

100 
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Current  PrOr::ran;  i'o  work  is  anticipated  for  the  reconstruction  hetter- 
inent  required  on  the  3S,59^  miles  of  truck-trails  and  the  35»Ol6  miles  of 
trails  v/hich  are  now  existing  hut  of  inadequate  standard  to  meet  the 
needs.  For  is  construction  work  contemplated  on  the  29,391  miles  of 
truck-trails  and  IS, 8^2  miles  of  trails  now  non-existent  hut  which  are 
considered  necessary  for  the  nationaJ  forest  administration,  protection, 
utilization,  and  development. 

The  program  for  igU^  is  to  maintain  the  existing  system  as  required  to 
preserve  the  investment,  and  to  provide  for  travel  of  wan  necessity  such 
as  firs  control,  production  of  strategic  materials  including  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  agriculture  and  grazing  lands,  and  for  essentipl  tra.vel  to 
serve  communities  in  and  near  the  forests.  It  also  contemplates  defer¬ 
ring  any  maintenance  work  that  can  he  postponed  without  adversely  af¬ 
fecting  the  Federal  investment  or  impeding  necessary  wan-time  travel, 

PASSI!F&El-CdR?TII~&  VSHICLES 

The  anthorization  for  the  purcho.se  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for 
the  Forest  Service  from  apToronria-tions  other  than  Forest  Roads  and 
Trails  provides  for  the  re-olacomcnt  of  7^  vehicles  at  an  estimated  net 
cost  of  $65,120. 

From  the  appropriation  Forest  Roads  and  Trails  an  authorization  which 
will  provide  for  the  replacement  of  I5  vehicles  is  recommended' at  an 
estimated  net  cost  of  $12,700, 

1/hile  the  19^5  purchase  program  calls  for  the  replacement  of  89  passenger 
vehicles,  actually  aJLl  of  the  old  vehicles  to  he  replaced  may  not  he 
turned  in  on  the  purchase  of  new  antomohilcs.  It  ha.s  heen  found  to  he 
more  economical  in  some  of  the  western  regions,  because  of  shop  facilities 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  parts  for  .some  of  the  older  cars,  to  dis¬ 
mantle  the  old  automobiles,  using  the  serviceable  parts  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  repair  of  other  passenger  vehicles  ajid  disposing  of  the 
remainder  through  exchange  in  the  purcha.se  of _  new  repair  parts. 

Practically  all  of  the  old  vehicles  to  he  replaced  B,re  of  193^  model  or 
older,  the  majority  being  of  193^,  1937 »  193^  models.  These  maxhines 

have  been  operated  under  practically  aJ.1  conditions  of  use,  the  grealer 
portion  of  which  has  heen  over  rough  forest  roads.  The  average  mileage 
of  the  vehicles  lichen  replaced  will  he  approximately  70,000, 
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EI'IER&ENCY  RUBBER  PROJECT 


Aprjroioriation  Act,  194U  (Direct  appropriation)  .  $13,0US,000 

Budget  estimate,  19^5  (Seanpropria'tion  of  a  portion  of 

19^‘-2  and  19^3  "balances )  . . .  5.^20,000 

Decrease  . . . . .  -7 . 628,000 


CONSOLIDATED  PROJECT  STATEI-iENT 


Project 

1944 

(estimated) 

1945 

(estimated) 

Increase  o.r 
decrease 

1.  Guayule  . 

$19,254,146 

$11,447,464 

$  5.333,990 

-$6,ios,474 

2.  Ko^t-saghyz  .  . . 

467,359 

1.127,774 

-  - 

-1,127.774 

3.  Goldenrod  . 

251, 4i4 

426,752 

-  - 

-426,752 

4.  Cryptostegia  . 

73,326 

46,010 

SI, 010 

+35,000 

5.  Rahhi thrush  (Chrysotham- 
nus  Sp. )  . 

7.956 

Total  ohligp.tions  .. 

20.059.201 

13.o4s,000 

5,420,000 

-7, 62s. 000 

Unobligated  balance  of  prior 

, 

year  funds  available  in 

1947  . 

-S,s6g,564 

-  - 

— 

Unobligated  balance. of  1943 
funds  available  in  1945  . 
Estimated  savings,  unobli¬ 
gated  balance  . 

+5,420,000 

+  2,389,363 

-5,420,000 

Total,  estimate  or 
appropr iat ion 

19.000,000 

13.04s.000 

-  - 

increases  or  decreases 

The  net  decrease  of  $7,62S,000  in  this  item  for  19^5  consists  of: 


(1)  A  decrease  of  $$,108,474  in  vrork  on  guayule  due  to  termination  of  the 

planting  -program.  No  additional  plantation  lands  \irill  "be  leased.  Nursery 
operations  will  oe  discontinued.  The  project  vrill  he  put  on  a  maintenance 
ha.sis  except  for  continuation  of  a  curtailed  research  program,  operation  of 
the  ruhher  extraction  mill  at  Salinas,  California,  and  erection  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  nev;  mill  at  Baicersf  iel  d,  California. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $1,127,77^  to  discontin^nance  of  the  kols-saghyz  pro- 

jgram.. 

(3)  A  decrease  of  $426,732  due  to  discontinuance  of  the  goldenrod  program. 

(4)  An  increase  of  $35.000  to  accelerate  investigations  of  problems  on  re¬ 

covery  of  ruhher  from  Cryptostegia. 
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O'b.iective  of  Research  on  Cryptostegia;  To  develop  on  an  industrial  "basis 

a  commercially  feasi"ble  process  for  the  manufacture  of  ru"bber  from  stems 

and  lepves  of  Cryptostegia. 

Significance;  3y  the  invasion  of  the  Dutch  and  British  Colonies  in  the  Hast, 
we  were  cut  off  from  the  source  of  $6  percent  of  our  natural  ruo'ber.  Every 
effort  has  "been  made  to  develop  new  , sources.  One  of  the  -plants  to  which 
consideration  has  "been  given  is  the  Cryptostegia  ru"b"ber  vine,. 

Hie  development  of  Cryptostegia  as  an  emergency  source  of  natural  ru’b’oer 
is  uart  of  the  over-all  ru'b'ber  -oroduction  program.  Although  the  "bulk  of 
our  ru'b'ber  needs  vrill  "be  met  "by  the  output  of  synthetic  ru'b'ber  factories 
now  in  operation,  it  is  highly  important  that  we  secure  all  possible 
quantities  of  natural  ru'b'ber,  especially  for  military  and  essential  com¬ 
mercial  transportation.’  Large  Crj'ptostegia  plantings  have  "bqen  made  in' 
Haiti  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  and.  the  Ru'b'ber 
Development  Corporation  vrith  an  anticipated  eventual  annual  ru'b'ber  pro¬ 
duction  of  alDout  12,000’ tons. 

On  this  "basis,  a  contract  was  made  Ijy  the  Board  ;of  .Economic  .Warfare  with 
the  Haitian  corporation,  the  Societe  Haitiano-Americaine  de  Developpement 
Agricole  (commonly  loiowii  as  SHADA)  for  the  planting  of  up  to  100,000  acres 
of  Cr;'’Ptostegia.  This  planting  uas  to  "be  done  op.  contract,  the  United 
States  Covernment  paying  the  costs.  Consideration  v;as  given  to  similar 
contracts  for  the  cultivation  of  Cryptostegia  ip  Mexico . and  other • portions 
of  Latin  America,  "but  no  further  contracts  reached  the  sta.ce  of  consum¬ 
mation.  The  contract  x^rith  SHADA  provides  that  they  will  plant  up  to 
100,000  acres  of  Cryptostegia  "but  that  planting  v;ill  continue  only  to  De- 
cem'ber  31 »  19^3*  Reports  indicate  that  the  full -,100,000  acres  of  Crypto- 
steaia  'will' not  "be.  planted"  "by"  tha,t  time-^unofficial"  estimates  bn  the- 
total  Planting  possi'ble  funning '.from  .70,000  to  S5»000  gcres. 

Actual  production  of  ru'bber  has  been  initiated  already  in  some  areas  that 
were  planted  earliest.  Rubber  produced  has  been  of  excellent  grade  and 
only  slightly  inferior  to  f irst-auality  Hevea  rubber. 

The  Problem;.  Cryptostegia  plantings  were  begun  without  full  knowledge  of  the 
best  ways  of.  obtaining  rubber  from  Cryptostegia,  -  the  'utilization  of 
small  test  plantings  and  areas  of  wild  plants,  certain  studies  to  determine 
\\fays  by  which  rubber  might  be  obtained  from  Cryptostegia  have  been  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  present  method  of  recovering  rubber  from  Cryptostegia  in  Haiti  is 
based  on  hand  tapping  the  living  plant  and  coagulating  the  rubber  from 
the  exuded  latex.  Due  to  the  large  amount  of  work  involved  in  such  an 
operation,  production  is  necessarily  limited  to  areas  where  an  adequate 
supply  of  suitable  labor  is  available.  Methods  are  needed  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  rubber  from  Cryptostegia  leaves  which  contain  5  to  6  percent 
rubber  and  frnm  vrhich  it  is  estimated  that  about  one  hundred  pounds  of 
rubber  per  acre  could  be  obtained  annually  if  suitable  recoverj'"  procedures 
could  be  developed. 
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Ohe  effpct  of  the  73resent  method  of  tapping  u'oon  the  plants  is  not  fully 
knoT/'m,  nor  is  there  complete  information  as  to  the  r f^generation  of  tappahle 
leaders  to  replace  those  cut  hack  hy  the  tapping  operations.  Further  in¬ 
formation  is  needed  as  to  cultural  practices  to  assure  the  continued  pro¬ 
duction  of  ruhher  hy  this  haud- tapping  method. 

For  use  in  areas  where  labor  supplies  and  costs  are  not  so  favorable  as 
those  in  Haiti,  mechanical  methods  of  obtaining  the  latex  or  cheaper 
tapping  methods  are  needed.  On  theoretical  grounds,  more  rubber  could  be 
produced  by  cutting  the  plants  and  extracting  the  rubber  from  the  leaves 
and  stems  than  by  tappin-^  operations,  Ho^^rever,  no  practicable  method  of 
extracting  rubber  from  leaves  and  stems  of  Cryptostegia  has  yet  been  de- 
veloned.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry  is  now  study¬ 
ing  this  -oroblera. 

Flan  of  iJ'ork;  In  viev;  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  development,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  grov/th  arid  development  of  the  plant  in  relation  to  total 
production  of  rubber  rather  than  only  from  the  standpoint  of  production 
of  rubber  by  tapping  leaders  be  studied. 

Intensified  effort  \^ill  be  directed  to  that  portion  of  the  program  having 
to  do  with  those  phases  of  Cryptostegia  culture  directly  associated  v;ith 
actual  rubber  production.  This  will  involve  a  realignment  of  emphasis, 
with  less  effort  being  directed  toward  solving  problems  of  propagation  and 
selection.  The  problem  of  actual  rubber  production  will  be  studied  in 
the  field  at  Coconut  Crove,  Florida.,  and  Bard,  California,  and  in  the 
laboratory  and  greerJiouse  at  Beltsville,  Maryland.  Methods  of  obtaining 
rubber  from  Cnyutostegia  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classifications; 
(a)  bleeding  the  living  plants  to  obtain  the  latex,  and  (b)  mechanical  or 
chemical  extraction  of  rubber  from  harvested- plants.  'To  determ.ine  the 
feasibility  of  (a)  the  studies  at  Coconut  Grove,  Florida,  and  Bard,  Cali- 
.  fornia,  will  be  closely  coordinated  with  v;ork  being  conducted  at  Ciudad 
Victoria,  Tarpaulipas,  Mexico,  and  in  Haiti',  both  by  correspondence  and  by 
official  visits.  There  already  is  indicated  that  new  information  as  to 
tapping  sequence  may  alt^r  and  cheapen  the  process  of  bleeding  Cryptostegia 
To  determine  the  feasibility  of  (b)  above,  close-cooneration  will  be  main¬ 
tained  .between  the  field  studies  and  extraction  tests  to  be  conducted  at 
'  Philadelphia  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry.  Field 
studies  will  involve  the  determination  of  optimum  spacing  for  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  of  leaves,  stems,  and  total  rubber;  determination  of  best  time  of 
,  year  for  harvest;  and  comparison  of  leaf  s tripping,  '  clipping,  a.nd  total 
harvest  of  plants  on  total  rubber  yield. 

Tlie  recovery  of  rubber  from  plant  material  is  in  general  limited  to  either 
solvent  extraction^  or  the  use  of  mechanical  milling  techniques.  In  the 
case  of  Cryptostegia,  it  WpS  found  that  both  methods  failed  to  recover  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  rubber  present  in  the  leaves.  Tliis 
failure  "was  explained  by  microscopic  studies  which  revealed  that  about  90 
percent  of  the  leaf  rubber  occurs  in  individual  chlorenchyma  cells  rather 
than  ducts  and  is  so  encased  in  paint  tissue  that  the  usual  methods  of 
rubber  recovery  are  ineffective.  Further  investigations  have  resulted  in 
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the  development  of  methods  for  the  release  of  the  cell  ruVoer  indicating 
at  least  tliree  joossihle  procedures  for  ruhoer  recovery:  (l)  chemical 
pretreatment  follov;ed  'oy  solvent  extraction,  (-2)  retting  hy  microorganisms 
followed  hy  solvent  extraction,  and  (3)'  alkaline  digestion  of  retted  olant 
material  and  separation  of  the  cell  ruooer  suspension  "by  centrifuging  and 
other  mechanical  means. 

In  addition  to  further  laboratory  investigations  thus  indicated, . the  three 
oossihle  methods  above  vrill  be  studied  on  oilot  plant  scale  at  the  Eastern 
Regional  Research  Laboratory  to  evaluate  their  commercial  feasibility  for 
the  production  of  an  acceptable  grade  of  rubber, 

,  .  CHANGE  II’  LANGUAGE  a  ' 

The  estima.tes  include  prooosed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as  follows 
(new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  v/ith  brackets); 

Eor  all  fxoenses'  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  into  effect  the 
Act  of  Ila.rch  5»  19^2,  as  amended  ([56  Stat.  126-123,-  79^-797]  7  U.  S,  C, 
I7I-I75).  including  personal  services,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  else¬ 
where;  orintin?:  and  binding  without  regard  to  section  11  of  the  Act  of  I'fe.rch- 1 
1919  U.  S,  C,  111 );■ purchase  of  books  of  reference  and  periodicals;  pur- 
cha.se  of  oassenger-carrying  vehicles;  erection  of  necessary'’  buildings;  pro¬ 
curement  of  medical  supplies  or  services  for  emergency  use  in  the  field;  and 
the  acceptance  of  donations  of  land  and  rubber- bearing  plants,  and  furnish¬ 
ing  to  employees  daily  transoortation  .between  ooints  of  assembly  and  work 
projects,  [$13,048,0001  there  is  hereby  continued  available,  in  accordance 
with  section  3  said  Act  of  Iiar'ch::3,.  1942,  'not  to  exceed  $3,420,000'  of  the 

unobligated  balances  of  aporoor jations  made  under  this  head  for  the  fiscal 

years  1942  and  19^' 3,  which  balances  shall  be  merged  with  the'  ap-oropriation 

made  under  this  head  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture' Aporooriation  Act,. 1944; 

Provided,  That  any  proceeds  from  the  sale.^s  of  guayuLe,  rubber  processed 
from  guayule,  or  other  rubber-bearing  plants,  or  from', other  sales,  rentals, 
and  fees  resulting  from  operations  under'such  Act,  of  March  5i  1942,  as  amended 
shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury''  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

On  October  26,  19^'3  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  in  decision 
^“37393  held  that  the  $13,04S,000  appropriated  for  the  Emergency  Rubber  Proj¬ 
ect  in  the  1944  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  vras  permanently  available 
without  regard  to  the  provision  of  any -other  laws  relating  to  the  availa,bility 
of  a-joroor iated  funds.  Tliis  decisbn  was  -based  on  Section  3  the  Act  of 
March  5,  1942  (7  U.  S,  C.  I73)  authorizing  appropriations  for  this  program, 
\\rhich  reads  as  follows: 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to. carry  out  the’ provisions  of  this  Act,  Any  amounts  so  ,, 
aopropriated,  and  any  funds  received  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act, 
shall  remain  oermanently  available  for  the  purposes  of  that  Act  with¬ 
out  regard' to  the  availability  and  disposition  of  appropriated  funds 
and  the  disposition  of  funds  collected  by  officers  or 'agencies  of  the 
United  States." 
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In  view  of  the  Comptroller  General’s  decision,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture vas  asked  for  his  opinion  as  to  whether  funds  appropriated 
for  the  Emergency  Ruoher  Project  for  the  fiscal  years  1942  and  1943  v/ere 
likevrise  permanently  available.  The  Solicitor  held  that  because  of  restrict¬ 
ing  language  contained  in  the  appropriation  items  for  those  years,  availability 
of  such  funds  was  limited  to  the  fiscal  years  for  which  they  were  appropriated. 

However,  unobligated  balances  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  years 
1942  and  19^3  aggrea-ate  $7.309,3^3 — more  than  enough  to  cover  the  estimate 
of  $5,420,000  for  the  fiscal  year  19^5.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  appropriation  language  be  changed  as  proposed  above  so  as  to  make  avail¬ 
able  for  the  fiscal  year  1945  $5,420,000  of  the  unobligated  balances  of  the 
apuro'or iations  made  under  this  head  for  the  fiscal  years  1942  and  1943.  -Ap- 
■oroval  of  this  recommendation  would  make  it  unnecessary  to  appropriate  new 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  19^5,  would  be  in  keeping  vrith  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  March  5*  19^2,  cited  above. 


Statement  of  Overtime  Costs 

Overtime  absorbed . . 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  (appropriated, 
1943,  estimated  supplemental,  1944;  a.nd 
included  in  budget  estimate,  19^5)  . 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months  in  19^3) 

1943 

Est.  1944 

Est.  1945 

$266,959 

$5^9,229 

$228,866 

266.959 

549.229 

228.866 

irOEK  UHDHR  THIS  APFROERIATION 


The  Emergency  Rubber  Project  is  a  joint  6'peration  with  funds  alloted  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  various  bureaus  and  offices  as  indicated  in  the  folloi'fing  statements 


Bureau 

19P 

1944 

(estimated) 

1945 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Eorest  Service  . 

$19,270,742 

$11,733,395 

$4,394,990 

-$6,833,905 

3urea-u  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricultural 
Engineering  . . . . 

398,021 

792,735 

324,010 

-468,775 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  ajid 
Industrial  Chemistry  .... 

366,900 

451 , 900 

150,000 

-301 , 900 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and 

PT  ant  Quarantine  . 

3,913 

26 , 420 

26 , 000 

-420 

Transferred  to  5 

Office  of  Solicitor,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricp.lture 

12,000 

25,000 

25,000 

Procurement  Division, 
Treasury  Department  . . . 

2.625 

18,000 

-18,000 

Total  obligations  ... 

20,059.201 

13.048,000 

5.420.000 

-7.628.000 
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PrO:?ress  and  Current  Program; 

GuaTale 

Harvesting  and  ru'o'ber  production;  Shru'o  from  a  550-acre  field  of  1'3-year 
old  cultivated  guayule  has  "oeen  milled,  yielding  approximately  393  long 
tons  of  ruliher,  an  average  of  l600  pounds  per  acre.  Rub  her  extraction 
hased  on  dry  weiight  of  the  shrub  was  18,9^  percent.  The  rubber  was  sold 
to  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company  for  27^  a  pound  Salinas,  California, 

total  value  $236,5?^.  Milling  of  a  small  supply  of  wild  shrub  harvested 
in  Texas,  now  under  way,  will  be  completed  probably  in  February  1944.  Some 
150  to  200  tons  of  rubber  v;ill  be  recovered  from  this  operation. 

Improved  lifting  plows  for  harvesting  cultivated  shrub  have  been  developed, 
and  development  of  an  efficient  baling  machine  is  under  way. 

Planting;  A  total  of  ap-iroximately  6o,OGO  acres  of  land  waS  leased  for 
planting  by  March  1943.  land  for  olantations  has  been  leased  since 
that  date.  To  minimize  interference  with  essential  food  production  in 
accordance  with  the  vievrs  of  the  Rubber  Director,  28,000  acres  have  been 
returned  or  subleased  to  farmers;  on  the  remainder,  ap  -'roximately  3^,000 
acres,  Planting,  vras  virtually  completed  by  December  3l»  1943.  Seventy  per¬ 
cent  of  the  acreage  is  under  irrigation,  thirty  percent  is  unirrigated. 
Except  for  small^iscale  plantings  primarily  of  experimental  value,  all 
plantings  are  in  California,  ■  ■  ■  ^  ■  . 

Three;  types  of  planting  machines  have  been  tested  and  modifications  have 
been  made  to  im'orove  each.'  The  increase  by  at  least  24  percent  in  the 
number  of  well  planted  plants  was  recently  achieved  by  two  simple,  changes 
in  the  feeding  mechanism  of  one  type  of  planting  machine.  In  the  fall 
of  1943  the  size  of  olanting  crews  was  reduced  from  l4  to  10  persons  vrith- 
out  loss  of  planting  efficiency  as  a  result  of  job  analysis  and  training, 

Hurseries ;  Thirteen  nursery  units  with  overhead  irrigation  systems  have 
been  established;  ten  in  California,  one  each  in  Texas,  Hew  Mexico,  and 
Arizona.  These  nurseries  contained  a  total  of  about  44,000  standard  nursery 
beds  of  1600  square  feet  each.  The  capacities  of  all  nurseries  expressed 
in  terms  of  annual'  field  planting  are  67,000  or  more  acres,  depending  upon 
the  number  of  nlarits  set  out  per  acre.  About  400,000,000  seedlings  have 
been  transplanted.  About  570,000,000  seedlings  remain  in  27,500  nursery 
beds.  ■  Some  of  these  will  be  sold  if  possible,  ,  It  ,is  planned  to  hold  the 
best  Of  the  remainder  for  milling  in  1944  and  1945.  Action  to  dispose 
of  nursery  sites  and  facilities  not  in  use  is  under  v;ay.  .  t 

The  develoj)ment  of  \ireed  control  by  spraying  with  oil  in  both  nurseries  and 
Plantations  has  decreased  greatly  the  labor  requirements  of  this  jpb,  as 
has  an  improved  nursery  cultivator.  The  peak  labor  requir-ements  for  weed¬ 
ing  the  Salinas  nurseries  in  1942  was  about  3»000;  in  1943  it  was. about 
200.  It  is  believed  that  nursery  stock  can  now  be  grown  without  the  use 
of  overhead  irrigation  systems,  the  elimination  of  which  would  decrease 
nursery  installation  costs  $800  to  81OOO  per  acre. 
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Seed:  The  s.eed  crop  from  the  19^2  harvest  was  10$,  500  pounds.  About 
225,000  pounds  ■;el-eaned  Weight  will  he  stored  from  the  19^3  crop.  Seed  has 
been  made,  a^pilable  to  "foreign  countries  for  experimental  work,  and  to  a 
commercial  compare'’  IrL  Mexico-  under  cooperative  agreement  for  culti\'a,tion 
purposes.  '  Large-scale  seed- treating  equipment  has  been  designed  and  in¬ 
stalled.  at  central  points.  Much- improved  seed  harvesters-  for  both  nursery 
and  Plantation  seed  collection  have  been  constructed. 

Labor  housing' facilities ;  Eighteen  labor  camps  having. a  worker  capacity 
of  $500  persons  have  been  erected  in  California.  Many  of  these  have  been 
subleased  when  not  needed  for  guaj'-ule  activities,  to  various  organizations 
en.gaged  in  food  production  or  other  war  activities.  Those  not  required 
for  the  fiscal  3’’ear  19^5  program  will  be  releasdd  permanently  for  other  use. 

Soil  surveys:  General  reconnaissance  surveys  and  broad  classification  of 
soil  t:y’-oes  have  been  made  over  a  large  part  of  the  area  throughout  the 
Southwest  generally  favorable  to  guayule.  Detailed  survej/s  have  been 
made. of  all  individual  tracts  leased  to  determine  their  relative  suitability 
for  . use':  as  a  b'as.is  for  leasing  and  planning  production.  Eield  vrork  for  soil 
and  (Cl imati.c  surve3’’s  will  be  completed  in  fiscal  year  19^^. 

Plant  research :  'Gua3''ule  research  activities  are  designed  mainlj'’  to  solve 
ciirrent  problems  pf  the  production  program  and  also  to  contribute  more 
fundamental  Icnowledge  regarding  the  plant  and  its  culture.  The  latter 
objective  looks  ■  forViard  toward  improving  the  plant  for  breeding,  yield  and 
also  toward  improving  and  simplifying  production  practices,  all  of  which 
would  make  for  mpre  stable  and  more  economical  production  of  this  crop. 

Eighty- three  indica,tDr  plots  of  1-acre  or  less  irere  established  in  19^2 
and  fifty-five  additional  in  the  spring  of  19^3*  These  extend  from 
northern  California  to  southern  Texas.  Their  purpose  is  to.  test  the  adapt¬ 
ability,  of  guaj/ule  to  the  various  scsiLs,  climates  and  other  conditions,  in 
this  ,  range,  of  territory.  In  general they  show  that  guajmle  responds ■ .  ,  ' 
more  favorabljr  in  growth  and  j^-ield  of  rubber  to  the  warmer  climates  than 
in  the  Salinas  Yalley  in  California.  These  plantings  also  show-  that  in 
general  existing  varieties  of  -guayule  are  not  tolerant  to  cold,  serious 
injury  occurring  at  temperatures  from  0  to  '6°  E. 

Nine  experimental  plantings  of  4o  acres  or  more  have  been  made  in  the  more 
promising  areas  for  gu.ayule.  culture  in-  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  Texas.  The  purpose  is  to  determine  the  best  spacing,  seasons  and 
methods  of  planting,  cu.ltivating,  fertilizing,  irrigation  and  vreed  con¬ 
trol,  all  looking  toward  more  efficient  and  more  economical  field  produc¬ 
tion.  The  outstanding  result  of  these  studies  to  date  is  the  progress 
made  toward  direct  field  seeding.  A  field  trial  of  100  acres  vras  established 
in  19^'-3*  Direct  seeding  would  eliminate  all  nurseries  .with  their  ex¬ 
pensive  installations  and  the  labor  required  in  handling,  transporting  and 
t'-’ansplanting  the  planting  stock,  would  speed  up  the  time  of  production, 
amd-  -should  reduce  costs,  -  ..... 


Studies,  of  soils  to  det.ernine  the  soil  fertility  and  moisture  requirements 
for  maximum  growth  and  rubber  formation  indicate  well-drained- lends  of 
fair  fertility  and  moisture  supply,  together  with- reasonable  care  after 
Planting,  would  seem  to  be.  required  if  guajhile  is  to  yie'ld.  best,  returns. 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,,  irrigation  water  properly  applied  has  in¬ 
creased  the  yield  oi*  rubber  per  acre'  in  young  shrub,  as.  compared  v;ith 
rubber  production  from  .shrub  of  the  same'  age  growing  on  unirVigated  land. 

Organisms  causing  diseases  have  been  isolated  and  identified,  and  control 
measures  developed  for  inost  Of  . them,  :  ■ 

All  existing  varieties  of  guayule  are  being. extensively  tested  throughout 
its  range,  in  field  plantings.’  Extensive  seed  collections  have  been  made 
from  wild  plants  in  the  3ig  Bend  of  .Texas  and  in  the  various  states 

of  ^Wico.:  Results  to  date  indicate  that  some  of  the  wild  plants  have  im¬ 
portant  characteristics  not  present  in  the  cultivated  varieties. 

Invastigabions  on  grovrth'  and  development  of  rubber  have  been  designed  to 
solve  not '-only  practical  production  problems  but  more  fundamental  ques¬ 
tions  concerned  with  the  plijrsiology  of  the  slant's  development  and  the 
formation  of  rubber  and  resins.  Laboratory  tests  on  seed  have  sh6\m  that 
gua.jrule  germinates  vrell  only  in  temperatures  between  6o°.  and  S0°  F. ,  a 
rather  narroiir  range  as  compared  vrith  farm  crops  generally.  This  information 
serves  as. a  guide  as  to  the  season  when  sowing  should  be  done  in  different 
s-reas.  Methods  of  root  cuttings  have  been  determined.  This  method  of 
propagation  can  serve  as  a  rapid  means  of  increasing  any  superior  selec¬ 
tion  so  thet  large  seed  supplies  can  be  obtained  quichly.  Studies  indicate 
that  guayule  is  very  tolerant^  of  boron.  This  is  important  in  land  and 
\ifater  utilization  as  much  soil  and  irrigation  water  in  the  Southvrest  are 
unsuited  to  many  crops  because. of  the  existing  content  of  boron. 

I 

Studies  of  methods  of  packaging,  storage  and  transportation.-of  .purse ry 
stock  lia.ve  been  of  material  ,  aid  to  the  planting  nfogram  in  keeping  stock 
in  good  condition  and  assuring  a  good  stand  in  the  field. 

A  good  beginning  has  been  made’ toward  ah- understanding  of  the  biochemical 
process  within  the  plant,  concerned  with  the  formation  of  rubber  and  re¬ 
lated  hydrocarbons.  Studies  are  under  way  also  on  the  effect  of  external 
conditions  on  the  rate  of  rubber  development  and  total  content  of  rubber, 
such  as  heat  and  cold,  days*  length,  nutrition,  drought  and  competition. 
Results  to  date  indicate  that  little  rubber  is  formed  during  periods  of 
active  growth  and  seed  production.  Studies -indicate  :tha.t.  apparently  it  is 
possible  to  grow  the  shrub  quickly  to  a  large  .size  and  then  slow  down  groxirth 
by  uroper  manipulation  of  cultural  treatment  to  encourage  rubber  storage. 

Processing  research;  The  immature  two-  and  three-year^  old,  guayule  shrub 
which  will  be- harvested  in  the  present ' program ■ presents  difficulties  in 
■orocessing  to  obtain  good  rubber,  due  principally  to  low  rubber  content, 
high  resin  content,  and  abundant  foilage.  Certain- modif ice. tions  and  simpli¬ 
fication  in  procedure  compared  with  the  conventional  process. for  recovering 
rubber  from  old  guayule  have  been  developed  with  a  view  in  part  toward  in¬ 
creasing  the  annual  milling  season  to  full  12  months  annually. 
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Defoliation.  of  the  shrub  after  harvesting  pemits  the  removal  of  approxi- 
nateljT-  25  percent  of  the  vreight  of  the  plant.  Defoliation  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  benefits, 

a.  Removes  dirt  and  shrub  fractions  high  in  resins,  copper  and 
manganese. 

b.  Decreases  space  required  for  shrub  storage, 

c.  Decreases  pebble  .milling  capacity  required  per  unit  of  rubber 
produced, 

d.  Increases  over-all  yield  of  rubber  from  shrub, 

e.  Reduces  benzol  insoluble  fractions  in  the  finished  rubber. 

Relatively  inexpensive  rotary-knife  cutters  have  been  found  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  substitutes  for  the  customary  train  of  three  pairs  of  massive 
crushing  rolls.  There  is  experimental  evidence  that  attrition  mills  may 
be  substituted  in  part  for  pebble  mills  for  processing  the  guayule  slurry. 
This  woijld  greatly  reduce  the  factory  space  required  and  eliminate  the 
high  depreciation  characteristic  of  pebble  mills. 

It  has  been  demons tra.ted  that  fermentation  of  shrub  produces  on  pebble  mill¬ 
ing  a  firmer  rubber  vrith  loi^rer  resin  content  and  improved  tensile  property 
compared  with  that  from  the  unretted  shrub. 

It  has  been  deraonstrated  that  the  use  of  small  amounts  of  caustic  in  the 
water  employed  for  the  purification  of  guayule  worms  resulted  in  rubber 
of  an  improved  tensile  strength  through  reduction  in  the  benzol  insoluble 
fractions. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  experim.en tally  that  guayule  rubber  can  probably 
be  dried  in  a  continuous  through-circulation  apron  drier  at  atmospheric 
pressures,  thereby  eliminating  the  conventional  expensive  batch  vacuum 
drying  operation. 

Recause  of  seasonal  changes  in  rubber  content  of  guayule,  it  is  desirable 
to  harvest  irrigated  shrub  only  during  the  vrinter  and  early  spring.  Storage 
of  the  harvested  shrub  v/ould  be  necessary  to  permit  continuous  factory 
operations.  Experiments  have  been  set  up  on  the  storage  under  different 
conditions  or  different  varieties  of  shrub  of  various  moisture  contents. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  on  a  small  scale  that  latex  can  be  isolated  from 
fresh  shrub,  using  reagents  to  prevent  coagulation  of  the  rubber.  The 
product  from  these  small  scale  experiments  has  the  appearance  of  pale  crepe 
and  has  a  very  high  tensile  strength. 

Pilot  Plant  facilities  are  novr  assembled  at  Salinas,  California,  where 
proceusing  research  will  be  accomplished  in  the  future.  Previously,  work 
along  these  lines  had  been  conducted  at  Philadelphia^'  Ihe  Eastern  Regional 
Research  Labora.torj'’, 
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Protection  from  insects;  Several  important  insect  problems  were  encountered 
and  in  most  cases  very  satisfactory  control  measures  have  been  devised. 

This  is  in  a  measure  due  to  the  excellent  cooperation  obtained  from  state 
and  federal  entomologists  in  giving  their  advice  and  experience;  thus  in 
most  cases  obviating  long-time  experiments, 

Guayule  in  Latin  America; 

Mexico;  Field  test  plantings  have  been  established  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Mexico  and  private  organizations  at 
several  irrigated  localities  in  Coahuila,  and  in  the  unirrigated  grass¬ 
lands  of  Durango,  At  least  one  guayule  operator  appears  to  be  planning 
definitely  to  undertake  a  substantial  cultivation  program.  At  present 
all  guayule  produced  in  Mexico  is  obtained  from  wild  shrub,  , 

Surveys  to  locate  potential  planting  areas  have  been  made  in  north  central 
Mexico  and  in  Baja^  California, 

Argentina;  The  Argentine'  Government  has  been  assisted  in  establishing 
several  very  small  nurseries.  Flood  irrigation  is  successfully  ^used.  Ex-  ^ 
tensive . areas  suitable  for  guayule  have  been  located  and  recommendations 
concerning  specific  areas  for  field  plantings  have  been  made.  About  2^ 
million  seedlings  are  reported  to  be  available  in  Argentina  for  trans¬ 
planting  , 

Chile;  Nurseries  have  been  established  with  flood  irrigation  and  trans¬ 
planting  has  been  very  successful.  It  has  been  possible  to  demonstrate 
that  appreciable  areas  exist  v/here  general  conditions  are  favorable  for 
guayule, 

Kok-saghyz 

Kok-saghyz  can  be  grown  on  large  scale  on  several  soils  over  a  wide 
range  of  climatic  conditions.  Harvest  in  the  fall  of  1943  spring  of 
194ij.  will  give  preliminary  information  on  yield  of  seed,  roots  and  rubber 
per  acre  with  additional  data  on  various  dates  of  sowing,  distances  be¬ 
tween  rows,  densities  of  plants  within  the  row  and  under  various  cultural  - 
methods.  With  the  exception  of  one  field,  all  work  was  performed  by  ^ 

Governi'iient  crews  operating  Government  equipment.  In  one  case  a  truck 
farmer’s  land,  tools,  labor  and  supervision  was  contracted  for,;  to  pro¬ 
vide  preliminary  data  for  future  consideration  of  farmer  contract-growing, 

j 

Soil  surveys;  Kok-saghyz  requires  a  good  mineral  soil,  high  in  organic 
content,  or  a  well  subdued  peat  soil.  I^eavy  soils,  poorly  drained  areas, 
or  those  excessively  stony  or  fields  with  slopes  over  5  percent  have 
proved  undesirable,  Kok-saghyz  requires  an  unusually  well-prepared  seed 
bed. 

Interpretation  of  results  reported  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  observation  of  ex¬ 
perimental  plantings  in  this  country'  gave  opportunity  to  group  soil  types 
of  the  U.S.  in  accordance  with  their  suitability.  Additional  soils  not 
previously  investigated  have  been  selected  for  future  experimental  plant¬ 
ings.  Tentative  generalized  maps  showing  large  arean  having  suitable  soils 
have  been  prepared.  Sucii  areas  are  found  across  the  northern  tier  of  States 
■with  the  largest  concentrations  located  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota, 
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Preliudnary  estimates  show  tha.t  possibly  eight  million  acres,  of  lands 
adaptable  to  kok-saghyz  culture,  exist  in  the  United  States.  Generally 
such  soils  would  be  cropped  to  corn,  small  grains  with  a  much  smaller 
percentage  in  root  crops, .  Uork  on  the  nutrient  requirements  is  only 
part i ally  c  omple t  c  d . 

Seedihg;  Seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  acres  of  kok-saghyz  were  seeded 
in  planting  centers  established  in.  Oregon,  Montana,  Minnesota,  ViTisconsin, 
Michigan,  Neiv  York,  and  Vermont,  about  80  percent, of  this  acreage  being 
in  the  Lake  States.  A  smadl  acreage  of  1942  test  plantings  was  carried 
over  vdnter  to  test  survival  and  second  year  root  and  seed  production. 

Despite  an  extra-ordinarily  y/et  and  cold  1943  spring,  reasonably  good 
stands  were  established  on  400  to  500  acres*  Although  good  growing  con¬ 
ditions  have  prevailed  since  June  15,  this  year's  results  will  not  indi¬ 
cate  what  might  ordinarily  be  expected  as  germination  and  early  growth 
v/as  exceptionally  slow. 

Cultivation,  weeding  and  rogueing;  Kok-saghyz  germinates,  emerges,  and 
grows  .very  slovirly  for  tvro  months,  requiring,  careful  cultivation  and  hand 
weeding.  Standard  tractor  cultivating  equipment  as  adapted  to  kok-saghyz 
culture  has  proved  satisfactory.  Early  season  weed  control  promises  in¬ 
creased  root  yields.  Pre-emergence  cultivation  resulted  in  lowered  weed¬ 
ing  costs  as  does  careful  preparation  of  fields  before  sowing.  Indications 
are  tha.t  weeding  costs  could  be  cut  by  50  percent. 

Practical  instructions  have  been  developed  so  that  common  labor  can  recog¬ 
nize  rogue  and  low  rubber-bearing  dandelions  and  remove  them  before  seed 
is  collected.  Complete  elimination  of  low  rubber  bearing  plants  from 
plantations  would  aid  in  producing  a  seed  supply  free  from  rogue ■ seeds 
with  a  resultant  lower  seed  production  cost. 

Seed  production  and  collection;  Second  year  plants  from  a  very  few  indi¬ 
cator  plantings  established  'in  1942  produced  from  five  to  six  times  the 
yield  per  acre  as  in  their  first, year.  The  mountain  valleys  near  ilssoula, 
Montana  h<cye  proven  most  successful  for  seed  production.  Here  the  1942 
average  was  14  pounds  per  acre,  but  one  acre  held  for  the  second  year  pro¬ 
duced  150  pounds  in  1943»  As  seed  production  would  have  been  the  bottle¬ 
neck  to  extensive  planting,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  learned  the 
correct  location  for  producing  high-grade  seed.  The  maximum  seed  producing 
capacity,  of  Montana  valleys  has  not  been  determined,  " 

Equipment  development ;  Four,  six,  and  eight  row  seeders  of  standard  de¬ 
sign,  flexibly  mounted  on  standard  farm  tractors,  can  be-  utilized.  A  self- 
propelled  four-row  seed  collector  has  been  developed  and  wa.s  used  on  90 
percent , of , the,  1943  fields.  .Check  tests  indicate  I6  pounds  of  seed  collected 
per  acre  by  hand  and  12,.  pounds  -by  machine,  eliminating  what  is  estimated 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  as  five  to  six  people  per  acre  per  day  during  the  entire 
seed  producing  season,.  Seventy-five  -  percent  of  the  available  seed  on 
twelve  acres  can  be  collected  by  one,  machine  every-  day  using  only  one  op- 
era.tor.  It  is  believed  that  improvements  can  be  incorporated  into  the 
presently  developed  machine  to  better  appreciably  its  performance. 

No  speciaJ.  cultivating  equipment  has  been  found  necessary. 
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No  standard  equipment  was  adaptable  to  the  topping  of  kok-saghyz.  Four- 
row  tractor  stoppers  were  developed  but  did  not  prove  adequate,  cutting 
off  too  much  of  the  rubber-bearing  root  crown.  Some  improvement  can  be 
made  in  gauging  the  depth  at  which  the  cutter  blades  operate. 


Modifications  and  adaptation  of  existing  root  harvesting  equipment  has 
not  proved  satisfactory,  only  fifty  to  sixty-five  percent  of  the  roots 
being  recovered.  A.  completely  new  design,  embodying  principles  already 
proven  workable,  will  be  necessary. 


tJhile  seeding,  seed  collecting  and  cultivating  equipment  development  is 
well  along,  the  development  of  auxiliary  weeding  equipment  is  yet  to  be' 
undertaken.  Improvement  of  root  topping,  lifting,  and  harvesting  equip¬ 
ment  to  greatly  lower  costs  would  require  additional  work.  Root  drying 
in  1943  was  done  in  existing  empty  buildings  utilizing  makeshift  equip¬ 
ment  and  methods,.  More  field  drying  is  necessary  and  properly  designed 
and  constructed  drying  sheds  of  low  cost  are  desirable.  Experimental 
work  has  been  initiated  to  develop  a  better  drying  method. 


K.arvest  and  rubber  yields;  Indications'  are  that  one  year  .roots  vyill  yield 
at  the  rate  of -about  two  tons  per  acre,  green  weight,  Ropt  development 
and  rubber  percentage  increase  rapidly  during  the  fall  months.  In  Minnesota, 
roots  harvested  late  the  first  spring  after  seeding  (12  months  old)  show  a 
rubber  content  almost  twice  that  of  those  harvested  the  first  fall.  Roots 
harvested  in  the  fall  of  1942  from  seed  soxvn  the  previous  spring' averaged 
about  four  percent  rubber  and  roots  from  the  same  fields  carried  to  May 
and  June,  1943,  averaged  over  eight  percent,  both  averages  based  on  the  dry 
weight  of  the  roots. 


Contrary  to  expectations,  small  scale  indicator  plantings  in  the  extreme 
South  of  the  United  States  in  1942-43  shov;  that  there  is  every  liklihood 
tha.t  root  and  possibly  seed  crops  can  be  matured  between  October  and  I'fey, 
Small  field‘  scale  test  plantings  now  under  way  in  Florida,  Missifesippi,  and 
the  Southwest  vail  give  the  opportunity  to  determine  v^h ether  two  crops,  one 
North  and  one  South  can  be  grown  annually  offering  rapid  expansion  possibili¬ 
ties.  . 


Plant  reaearch:  Indicator  plantings  to  determine  soil  and  climatic  adaptabili 
ty  have  been  carried- on  injforty-tvra  States,'  Canada  and  Alaska,  Increa,se  of 
plant  stocks  and  seed, supplies  of.  selected  strains  is  under  way.  Th.es q,..  . 
selected  strains . contain  more  than  four  times  as  much  rubber  and  seec5  as  the 
average  unselected  plants.  Related  species  of  dandelions  have  been  distri¬ 
buted  to  cooperators  with  the  hope  that  hybridization  may  produce  a  more 
vigorous  dandelion  vdth  an  appreciably  higher  rubber  content.  Studies  of  seed 
dormancy  and  control  to  insure  uniform  and  rapid  seed  germination  have  been 
made.  All  research  and  experimentation  have  been  directed  to  solving  problems]? 
which  vrould  reduce  costs  and  increase  rubber  yields. 


No  serious  disease  problems  have  developed  but  careful  ch'eck  on  sporadically 
appealing  diseases  is  being  made  to  forestall  ‘if  possible  developments  of  any  1| 
epidemics.  No  particular  dama.ge  to  fields  were  occasioned  by  insects  in  1943* 
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Pro cessing  research;  A  comparatively  simple  la^boratory  method  for  the  recovery 
of  ruhher  fpom  kok-saghyz  has  "been  developed,  producing  a  ruhher.of  very  high 
quality  closely  comparahle  with  Heaveh  ruhher,  ' Equipment -to. carry  on  a. con¬ 
tinuous  pilot  plant  operation  is  installed  at  the  East ern' Region  Research 
Laboratory,  to  test  the  recovery  methods  previously  worked  out  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  and  to  produce  ruhher  in  sufficient  quantity  for  commercial  testing. 
Methods  of  handling  green  and  dried  roots  to  provide  for  yearlong  plant  opera-' 
tion  are  -under  study  hut  not  yet  fully  developed,  ‘To  eliminate  the  now 
necessary  careful  topping  of  the  kok-saghyz  roots  as  a  field  requirement,  if 
crop  growing  should  ever  he  contracted  with  farmers,  additional  processing 
methods  must  he  worked  out  and  equipment  designed,  because  the  presence  of 
rather  large  amounts  of  pectin  in  the  k  k-saghyz  leaves  complicates  the 
ruhher  recovery  process  as  presx.  ^tly  developed, 

Inulin,  a  source  of  alcohol,  can  he  quantatively  recovered  by  lea,ching' the 
roots  prior  to  ruhher  recovery.  The  value  of  this  by-product  more  than  offsets 
the  cost  of  ruhher  extraction,  ■ 

Goldenrod' 

Practical  scale  growing  of  goldenrod  on  more  than  600  acres  in  cooperation  with 
farmers  over  a  rhther  wide  range  of  soils  in  Georgia  has  been  demonstrated  in 
1343.  Farmers  furnished  and  prepared  the  land  and  cultivated  and  vreeded  the 
crop  at  an  agreed  price  per  acre,  using  their  own  labor,  power  and  farm 
equipment.  The  19^3  harvest  has  provided  a  measurement  of  first  year  yield  of 
green  leaf,  dry  leaf,  and  ruhher  production  per  acre  for  at  least  five  strains 
of  goldenrod  on  some  fifty  or  more  soils  involving  such  factors  as  different 
degrees  of  spacing,  time  of  planting,  character  of  planting  materials,  and 
culture.' ■'’  As  of  January  1,  1944  analysis  of  data  from  harvesting  operations 
was  not  completed. 

Goldenrod  plantations,  once  established  can  he  harvested  for  two  or  three 
years,  with  very  little  annual  care.  How  long  such  fields  can  he  carried 
before  replanting  is  required, is  not  yet  determined. 

Soil  surveys:  Goldenrod  soil  requirements  are  the  equivalent  of  fair  to 
good  cotton  land.  Soils  on  which  goldenrod  has  been  growing  have  been  studied 
and  tentatively  grouped  according  to  their  suitability,  'By  analysis  of  this 
data,  other  soil  types  throughout  the  Southeast  have  been  tente.tively  grouped 
and  generalized  maps  have  been  prepared  to  indicate  suitable  areas  for  further 
experimental  plantings.  Such  areas  are  found  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  "and  Louisiana,'  and  possibly  Texas.  Sites  for 
f-urther  indicator  plantings  have  been  selected  -to  develop  more  precise  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  exa.ct  soils  to  which  goldenrod  is  adapted  and  to  obtain  da.ts. 
on  the  climate  and  cultural  practices  that  should  he  used. 

Preliminary  estimates  show  that  possibly  twelve  to  fifteen  million  acres  of 
land  in  the  South  are  suitable  for  goldenrod  culture.  At  present  these  soils 
generally  are  cropped  to  cCtton  and  corn. 


Plant inge ;  In  the  spring  of  19^3*  570'^acres  of  gbldenrod  we!?e  planted  near 
Wayneshoro',  Burke  County,  Georgia.  At  Savannah,  60’ acres,  of  new  plantings 
were  put • in  and  one  four-acre  field  of  19^2 • plantings  was  Carried  over  to 
produce  a  second  year,  leaf  crop.  Small  indicator 'plantings  to  test  soils  and 
climate  considered  desihahle  were  made  in  cooperation  with  state  and  federal 
experiment .  stations  in  a  ntunher  of  states' ih  the'' South: ahd  at  federal  stations 
in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  *"■  " 


Based  on  pa,st  work  the  four  most  productive  Strains  of' .goldenrod  wera  used. 

In  order  to,  utilize  existing  Cotton  and  corn  cultivating  equipment  ,  plantings 
were  made  in  rows  Uo  to  42-  inches  apart  /  resulting  in"  stands  too  open- to 
fully  utilize  the  prod\icrng  Capa'Cltie®  of  the  soil  and  .permitting  heavy  week 
growth.  Densities  of  5»Q00  to  17*000  plants  per  acre  are  represented  in  this 
year  's  plantations.  Reproduction 'of  go IdenrOd .  is- vegetative,  utilizing  the 
vigorous  underground  Stolen  portions  of  the  plant  for  new  plantfing  raa/terial. 
Generally,  1943  spring  plantings  were  made  too  late  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  growing  season.  The  earlier  plantings  gave  distinctly  tetter  results. 
There  remains  a  wide  field  for  further^  experimental  work  in  the  method,  time, 
and  density  of  planting  to  increhSe -yields  an.d  lower  costs. 


Cultivation  and  weeding;  \  Cultivation  and  weeding  on  the  1943  plantations  was 
performed  hy  field  hands  from  the  farms  where  goldenrod-acreage  wa.s  contracted^ 
Standard  cult ivating. and  poi/^er 'equipment -vp.s  furnished,  "by  the  farmers  on  a 
contract  'basis.''  , Several" culti'rat-iOns  and  at  least  one  hoeing  are  required  to 
lay,  the  crop  'by.  ,  '  .  • 


It  now  seems  possi'ble  that  some  of  the  exoense'of  growing  goldenrod,  can  he 
•  reduced  hy. handling  goldenrod  more- as’ a' winter  cover  or' forage  crop  than  as 
a  row  crop,  Smadl  scale  experimental  work  along  this  -line  has  been  initiated  J 
hut  is  incomplete.  Development  of  methods  which  will,  reduce  cultivation  costs' 
is.  the  imipediat.e  ohjective.  The  comhination  of  early  or  fall  plantings  with 
^ the  development  of  means  of  drilling  stOloh  Cuttings  in;  closely  spaced  rows  f 
ma,y  give  goldenrod  a  competitive  advantage  Over  weeds  not  'possible  under  row  j 
cultivation,  while  at  the  same  time,  it  will  increase  yields  and  reduce  costs, 
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Production  of  planting  material?  One  year  stands  of -goldenTod'  grown  under 
adverse  conditions  in  1942  gave  ten'  to  twenty-fold  i  nor  ease  in  propagating 
ma,terial  for  planting  new  fields.  iVom  fields  planted  in  1937  ^^^d  harvested 
in  a  normal  season,  1941,  increases  of  more  than  'one  hundred -fold  .in  -oleating 
ma,terial  were  obtained.  Additional  data-'on  yields  of  stolon  ■planting  material] 
will  be  obtainable  esxly  in  1944,  '  The  application-  ih  the  late  summEr-of  small  ; 
quantities  of  commercial  fertilizer  gave 'evidence  of  producing  increased 
stolon  growth.  Definite  information  as  to  the  safe  rate  of  incrense  on  vrhich 
a' goldenrod  program  could  be  expanded  will  not  be  completely  available  from  a 
one-year  program,  ',  ■  • 


The  most  promising  method  of  propagating  goldenrod, at  present  is  by  stolon 
shoots  vrhich  r'equire  transplanting.  However ,' there  is  a  possibility  thaf  by 
the  use  of  growth-stimulating  treatments  followed  -by  refrigeration,  short 
stolon  cuttings  ma,y  be  made  to  approxima.te  seed  more  closely  in  size  and 
germina.tive  power.  If  this  possibility  can  be  realized,  drilling  or  even 
broadcasting  of  these  short  stolon  cuttings  may  make  it  possible  to  eliminate 
the  expensive  process  of  transplanting.  Experimental  work  on  this  possibility 
has  been  initiated. 
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Equiipment  develepment  S  Work  on  goldenrod  equipment  hes  centered  around  the 
development  of  ma,chinery  for  planting,  harvesting,  deleafing,  and  drying  the 
plant.  Manual  and  semi-automatic  two  row  transplant ers‘ were  used  on  1943 
plantations  and  a  one-row  planter  for  placing  short  stolon  cuttings  in  a 
random  position  in  the  furrow  was  "built  and  is  being' tried  out.  However,  data, 
o'btalned  from  work  done  in  E.  Y.  1944  will  not  "be  sufficient  to  be  conclusive. 
Standard  corn  and  rice  harvesting  equipment  has  been  adapted  for  the  goldenrod 
harvest.  It  is  believed  that  with  modifications  now  recommended  such 
harvesting  equipment  will  be  satisfactory. 

It  was  planned  to  remove  the  leaves  from  the  green  goldenrod  plants  by  a 
deleafing  device.  Because  of  the  branching  ha,bit  of  widely  spared  first-year 
plants  and  the  hea.vy  proportion  of  bloom,  this  equipment  has  not  proved  satis¬ 
factory.  A  number  of  different  methods  of  separa.tion  of  leaf  material  from 
stems  and  bloom  were  employed  during  the  19^3  harvest,  b\it  adeqtia,te  equipment 
and  techniques  hare  not  yet  been  developed.  A  kiln-tyue  drj^er  with  predrying 
sheds  has  been  installed,  Quick,  high-temperature  drying  on  a  continuous 
scale  has  been  tested  by  a  commercial  manufacturer.  .Determination  of  the 
effect  of  high  temperatures  used  in  flash  drying  on  the  qua.lity  of  the  rubber 
extracted  from  the  leaves  has  not  been  completed.  Retting  tanks  are  installed 
to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  leaf  material  to  be  handled  by  the  rubber  process¬ 
ing  plant . 

Probably  the  grea.test  opportunity  to  reduce  goldenrod  production  costs  exists 
in  the  further  development  of  labor  saving  field  and  drying  equipment. 

Harvest  and  rubber  yields;  In  1943  eanly  spring  tests  of  vrild  goldenrod 
growth  showed  practically  the  same  mbber  content  as  from  the  fall,  19^2 
ha,rvest.  Sample  spring  harvestings  from  19^3  plantings  as  late  as  July  1 
gave  rise  to  new  growth  large  enough  for  a  second  harvest  in  October,  pointing 
to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  higher  rubber  yields  per  acre  through  double 
harvesting,  annually.  Sample  1943  harvestings  from  July  1  to  October  1 
showed  an  incre-'se  from  3OO  pounds  to  6OO  pounds  weight  of  dry  leaves  per 
acre  and  an  incre^^se  in  rubber  content  from  3*4^  to  7*5^  of  dry  leaf  weight. 
Since  in  past  years  at  the  time  of  normal  harvest  in  October  and  November 
the  average  percentage  of  rubber  has  been  approximately  six  percent,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  assume  a  comparable  percentage  from  at  least  2,000  pounds 
of  green  leaves  (7OO  to  800  pounds  of  dry  leaves)  per  acre  a.t  time  of  harvest, 
forecasting  a  yield  of  40  to  ^0  pounds  of  rubber  per  acre  from  first  year 
plantings.  On  July  15»  1943 »  for  a  poorly  stocked  19h2  stand  which  vras 
carried  over  for  second  yeax  tests,  an  estimate  of  two  tons  per  acre  green 
v/eight  was  made,  forecasting  second  year  yields  of  75  to  9^  pounds  of  rubber 
per  acre. 

The  development  of  improved  strains  of  goldenrod  and  the  improvement  of  the 
method  of  propagation,  fertilization,  cultivation,  and  harvesting  of  the  crop 
have  been  the  immediate  aim  of  plant  research  on  this  project.,  Studies,  under¬ 
taken  in  1943 »  "but  requiring  more  experience  to  verify  the  indicated  findings, 
would  assist  in  increa.sing  yields  and  Reducing  costs  in  line  with  cultural 
practices  which  can  be  adapted  to  the  agriculture  of  the  areas  in  which  the 
crop  may  be  gro\'Vn,  Further  study  of  the  nature  of  the  formation  of  rubber 
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withih 'tho' pi '’.nt.  may  point  to  m^rnLS__of 'accolpratihg  ■its.'formation.»:  The 
•relation  of  rubber,  globulos.  to,  the,  pl^rit  tissue's  feay 'supply,  leads’ 'of.' dofe-\_/' 
nitc  help/  A''detailed  study,  to  det’€i*mine' c,attse’s  'of  leaf  .-ahedidlngVf’nclud-,  - 

in-g  ’such  factors  as- normal' aging,  .shading ' 'and  nut’rierit -iffie'ficiencles,  is’ 
■Initiated  but  incomplete,,'  ■  ,  ,  . 

Hovr  to  overcome  losses  from  Southern  Blight  pr-esent  in  some  fields,,  would  in¬ 
volve  further  tests  of  production  following  various  other  crops  which  are  not 
favorable  hosts,  frequent  inspections  disclose  no  particular  damage  by  insect 
in  I9U3.  •  '  •  'c 

'Processing  research;  Based  oh  19^2  laboratory  scale  .experiments,  pilot  plant 
methods'  for  the  extraction  of  rubber'  with  benzene  have-  been  developed. 

By  adding  to  the  goldenrod  rubber  certain  antioxidants  and  a.ccelerators  in 
conju^^ct ion  with  the  precuring,  process,  vulcanizates  having  tensile  strengths 
of  about  3000  pounds  per  squaxe  inch  hare  been  produced.  Gum-stocks  and  ' 
carbon-black  tread-stocks  have  been  prepared  and  vulca.nized  to  give  maximum 
tensile  strength  up  to  3*500  pounds  per  square  inch.  Tests  reported  by  three 
^pajor  rubber  companies  shoi/  that  ray;  rubber  from  goldenrod  can  be  blended, 
with  GR-S  synthetic  rubber  with  desirable  results  in  that  building  tack  and 
elongation  are  increased  and  absolute  hysteresis  is  reduced. 

Equipment  for  an  eight-cell  pilot  plant  is  installed  and  is  being  operated 
to  meet  the  following-  objectives;  (1)  Production  of  the  maximun  amount  of 
rubber  from  this  year's  crop  for  evaluation  by  laboratories  and  commercial 
concerns;  (2)  determination  of  production,  costs;  (3)  evaluation  of  rubber 
drying  procedures;  (/+)  - evaluation..of  sample  harvesting,  retting,  and.  ensil¬ 
ing  experiments.  Methods  of  improving  the  quality  of  goldenrod  rubber:,  and 
studies  as  to  the  blending  of  goldenrod  with  synthetic  rubber  are  incomplete 
as  of  January  I,  ' 1944. ,  Only  incomplete  'cost  data  v;ill  be  available. 

Surveys  of  existing  pine  stump  extraction  plants  -in  the  South  indicate  that 
without  great  changes  and  add.itions,  capacity  could  be  provided  to  process 
the  crop  from  one  to  one  and*  ohe-h’alf  million  acres  of  .-goldenrod.  To  do 
this,  however,  would  mean  stoppage  of  the  production  of  turpentine,  pine  ' 
oil,  and  rosin  in  these  plants, 

Cryptos-tegia  ■:  f 

Growth  studies;  -.  Studies  have  been  made  of  methods  of  establishing  plant¬ 
ings’  of  Cryptos'tegia,  including  direct  seeding'  in  the  field,  -establishment 
of  nurseries,  time  and  methods  of  transplanting, '  and  the  establishment  of 
special  strains  by  vegetative  means.  Under  favorable  conditions,  field 
plantings  can  be  established  successfully  by  direct  seeding.  However;  un¬ 
less  all  conditions  of  .moisture  and  depth  o'f  seeding  can  be  controlled, 
much  replanting  is  necessary  and  ordinarily  transplanting  from  nurseries 
is  preferable.  Vegetative  propagation  has  been  found  most  useful  with 
special  strains,  and  it  has  been' found  possible  to  propagate  vegetatively 
either  by  cuttings  or  by  bud  grafting. 
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Tipping  tests;  The  loroblem  of  obtaining  rubber  from  Crypt ostegia  plants 
may  be  divided  into  tv;o  parts:  (1)  the  entire  plant  may  be  harvested  and 
the  rubber  extracted  from  the  leaves  and  stems  by  mechanical  or  chemical 
methods,  (2)  the  rubber  may  be  obtained  by  methods  of  bleeding  the  tips. 
This  latter  method  is  referred  to  as  "tipping"  and  tests  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  Florida  dnd  California,  In  tipping  the  plants.,  the  stems  can 
be  bent  over  and  bled  into  small  containers.  This  requires  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  a  large  amount  of  hand  labor  and  is  not  considered  suitable  for 
use  in  the  United  States,  A  method  has  been  developed'  in  Florida  by  which 
a  sled  device  is  placed  underneath  the  bush  and  a  number  of  branches 
quickly  tipped,  the  latex  being  allowed  to  drip  into  the  sled.  Experi¬ 
ments  with  this  device  are  being  continued  to  determine  .if  satisfactory- 
yields  can  be  secured. 

Development  of  superior  strains;  The  two  species  of  Crypt ostegia 
(C.  grandiflora  and  C.  iTiadagascariensis)  and  hybrid  types  are  being 
compared,  A  large  second-generation  population  of  an  interspecific  hy¬ 
brid  is  being  studied  and  several  thrifty-growing,  high  rubber  content 
plants  have  been  selected  for  further  tests.  Studies  are  being  made  of 
artificial  methods  of  producing  hybrids. 

Pilot  laboratory  investigations;  Ir^the  Cryptostegia  plant  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  rubber  is  in  the  stenii  and  three-quarters  in  the  leaves; 
About  90%  of  the  leaf  rubber  is  in  individual  chlorenchyma  cells  and  is 
so  thoroughly  encased  in  plant  tissue  and  protoplasm  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  separate  it.  All  rubber  recovery  methods  known  to  us,  and 
many  new  combinations,  have  been  tried,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
good  yields  of  rubber  of  commercial  quality. 

Miscroscopical  study  showed  the  encasement  to  resist  all  ordinary  chemical 
treatments  except  strong  sulfuric  acid.  The  best  attacks  were  by  means  of 
anaerobic  fermentations  with  two  species  of  Clostridia;  these  destroyed 
(as  shown  by  microscopical  examination)  the  walls  of  the  rubber-bearing 
leaf  cells  and  the  intercellular  pectin,  as  well  as  most  of  the  protoplasm 
surrounding  the  rubber  globules.  However,  no  satisfactory  method  ©f 
mechanical  recovery  of  this  rubber  has  been  found. 

By  benzene  extraction  of  dried,  ground  Cryptostegia  leaves  80-90^  of  their 
rubber  has  been  obtained,  but  the  product  is  of  poor  quality  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  expensive.  The  leaves  are  first  boiled  with  an  oxolate  to  remove 
pectin,  then  treated  with  hot  95%o  ethyl  alcohol  containing  sodium  hydrox¬ 
ide,  which  removes  most  of  the  resin.  An  antioxidant  is  used  v/ith  the 
benzene  and  part  of  the  compounding  materials  is  added  during  evaporation 
of  the  extract.  The  rubber  thus  secured  has  a  tensile  strength  about  yyfa 
that  of  hevea;  its  hardness  is  80,  and  its  ultimate  elongation  500^,  It 
contains  about  80^  pure  rubber.  # 

Pebble  milling,  even  extremely  prolonged,  was  unsuccessful  in  obtaining 
a  commercial  grade  of  rubber  from  either  leaves  or  stems;  the  product  was 
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a' mixture'  of  pl&nt  tissusy  resin  and  rubber,  about  one-third  each. 

Neither' retting  nor  hot  caustic  and  acid  treatfncnt  of  the  leaves;  pricr  ” 
to  milling  materially  increased  the  yields.  Enzyme  action  during  pebble 
milling,  to  break  down  the ■  cell  walls  and,  release  the  .rubber  particles, 
did  not  help  appreciably,  '  ;  .  ;  .  ; 

Attempts  to  obtain  latex  in  quantity  from  harvested  leaves  ,  and  stems  by 
leaching,  by  bleeding,  by  high-pressure  roll  mills,  and  by  pebble  milling 
with  anticoagulants,  gave  impure.,  dilute  latexes  jCpntainir^  less  than  20% 
of  the  rubber  in  the  plant.  .....  .  • 

Further  laboratory  and  pilot  plant  scale  study  is  necessary  to  establish 
a  feasible  procedure  for  rubber  recovery  from  harvested .Gryptostegia, 

STATEIMT  ON  PASSENGER-CARRYING  VEHICIES  -  ;  ■  .  -1 

No  new,  passenger-carrying  vehicles  will  be  purchased  in  fiscal  year  1945 • 
Fifty  old  vehicles  will  be  in  use,  requiring  an  estimated' expenditure  of 
approximately  ;|200  each  for  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation. 
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SALA2I3S  AND  EaPSHSSS,  WAE  POOD  ADIllFISTilATIOH 


Approrjriati on'Act ,  1944  •. . ^ .  $25,000,000 

Anticipated  deficiency  fot*  overtime  nay  required 
.  l3y  the  War  Overtime  Pay' Act  of  1943  .  v. ^  1,906,020 

Total  anticipated  available,  1944  . . . .  26,906,020 

Budget  Setima.te,  19^5 . .  30 » OOP* 000 

Increase  , .  .  .  . . s' . .  .  “^3 , 093 » 980 


DI3THI3IJTI0F  OP'TUiDS 


Organization 

1943 

'1^4 

( os'timat-ed) 

1945 

'(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrea.se 

Allotted  to  - 
Pood  Distribution 
Administrati on  . . ’ . . 

$2,325. 1S2 

$11,595,443 

$13, 100,500 

+$1,504,557 

Extension  Service  . 

_  _ 

2,035,000 

4,070,000 

+  2,035,000 

Office  of  Materials  and 

Facilities  . . . 

367.353 

1,194,02s 

1,120,000 

74,02s 

Office  of  Director  of 

Pood  Production  . . 

137. ?so 

228, 061 

425,000 

+  196,939 

Office  of  Labor  . 

-  - 

■  426,812 

850,000 

+  423 ,  IS'S 

Office  of  War  Pood 

Administrator  . 

35.000 

308,484 

250 , 000 

5S,h84 

Unallotted  balance  for 
special  war  food  projects 

-  - 

643 ,006 

643 , 006 

'Transferred  to  - 

Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency: 

Administrative  exnenses 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

County  association 

exnenses  . .  . 

1,50^,000 

8,089,000 

7,689,000 

400 , 000 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
(Budget  and  Finance, 
Personnel,  and  General 

Oner  at  ions) . .  ,  ,  . 

s,4oo 

154,992 

126,000 

28,992 

Office  of  the  Solicitor.. 

8,-500 

193,844 

240,000 

+  46,156 

Office  of  Inform ti on: 

Salaries  and  exoenses 

27,000 

217,500 

240 ,000 

+  22,500 

Printing  a'ni  binding'  . 

-  - 

30,000 

85',  000 

+  55.000 

Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Economics: 

Economic  investigations 

18,362 

114, '250 

130 . 000 

+  15,750 

Cro'o  and  livestock 
estimates  . . . 

17 5, '600 

175,000 

600 

Tota*l  available  ,  .  .  .  .  { 

4.427,777 

26,906,020 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+  3.093.980(1) 
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Organization.  ,  .  . 

19.^3-  ■  -  i^*  (estimated) 

1945 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Received  by  transfer,  from;  ■ 
"Salaries  and  expenses, 

War  Production,  ^oard"  ...  , 
"Salaries  and. expenses, 
Office  of  Community  War 
Services,  Federal  Security 

Agency"  . . 

"Fmergency  fund  for  the 
President  ,  National 

■  r;  ■  , 

'  1.*  •  t  •  J. 

'  -.  681,550; ,  • 

•  •  •  -A  * 

• 

• 

-  407,727:..  -- 

* 

-2,856,500;  -  - 

Anticipated  deficiency  for 
overtime  .  . . 

* 

;-  1,906,020 

Total  estimate  or  appro- 
pri  at  ion  ._ . . .  . ..... 

a/ ’482,000;.  25,000.000 

.30,000,00.0 

a/  A-opnoprieted  under  heading  '^Salaries  and  e^qp eases.  Office  for  Agri- 
. cultural’  War,  Relations",'  '  '  '  ’ 


...  ,  -IltCRRASllS  AlID  I3S0R3AS11S  . 

„(l)  A  net  increase  of  33»093*9S0,  in  this  appropriation,  distributed  by 
organizations  as  indicated  above^  is  due  principally  to  the  necessity  of 
financing  on  a.  full-year’  basis  in  19^5  certain  v/ar  food  programs  v.diich 
(a.)  were'  financed  from  this  apprbpria, tion  bfeginnirg  late  in  the  cxxrrent 
fiscal  year,  or  (b)  involve  a  cumulative  vroirk  load  as  food  production-' 
orders,  food  distribution  orders;  etc.  increase.  S^cpla.nati  ons  of  tlie  / 
senaratei  increases  and  decreases’ as  well  as '  descript  ions  of  the’ work 
nerformed  which  these  funds  are  includ.cd  in.’ the  notes  covering  the  various 
agencies..,  to  which  allotments  or  transfers  ale  made.  ■" 

:  '  '  CHAKG-R3  Id  LAlTOUA&jll 

■i  '  * 

The  estimates  include  -oroposed  charges  in  lan.'uage  as  follovfS  (nevr 
language -under  sc  or  ed,i  deleted  ma  tter 'inclosed  with  brackets) : 

Salaries  and  expicnses:  For  expenses  necessaryto  enable  the  War 
Food  Administration  to  perform  its  functions;  Including  those 
pre.s'cribed  by  F:iecutive  Orders  ^2S0,  9^10 »  9322,  9328,  and  933^ » 
inde-'^oendent  ly  or  in  cooperation  (by  transfer  of  funds  or  other¬ 
wise-)  vuth  public  and  privat'e  agencies  ard  individuals , ''incl'udiK': 
not;to  exceed  -^lOjO-OO  per  annum  -for  a.n  Administrator ,  otbar  per- 
sona''!  services  ih  the  District  of  Columbia  and  ' e  1  s ewlie r e  in 
accordance  with  -the  provisions  of  law  applicable’  fo  'the  appoint¬ 
ment’  and  compensation  of  2')ersons  employed  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjtistment  Agency,  including ’  not'' to  exceed' 350"* ODD  for  the  tempor- 
arj'-  emaloyment  of  persons  or  organizations  by  contract  or  other¬ 
wise  without  regard  to  [the  Classification  Act  of  1923*  amended] 


civil-service  and  classification  lavrs,  actual  trans-portation  nnd 
other  necessary  exipenses.,  a::d  not  to  exceed  $10  -per  diem  in  lieu 

of  subsistence,  of  persons  serving  while  avay  from  their  per-nanent 

homes  or  regular  lolaces  of  husiness  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  or 

emr)loyed  by  the  War  Food  Administration  without  other  com~^exisation 

from  the  United  States;  u-oon  author izati on  cr  ayorovp.l  of  the  '^iTar 
Food  Administrator,  travel  expenses  to  and  from  the-ir  homes  or  re^- 

lar  places  of  “business  in  accordance  with  the  Standardized  G'ovorn- 

ment  Travel  Hegulations,  includir^  travel  in  -Drivately  ovrned  aiito- 

mobilos-,  of  -persons  enroloyed  intermittently  away  from  tlieir  homes 

or  reaialar  nlaces  &f  business  as  consultants  and  receiving  com~oen- 

sation  on  a  ner  diem  when  actually  employed  basis;  printing  and 
binding;  the  purchase  of  la^'^  boolcs,  boohs  of  reference,  periodicals, 
and  nev'spapers;  and  the  •ourcha.se,  operation,  and  maintenance  (in¬ 
cluding  two  in  the  District  of  Columbia)  of  passenger-carrying 
vehicles;  Cii>25,000, OOO]  $30»Q00»0Q0’  Provided,  That  [transfers  of 
f\mds  to  other  offices  or  administrative  units  in  the  Depa.rtment 
vdth  respect  to  which  transfers  of  funds  are  otherwise  authorized 
in  this  Act  shall  be  in  a.ddition  to,  anrl  subject  to  the  same  re¬ 
strictions  as,  the  amounts  provided  therefor  in  the  Budget  schedules] 
the  applicable  au'oronriat ions  available  to  the  V/ar  Food  Administra¬ 

tion  current  at  the  time  services  are  rendered  or  -payment  therefor 
is  received,  may  be  reimb ursod  by  nongov  ernmental  agencies  or  foreign 
governments  (by  advare  e  credits  or  reimbursements)  for  the  actual  or 
estimated  costs,  as  determined  by  the  »>^ar  Food  Administration,  incident 
to  procuring  agricultural  commodities  for  such  nongov  ernmental 
agencies  or  foreign  governments  (Act  of  July  12,  19^3 »  Pri-blic  Law  129). 

The  first  charge  inserts,  in  the  interest' of  clarity  and  completeness, 
reference  to  Executive  Order  9310,  dated  March  6,  19^3 »  vhich  transferred 
nutrition  functions,  pov/ers  and  duties  from  the  Office  of  Defense  health 
aM  Welfare  Services.  By  Secretary’s  Meinorandum  Ho.  107S,  dated  March  11, 
1943,  these  functions  were  placed  in  \;he  Food  Distribution  Adminis  tra.tion. 
Sub seouent  ly,  Executive  Order  9334,  dated.  April  19,  1943  (which  Executive 
Order  is  cited  in  the  langua.ge  of  this  a’p-oropr iation)  transferred  to  the 
War  Food  Administration  among  other  tliirgs,  all  powers,  functions  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  which  related  to  or  ha.d  theretofore 
been  exercised  through  the  Food.  Distri^xiti on  Administration.  Thus  it  is 
clear,  by  a,  process,  of  cross  reference,  that  this  a/o-propriati on  is  avail¬ 
able  in  the  fiscal  year  1941-  for  carryirg  out  the  nutrition  functions 
tlia  t  vrere  transferred  by  Executive  Order  931Q*  However,  in  the  interest 
of  round.ing  out  the  citations  to  Executive  Ord.ers  so  that  the  application 
of  this  ap-propr iation  to  Executive  Order  9310  will  be  apparent  on  its  face, 
it  is  rocommend.ed  that  this  add.it  iona.l  cita,tion  be  inserted^.. 

The  second  clr,  nge  deletes  tte  vrords ,  "the  Classification  Act  of  1923 »  hs 
amended"  and.  substitutes  "civil  service  a, no.  classification  laws,"  in  the 
clause  relating  to  tempora.ry  employmait  by  contract.  This  change  is  in 
the  interest  of  uniformity,  and  will  make  this  item  more  nearly  ide'nt  ical 
vdth  other  similar  clauses  in  other  appropria.ti  on  acts. 


iToxt,  authority  i-s.  recommended  for  (l)  paying  actual  tpaheportation-' and 
other  necessary  expenses  and  , not  to  exceed  ipl-Q  - per  ■  diem  in. 'lieu  of .  suh- 
sistence  of  ■  collaborator  s  or  other  vdth out -compensation,  advisers  vCiile 
serving,  away,  from  .their- permanent  homes  or  regular  places'. of  business; 

(2)  travel  expenses  and  "regular 'per  diem  to  ^Dost  of  duty  of -per  die'm  or 
vrhen-oct.ually-employed  personnel  who  are  engaged  intermittently  a\\fay  from 
their  ho.mes  or  regular  pla-ces  of  business  as  consult o.nt  sf  •"  The  fir  st 
ment  i one d  authority- was  •orovided  in  the  "?irst  Supplemental  l\^ati.ona,l 
Defense  Appropriation  Act,  .  1943"^'  from  which  '.-fer  Produc  ti  oh -board -activ¬ 
ities  transferred  to  tiB  I  epa.  rtment  ■.  in  the  ■fiscn.l  j^e.ar  194-3  vrere-  financed, 
and  'the  refore- vras  availabl  e  ■  to  the  V/ar  Pood  Adminis  tr.eti  on '  v/i-tli  respect 
to  the  funds  transferred  irom  in  1943-  The  seco.nd  authority  was- 
included  (though  in  somewlit  broa, der ' form)  in  the  National  War  Agencies 
An-oropriation  .^ct ,  1944,'  irom  wnich  the  WPB  am  other  war  agencies  :are 
financed  in  the  ’  current-  fiscal-  .'ear.-  The 'authority  under  which  the.  war 
Agencies  a^re  operating,  hc  'eveTj  -permits  pa.yment  of  per  diem  in  lieii  of 
subsistence  -a.t  'olace- of  om oloyrr; -;nt  of  t^c.rsomnel  receiving  other  ;campen*» 
sation,  but  tha.t  additional  aut-.crity  is  not  requested  ipre.  'The  absence 
of  these  authorities  in  tt  m  curr-ent  fisca.'l  ^'ear  has  a.lready  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  consultants  Ir  setae  -i-astjuic  e.s  and  in  other  cases  the  making 
of  employment  arrangement  s  which,  a'r  e.  move  cos  tly  in  the  ' long  run  in  order 
to  obtain  . certain  essential  consulting  services.  '  ■ 

The  next  change  delet es  II1 •spe^-ial  language  v^iich  was  necessary-  in  the 
1944  Act  t.o  authorize  transfers  of  funds  to  certain  of  the  Staff 'Of fic es 
(Office  of  Secretnry-  of  ugeicul  ure  for  -personnel,  budgetary  and  financial 
'administration  and' general  oner:  ti  on,  Office  of  Solicitor,  Office  of  In¬ 
formation  and  the  Bureau  of  Agr.  cultural  Bconomics)'.  This  language  was 
needed'  in  the  1944  Act,  since  t]  e  estimte'  for  this  appropriation' was  siib- 
mitted  after  the  Budget  vr'as  prii-.t ed,  and'  consequently  no  amounts  v^ere 
shown  therein  as  being  transferred  to  these  Offices.  In  'the  1945  .Budget, 
however,  estiina,t,e.d  transfers  art-  indicated  in  the  schedules,  and  the 
speicial  transfer  language. in  this-' item  is  no  longer  necessary. 

The 'last  change  provides  for  reimbursement  to ’applicable  appropriations 
of  the  War  Food  Administra  ti  on  for  the  administrative  costs  of  p'ar chasing 
agricultural  commodities  fjr.  nongovernment al  and  foreign  go vermaental 
agencies  (Section  6OI  of  hie  Bcbnbmy  Act  already  provides  authorih^  for 
reimbursement  from  agencies  of  the  U.  3.  -Jov e rnment ,  ,. 

During  tlie  early  stages  of  FDA’s  purchase  and,  stock-piling  activities,  the 
stockpile  was  used  almost  exclusively  to  fill  the  needs  of  supply  programs 
a.dministered  by-the  'Food  Distribution  Ade'inis tration.  Under  this  arrange¬ 
ment  ,  it  was  proper  that  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  stockpiling 
operation  bo  uaid  by  the  FDA  -orograms  w’hi-ah  the  .stockpile  served.  During 
the  past  year,  hovrever,  'an  increasing  num'ier  of 'transfers  ha.ve  been  made 
from  the  stockpile  to  program's  for  which  FDA  has  no  rpsponsibi.lity  and  no 
a.-o-oro-nriated  funds.  When  com.modities  arc  delivered' 1 0  other  Federal 
agencies,  transfers  of •  a(^jn'inistr-ativo  funis  .nay  be  acco.mplished  under 
Section  60I  of  the  Sconomy  Act.  If  the  transferee  is  a  nongovernmental 
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(such  as  the  Hussian  ^'*^ar  ilelief*  and  the  Cere. dian  Hed  Cross)  or  a 
foreign  go’''’ eminent  not  eligible  for  Lend-Lease  aid  (such  es  Sweden  and 
Canada)  no  machinery  is  available  under  which  the  Pood  Distribution 
Administration  may  be  reimbursed  for  out-of-pocket  administrative  expenses. 

Until  recently  such  transfers  amounted  to  such  a  small  part  of  the  total 
stockpile  operation  that  they  could  be  lia.ndled  without  increasing  the 
cost  of  the  stoclq>iling  program.  However,  the  number  of  applicants  for 
agricultural  commodities  is  novi  increasing  in  direct  ratio  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  shippirg  facilities  and  the  need  for  renlenishing  stocks  in  nations 
cut  off  from  normal  sunnly  sources  during,  the  war.  By.  fillirg  these  needs 
from  a  central  stockpile,  competition  for  commodities  and  the  necessi^ 
for  a  multiplicity  of  pur  cha.  sing  agencies  is  eliminated.  Each  of  these 
customers,  however,  requires  individual  and  specialized  service.  Bp.sed 
on  the  dollar  value  of  the  commodities  transferred,  the  costs  of  supolyirg 
their  needs  is  far  in  excess  of  the.  costs  of  supplying  foreign  governmaits 
under  tlae  Lend-Lease  program.  This  langua.ge  is  designed  to  permit  re- 
imbur se.ment s  to  the  Eood  Distribution  Administration  for  out-of-pocket 
costs  incurred  in  the  course  of  supplying  this  service. 


Consolida.ted  StatenE'iat  of  Overtime  Costs 
(includes  transfers  and  al lo tment  s ) 


1943 

Est.  1944 

Est.  1945 

Overtime  absorbed . . . 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  (ap-orb- 

a/ ^255.011 

141,239 

141,239 

priated,  1943;  estina.ted  supple¬ 
mental,  1944;  and  included  in 
budget  estimte,  1945)  . 

7,000 

1,906,020 

2,106,976 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months 

in  1943). .  . . 

262.011 

2,047,259 

2,248,215 

a_/  Difference  betv-^een  overtime  cost  and  additional  appropriation  for 
overtime.  Includes  amounts  absorbed  under  funds  transferred  from  U?B 
and  the  Office  of  Community  War  Services  pursuant  to  Executive  Orders 
9280  and  9310, 

OEEICE  OF  TES  WAD  EOOD  ADMIWIST3ATQR 
( Allotment  from  Salaries  and  eicpenses , 

War  Food  Acijnini  strati  on" ) 

Estima.ted  allotment,  1944  (including  S23,4S4  anticipated  , 
deficiency  for  overtime  pay  required  by  the  War  Overtime 


Pay  Act  of  1943)  . . . .  S30S,484 

Budget  estirnate,  1945  . . . . . 250,000 

Decrease  . . . . .  -58 , 484  (l) 
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(l)  The  net  decrease  of  i?5S.484  in  this  allotment  for  19^5  consists  of: 

(a)  A  decrease  of  :365»OQO  dae  to  the  fact  tiat  obligations  I'^ere 

charged  to  this  gllotnent  6;-ar ii^  tl^e'  first  quo.rter  of  1944  for 

food  infor.nati  on  activities  that  X'ril-I  he  financed  in  19^5  from 

the  funds  transferred  to  the  Office  of.  Inforina.tion,  and  , 

(h)  An  increase  of.'36,5l6  to  provide. for  the  same  staff  for  .  the 

fiscel  rear  .19^5  the,  t  it  is  contgn-olated  \'Jill  he  reqnir  ed  at  the 

close  of  the  current  fiscal  ;^^ear. 

WORK  UhDSA  THIS  ALLOTIiHfT 

This  allotment  finances  the  immediate  office  of  the  Administrator,  assistant  | 
administrators ,  immediate  sta.ff  a.dvisors  ard  :  assi stant  s  and  their  secretar-  ,> 
ial  help.  Provision  is  included  for  a  Director  of  Transp ortati on  to  _  j 
coordina.te  the  transportation  work,  of  tlia  various  agencies  of  the  Var  j 

Pood  Administration  and  he  responsible  for  fornulatiiig  and  supervising 
the  execution  of  general  transportation. policies  and  directing  wnr  Pood  j 

Adminis  trati on  _activ.it ies  in- connection  vdlth  the  movement  in,  out  j  ard  ’ 

^uthin  the  country*,  of  food  and.  -farmiing  and  food  processing  miaterials  • 

and  facilities.  Also  included  is  an  Office  of  Price,  ’diich  has  super¬ 
vision  over  all  functions  of  the  iV“ar  Pood -Administrati  on -relating  ,  to 
approval  of  maximum  prices  to  be  fixed  for.  agricultural  commodities  or 
products,  and  relatir^  to  pri  ce;  support  programs  in  connection  vith 
particular  co mnodities,  -  -  .  ■ 

ITo  attempt  is  made  under  this  ailotmait  to  provide  detailed  budgetary, 
personnel  and  general  operations  services  for  the.  employees  involved, 
responsibility  for  the; so  functions  having  bean  a.ssigned  io  the  appro¬ 
priate  established  orga.nizations  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.'' .  i 

0PPIC3  (T  DIRDGTOR  OP  POOD  PHOXCTIOH  ■  '  - 

(a)  (Allotment  from  "Salaries  and  expenses,  'Par  Pood  Ad-ministration") 

Dstinated  allotment,  ■194.4  (including  tp22,0bl  anticipated 
deficiency  for  .  overti me  pay  required,  by  ’far  Oyerti.me 


Pay  Act  of  1943y  . .  3228, 06l 

Budget  estima.te,,  1945  . . . .  .  .  .  425,000 

Increase  . . . .  +196,939  (l) 


•  irCRPASP  ... 

( 1 )  The  increase  of '$196', 939  i-t  this  allotment  is.  due  to  the  necessity  of 
f inancin.g,'  on  a  full  :/ea.r  basis  in  1945,  tloe  staff  thht  'vill  be  in  oper¬ 
ation  at  the  end  of  the  fj.scal  year  1944  and,  to  nrovide  for  a  small  a-mount 
of  additional  assista-ice  necessary  in  order  to  handle  additional  urgent 

commodity  nroblems. 
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-  -  VOM.  mOER  THIS  ALLOTMENT 

013 jective t  ^6  unify  and  supervise,  effectively  the  product ionyprograms 
of  the  War  Pood  Administration,  and  to  provide  facilities  for  specie.! 
e.mphasis  on  particular  commodity  production  problems  and  food  produc¬ 
tion  orders* 

Problem  and  Plan  of  Work;  Secause  of  the  unprecedented  demands  for 
production  of  food  needed  in  the  war,  the  programs-  of  the  ¥a,r  Pood 
Administration,  must  be  uniformly  developed  e.nd  directed  to  assure 
maximum  production  with  due , regard  for  conservation  pf  basic  land 
resources.  Special  needs  for  specific  producrts  8.nd  services.- must  . 
be  met  quickly  through  effective  program  development  v/ork  in  the 
Administration, 

Because  of  the  number  of 'individua.l  agencies  involved  in  the  food  pro¬ 
duction  field,  it  has  been  found  to  be  generally  more  effective  to- 
ha,ndle  the  program  development  v;ork  at  the  level  of  the  Administrator's 
office,  major  programs,  ^because  of  their  vital  character,  imrst  be  dealt 
with  by  specialists  in  a.'n  over-all  capacity. 

As  an  example,  the  cuxrent  critical  feed  and  livestock  situation  illus¬ 
trates  the  need  for  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  balance  between  the 
available  feed  supplies  and  livestock  uroduction.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  critical  problems  in  connection  v;ith  the  production  of  livestock 
and.  livestock  products.  To  meet -this  situation  it  is  necessary  to 
have  available  a  sme.ll  group-  of-  specialists,  who  can  devote  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  programs- needed,  to,  promote  feed  production  and  utilization  of 
feed  in  livestock  production  a,nd  the  adminis-fr'a't'ion  of  feed  .orders. 

In  the  field  of  conservation  there  is  a  continuing  need  for  a  group 
of  spe-cialists  on  a.  wide  rar.ge  of  water  s.nd  land-use  problems.  Under 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  Rood  Production,  this  group  assists  in 
the  development  of  conservation  and  use  programs  that  are  consistent 
with  needs,  land  capabilities,  a,nd  available  resources  and  assist  the 
War  Rood  Administrator  in  matters  pertaining  to  water  conservation  and 
land-use  developm.ent  v.rork,  A  major  responsibility  of  this  group  will 
be  the  unification’ and  further  -improvement  of  conservation  programs 
and  policies  in  the  War  Rood  Administration, 

Similar  groups  of  specialists  must  be  availa,ble  to  assume  leadership 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Rood  Production  for  making 
necessary  adjustments  in  connection  with  problems  which  will  continue 
to  arise' with  respect  to  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  commodities. 

A  sma.ll  s,te.ff  will  be  reta,ined  bj;  the  Director  to  provide  leadership 
in  program  development  and  coordination  of  progra,m  8.nd  administrative 
matters,  -The  Director  and  this  staff  v/ill  assist  the  Administrator  in 
the  review  and  appra,isat  of  the  m.ost  imiDortant  agency  proposals  relating 
to  food  production  and  thus  prevent  independent  uncoordina.ted  a.ction  on  the 
part  of  agencies  administering  pha.ses  of  the  entire  production  program. 
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( b )  Allotment  fbom  ''Cons'crv-iion  .^nd  Use  of  AA’riculturpj  Lpnd 

Rosourcos’*  fiscal  yoax,.  1244).^. 

( c )  Allotment  fnoa  *'Soil  Co  ns  o  rv  at  ion  S  o  r  v  Ic  e  ( $35' iCOQ-,:  /fiscal'' 

year  ,1944.;:and"--§-l5' ,;000v"fisctil  •ycar'”l9% V'."'"'  '  ■  2-  ■. 

.  (d),  Allofmoxt '  ff-6i!^'~-''¥at’ef  Facilitios',  Arid  and  Somi-a^Xl:'d..Ar-ea.s'*Av 
($10 ,000,  fiscal  year  1944X 

•  ( -c ). ,  .Allotment'  f  rdli^'^ifa.t or;  Conservation  and ^¥ti li-br-.fiQn 
($25$000:,  fiscal^  ye?Jl^W)T~^-^  A,' 1 V;'",:  ;c.l' 

Th^Sie;;  foiir  ■.■'buiSgo't'"  'scH'cdnles  c'qyer  allotments., to  --the  ..Office  ;ef'.'Pirec- 
tor  of : Food.  Pxbd'cie-tion',  tSt'al-ing  '$105  ,000.  for.  19^44,. -and.;. $15 ■, 000. ^,f or  •  .■ 
1945.  These:  fnxid's  heid  .fihanec'  the'  supervision  and  coordina,tion'.,of ;.  soil 
and  v;a.ter  conservalion  and  utilizPotion  programs  of  the  ¥ar  Food  Admin¬ 
istration.  ,  .  ■  ■  ^  . .  '1 

/OFFICE; OF 'l-iATSHIAFO  M)' FACILITIES  4^ 

■  CAllot-ment  f,n.om::”S-':?Aaftes' hand'^'oAio'enses  ,  '"hr  .Food.  Admlh.is.tralionjt) 


Estimated  allotment,  1944  (iiicluding  $144,028  a.nticipa,t..e.d 

^$1,19.4,02^.. 

...  1,12.0.,  OOP.  . 

;.v..-:''--^'-74>02St 


".i.;  ..  l,.  .  :•  r  i:/,-  ...'O  ■■  creaJvviDSCEEASST..-..";  t  h'  -  ,. ,  ■. ..  - 

The  decrease  of  $74,028  in  this  allotment  for  1945  is  made  possible, ..hy:-'.- 

1.,  .'fhe'  iipprovc.mont  of.  the.  mat-erial's.'  ail'd  •cau'ip.iient'^pitUatioii,, ,  ................ 

'F  ' in  ..soOpe.  resppet /re, amiri-ng; "loss  'd'e-taileh' attention  to  .and  .  .  -  '  .• 
sciie doling... of  .certain. 'loro'gr.ams.  •  The^ 'easing,  pf"  supplies  of,  . 
'jSt.eol  lAnd  other  pne.t/als ,.  lioirfdve'r  affects  onl^  a  pa,rt  .df...'..  ,  ...p  ' 

..  V  the^  .yprk,,.p.f..this  pffice',.'. IThene •  critical  cgmp'ohent  parts  :.  .^.  ...  •:  ,:  • 
-ape. .rimy Dived  -v'engine's.v.  .bearings V  -malleabie.'s’,  etc,_,; the;. .. .  ;; 

"problem'  is,  more;  .apnte  'than  six  'ftionths  a^go.l*  Opibal'ancir^.  .- 

the  various  f,actors  of  warlrlo'ad  involved, ' howc’ver, '  some 
curtailment  of  detailed  programming  v;ork  is  indi cal ed, .  ...  ..  .  v 

2.  .Eece.ntraiiz.atio.n  by-.-  t-heot/af'  Frbdu'ction  Board;  to  _the  '  field  ... 

of  .  certain.^priopity  work'i'  re-SUltihg'-  in'  a  ' somevrhat  les's .'  p 

vpiuDie,-  qf .  .word  to  be  h-andled  'at  the  ■•Washingt’bn'^  levell 
However,  considerable  attention  must  be  given  by  the  .  : 

Washingtcjn  ..of f  ioe  to  supervision- Pil'd  review  of  actions  .  ............  .- 

taken  in  the,  field  to  oprov.ont.  (l)  hrograras'  getting' 'b'ut  Of  . ,.  .  . 

balanpe  and  (2 )  rapid  deplQ:tion 'Of  allotted 'materials  bo-'  ,  ..  ■ 
cause  pf, -.uncoordinated , -regional  ..adtionl 


.def  iciency,  fpr:  ope-rtima'  pay  ■  required  "by  ¥ar  Overtime 
Fa£  Act,,  of  .'I'v'..-  hi;  .0  .4 1 .  .'P  .  . .  . . 

Budget  -Estimate,  rl945.  . .';V;  1”.  ....  .  ... . . 

Decrease;;'.-; .  ;1  .-lit'-.  ;  .  .'1. 


^  .... 

»  ,♦  •  !li  •'  * 


•  #  t  -.»  0».' 
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Ui'TDER  THIS  ^LOTMEHT 

Objective ;  To  assure  an  adequate  supply'  of  farn  and  processing  machinery, 
equipment,  materials  and  facilities  to  achieve  the  food  production  goals 
by  means  of : 


1,  Securing  fi-om  the'  War  Production  Board  adequate  allotments  of 
critical  material  and  component  parts  sufficient  to  meet  food 
program  needs. 

2.  Salisf a,ct ory  translation  of  these  allotments  into  finished 
products  in  time  to  meet  the  food  program  requirements  by 
careful  scheduling  of  production  of  agricultural  and  pro¬ 
cessing  equipment  and  co::ponent  parts. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  Shortages  of  man3?'  materials  and 
particulanlj^  critical  component  parts  due  to  the  unparalleled  demands 
brought  about  by  the  v;ar,  and  the  unavailability  of  many  products  and 
raw  materials  forme rlj?"  imported,  han  made  it  necessary  to  control  the 
uSe  of  critical  resources.  Co:  trols  a,re  necessary/  in  order  that 
limited  supplies  v/ill  be  most  efficiently  used  in  furtherance  of  the 
total  vran  effort,  and  in  order  to  maintai:n  a.  balance  between' all 
essential  factors  , of  American  production. 

It  is  the  responsibility/  of  the  War  Pood  Administration,  and 
specifically/,  of  the  Office  of  Materials  and  Pacilities,  to  see  to 
it  that  agricultural  producers  and  processors  secure  a  fair  and 
a.deq__uate  share  of  seance  materials  and  facilities,  in  order  to  meet 
production  goals  and  schedules.  The  principal  categories  of  re¬ 
sources  involved  are;  farm  m.achinerj/  and  supplies,  structures, 
fencing,  packaging,  containers,  storage,  transportalion  facilities 
(including  fuel  and  rubber  in  connection  therewith),  chemicals, 
fertilizers,  and  food  processing  machinery,/,  structures  and  repairs. 

Typqical  of  the  specific  tynoe  of  problem  involved  is  the  necessity/ 
for  meeting  critical  needs  for  replacements  of  food  industry/  machinery/ 
and  facilities,  and  farm  machinery  and  containers.  Up  until  now,  the 
food  industry  and  farmers  ha,ve  to  a  large  extent  been  expending  their 
capital  equipment  and  machinery — constantly*  repairing,  rebuilding, 
using  make-shift  devices,  etc.,  to  postpone  the  da.y/  v/Iien  nev/  ana  re- 
planement  manhinery/  and  containers  would  be  the  only  alternative  to 
complete  breakdown.  Orderly/  and  efficient  replacement  schedules 
have  been  long  over-extended,  and  in  more  a,nd  more  cases  new  equipment 
is  nov/  the  only  means  for  continued  operation.  Thus  the  problem  of 
allocation  of  limited  resources  becomes  more  acute  and  extreioe  cane 
must  be  talcen  to  see  that  available  su'oplies  are  assigned  in  such  a, 
way  thal  essential  operations  m.ay  continue. 

Plan  of  Work;  The  Director  of  Materials  and  Pacilities  serves  as 
representative  of  the  War  Pood  Administration  on  the  Hequirements 
Committee  of  the  War  Production  Board,  The  successful  execution  of 
this  responsibility/  necessitates  the  complete  and  timely/  assembly/  of 
balanced  programs  and  periodic  accounting  for  allotted  materials  and 
facilities,  and  requires  the  constant  collaboralion  of  the  various 
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’■V’ar  Pood  Adnini  strati  on  operating  units  ?nd  Office  of  Materials 
?iid  Facilities. 

Materials  and  facilities  requirements  rest  nrinanily  upon  the 
determina.tion  of  farn  goals  and  food  requirenent s.  In  accordance 
with  schedules  and  procedures  formulated  "by  the  Office  of  Ma,terials  and 
Facilities,  the  oxoerating  hranches  and  a-gencies  of  the  iiTar  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  submit  their  programraed  food  reo^uirement s  and  goals  to¬ 
gether  vrith  their  recommondalions  for  materials  and -facilities.  The 
Office  of  Malerials  and  Facilities,  in  collaJboralion  with  operating 
agency  personnel,  the  War  Production  Board,  and  industry  advisors, 
develops  and  determines  final  programs  for  submission  to  the  Vi/PB 
Requirements  Committee  and  related  organizations. 

Operating  branches  and  agencies  also  recommend  plans  for  the 
distribution  of  allotted  materials  and  facilities,  and  the  Office  of 
Materials  and  Facilities  implements  these  distribution  plans  in 
Imrmony  with  War  Production  Board  procedures  and  the  allotted  supply. 

Specif ically ,  the  Office  caxries  out  the  follov/ing  Sanctions: 

1.  Determines  the  need  for  eoui'xment  and  controlled  materials 
required  to  implement  the  production,  processing,  ^=nd 
storage  objectives  of  the  vanious  branches  and  agencies  of 
Wan  Food  Administration.  In  this  determination  it  collabor- 
ales  closely  v/ith  the  operative  branches  and  agencies  of 
War  Food  Administration,  and  appropriale  1WP3  Indnstry 
Divisions  and  Committees  and  other  war  agencies. 

2.  Presents  and  defendn  these  reauirements  before  Wa.r 
Production  Board.  Ind.ustrj-^  Divisions,  Progr^^m  Bureau, _ 
and.  Requirements  Committee. 

3.  Allocates  allot.ments  of  controlled  .malerials  received 
from  War  Prod.uction  Board,  to  specific  programs  of  Mbt 
Pood  Administration. 

4.  On  the  basis  of  these  allocalions  and  vdth  the  assistance 
of  the  various  ’War  Prod.uction  Board  Ind.ustry  Divisions, 
sched.ules  the  procLuction  of  fopd,  feed  and  fiber  process¬ 
ing  equipment,  .metal  containers,  farm  machinerjr,  and 
special  machinery  of  the  larger  agricultu.ral  processing 
ind.us  tries. 

5.  Processes  construction  -r-pplic.ations  and  applications 
for  the  purchase  of  machinery  in  ^11  fields  relating  to 
the  prodnetion,  Processing,  and  storing  of  foods. 

Certain  critical  ma.terials  essential  to  agriculture  -  ane  involved 
in  the  Controlled  Malerials  plan.  Controlled  .ma.teria.ls  ane  certain 
primary  forms  and  shapes  of  carbon  steal,  alloj'  steel,  copper  and. 
aluminum,  such  as  rods,  bars,  pi a.tes ,  - shoot ,  steel  Pipe,  castirgs, 
ingots,  v;ire  -  v/hich  with  some  exceptions  arc  the  forms  in  which 
these  metals  leave  the  mill. 
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The  '’controlled  materials  pl^n". '^•pplie s  to  tlie  controlled 
nateripl  requirements  of  two  major  food  prograjns  -  metal  containers 
and  farm  maxhiiiefy  -  vrhich  account  .for  nearly  90^3  of  -Agriculture's 
total  "controlled-materials-plan"  ■I’e'quirements.  The  same  plan  also  a.u- 
plies  to  the  controlled  materials  needed',  to  raaire  t;he  epeOial  machinery 
of  certain  important  industries  ’/rhich  process  agricultural  ran/  mater¬ 
ials ,  to  controlled  materi.als  for  construction  work  on  farms.,  and  in 
the  agricultural  processing  industrie.,s and  to  a  fev.^  still  .smaller 
items  such  as  controlled  materials  needed  to  construct  and  equip  nex^r 
fishing  hoats,  '  "  ■ 

The  industries  which -process  agricultur-’i  products  also  require 
la-rge  amounts  of  "controlled  ma,terials"  for  maintenance  and  repair, 
which  includes  repair  of  buildings  and  the  controlled  materials  pur- 
cha^sed  by  a,gricultural'  processors  '  ox'\^n  machine  shops  for  minor  re¬ 
pairs  to  plant  and  equipment.  '  On  the  b?„sis  of  advice  from  the  I'/ar 
T'ood  Aclministra.tion  and  other  claimant  agencies,  it  becomes  the 
responsibility  of  '/ar  Production  Board  to  see  that  adequate . amou'nts 
are  made  available  for  farming  and  all. the  other  manifold  industries 
of  the  country  for  these  "controlled  materi.a,ls". 

Bvery  three  months- the  Office  of  Maleria,ls  and  Pacilities,  along 
with  all  other  claim-ant  agencies,  must  submit  and  defend  befo,re  the 
central  Requirements  Commit-tee  of  the  b'ar  Production  Board  .the  combined 
controlled  material  needs  of  its  various  programs  under  the  folloaring 
classifications  of  controlled  .material  requirements:  Constructio'n, 
Programmed  B  Products  (speciaJ  machinery  of  designated  industries), 
far.m.  machinery ,  metal  containers,  fishiiog  boats  and  diesel  engines 
for  fishing  bo a.ts.  At  the  same  time  War  Food  Administration's 
"controlled  material"  requirements  for  maintena"nce  and  repair  are  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Program  Bure-au  of  'far  Production  Board  and  considered 
by  them  along  v.dth  the  similarly  estimated  requirements  of  ’other 
claimant  agencies  to  determine  vdiat  size  pool  of  materials  should  be 
established  for' the  industry  of  tlie  ITation  to  dra.w  on. 

Examples  of  Current  Progr-ams 

Farm  machinery:  The  farm  ma-clii-nery  program,  is  described  in  some 
deta.il  to,  indicate  the  tyije  of  problo.m  involved -in  the  work  of  this 
Office.  •  ■  , 

The  farm  .machinery  program  has  been  developed  on.  the  ba.sis  of 
the  1944  farm  goals,  and  is  co-ntrolled  by  V/PB  Order  1-257*  The  fa.rn 
machinery  and  equipment  authorized  under  1-257  will  be  sufficient  to 
provide  minimum  requirements  for  meeting  the  194^  crop  goals,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  necessarily  a  minimum  program,  failure  to  produce  the 
authorized  output  for  want, of  adeauate  component  parts  might  result 
in  failure  to  meet  the  1944  goals.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  schedule 'will  supply  all  the  demands  for  far.m  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment,  but  if  t'his  equipment  is  allocaded  to  most  effective  use,  it  is 
exioected  to  meet  essential  demands,  I- 
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Production  Under  L-257  Compared  with  Present  and  Previous  Years;  The 

value  of  optimum  -oroduction  under  the  order  is  285  million  dollars 
(19^  valuation)  for  new  equipment  and  13^  million  dollars  for  ronair 
parts.  Average  annual  production  for  domestic  use  of  1-257  items  during 
the  base  period  was  million  dollars,  and  in  19^1 »  628  million  dollars. 
These  figures  include  quantities  sold  to  other  than  farmers. 

The  previous  farm  machinery  order  L-I7O  permitted  nroduction  to 
approximately  40  percent  of  19^0  production.  Under  1-257  19^^  use, 

production  is  estimated  a-t  about  80  percent  of  the  base  period. 

The  Problem  Confronting  the  Program?  There  is  no  ■  a,ssurance  that  the 
schedules  now  outlined  under  1-257  will  be  met.  It  is  one  thir^g  to 
earmark  strategic  materials  for  this  industry,  but  to  complement 
these  with  the  necessary  components,  especially  engines,  bearings  and 
malleables,.  is  proving  a  very  complex  i^roblem.  The  V/ar  Pood  Administra¬ 
tion  is  closely  following  this  situation  and  is  taking  all  steps  pos¬ 
sible  to  solve  the  problem, 

Becan.se  food  goals  for  1944  Imve  enanged  since  1-257  was  di’awn  up, 
the  Office  has  revised  farm  machinery  needs  and  the  War  Pood  Adminis¬ 
tration  may  have  to  request  V/ar  Production  Board  to  authorize  additional 
items  of  equipment,  such  as  potato  diggers,  sprayers,  corn  diggers, 
side-delivery  rakes  for  peanuts,  dry  beans  and  peas,  combines  for  wheat 
and  soybeans,  milking  machines,  cream  sepanators  and  cooling  equipment, 
and  possibly  peanut  pickers  and  stationary  balers  for  peanuts.  The 
increased  quantities  for  all  these  purposes  will  require  about  a  5 
or  6  nercent  increase  in  the  total  materials  allocated  to  the  production 
under  Order  1-257- 

Parm  machinery  purchased  since  the  close  of  the  World  War  I  is 
estimated‘to  be  within  the  following  age  brackets: 


less  than  6  years  old 
Between  6  and  12  years  old 
Between  12  and  24  years  old 


■^2  nercent 
l4  percent 
54  percent 


About  25  nercent  of  the  farm  machinery  inventory  is  now  in  the  average 
discard  age  — I5-I8  years.  To  maintain  this  25  percent  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  take  more  labor,  from  the  manufacturer  through  the  repair  man, 
than  to  build  new  and  more  efficient  ma.chines  under  modern  fabricating 
processes. 

Because  of  these  factors  Order  1-257  was  written  several  months 
in  advance  of  the  1943-44  crop  year  to  a^void  any  delay  in  producing 
the  much  needed  new  equipment.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  program 
is  in  the  obtaining  of  critical  components  for  equipment  for  which 
manufacturers  of  farm  machinery  had  already  obtained  controlled 
materials,  and  the  V/ar  Pood  Administralion  has  made  special  effort  to 
get  to  the,  manufacturers  as  soon  as  possible  their  pro  rata  share  of 
allotted  controlled  materials  so  that  they  would  be  among  the  first 
to  place  orders  on  the  mills. 


r 
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Distribution  ajid  Rationing  t  In  19^3 »  production  and  distribu.tion 
factors  necessitated  rationing  and  distribution  controls  over  91  tjnoes 
of  farm  machinery.  In  1944  better  production  and  distribution  condi¬ 
tions  v/ill  raaJce  "Dossible  reducing  the  number  of  tj^’pes  of  machinerv  over 
vdijch  distribution  controls  will  be  maintained  to  only  46  tyioes,  an-d 
over  which  ralioning  controls  vdll  be  ma„intained  to  31  tjnoes. 


The  new  rationing  and  distribution  program  -orovides  for  a  minimum 
control  over  distribution.  More  normal  trade  relationships  vdll  enist 
between  farmers,  dealers,  and  manufacturers.  Only  the  m.ost  essential 
equipment  is  to  "be  rationed,  lliile  a,  few  tynes  of  machines  may  not 
be  vital  to  all  *^ections  of  the  country,  each  tyne  is  of  major  impor¬ 
tance  to  some  ar<5as  and  essential  crops. 

Other  major  programs  for  which  the  Office  is  resnonsible  are  listed 
as  follov/s; 

Fertilizer  and  Chemicals 

Fertilizer 
nitrogen 
Super'>hosphat  c 
-  Potash 

Insecticides  and  fungicides 

Arsenic 

Rotenone 

Pyre thrum 

nicotine  Sulphate 

Cryolite  and  Orgar  thiocyanates 

Sulphur 

Cop'oer  sulphate 
Mercurials 

Barium  and  solium  fluosilicate 
Miscellaneous  agricultural  chemicals 


Alcohol  Feed  Recovey/  I  rogram 
Miscellaneous  Farm  Sutot  lies 
Merchant  Steel  Products  (barbe< 
nails  and  staples,  pipe) 
Copper  Mire 
Farm  Construction 
Farm  Transportation  (re  pair  pa: 
On-Fanm  Storage  Facilit  ies 

Containers  and  Packagir  ^ 

Crowns 

Milk  cans 
Metal  cans 
Closures  (home) 


viire,  woven  vdre  ,  bale  ties. 


ts,  tires,  gasoline,  etc.) 


Closures  (commercial) 
Steel  drums 
Wood  boxes 
Cooperage 


Packaging  and  Shipping  containe rs 
Fiber  and  corrugad  ed  boxes 
Wooden  shipping;  Cfses,  etc. 


Food  Processing  Machinery 

Commercial  Proces?  ing  manhinery 
Home  preserving  ecuipment 

Refrigeration 

Cold  storage 

Ice  raanuf acturing  equiioment 
Refrigeration  eq.ulpment  for  food  processors 

Irrigation  and  Drainage  eouipment  ^nd  materials 
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OFJICS  OF  L.4BOH 

(Allotment  f  rom -”Salp,rios  an  1  exopuses  ,  Food  Administration.”  ) 

Estimated  p.llotinent ,  1944  (inclxding  $4S,S40  anticipa.ted 
deficiency  for  overtime  pay  rDquired  bj?’  th.c  Overtine- 

Pay  Act  of  1943  . . . . . . . .  $  426  ,.012 

Budget  estimate,  1945.- . . . . .  830,000 

Increase . . ......! . . .  +423,108 

PRO-ISCT  STATFMSIFE 


Project 


1943 


1944 


1945 


(estimated): (estimated): 


lucre  a,se 


1. 

2. 


Food  Industry  labor, . . 
Agricultural  Wage  Sta¬ 
bilization . . . . 


#  ■  .  • 

$29,791  :  $50,000  ;  $+20,209  (1) 

397,021  :-  800,000  4  +402,979  (2) 


’otal  ava.il able. 


Allotted  from  "Sala.rics 
and  expenses.  War  Food 
Admini  street  ion” . ....... 


426 ,812  :  850 , 000  ,  +423 , ISS 


-426,812  :  -8507060  J 


Total  estimate  or  appro¬ 
priation . . . . 


IHCEEASE  ■  V  ” 

The  increase  of  $423,188  in  this  allotment  consists  of:' 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $20,209  for  operat.lng  the  Food  Industry 
Labor  Bron.ch  during.  19'95  e.  fu^lJ  fiscal  year  ba.sis. 

Objective:  To  furcberr  assist  in  the  retention,  recruitment,  and  ..pla,ce- 
ment  of  v/orkers  in  tie  feed  industries;  tc.  analyze  ivage  problems  in 
these  industries;  -and  oo  assist  in  manpow..i’  utilization  -and  worker- 
morale  programs. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  „  ,n- 

(a)  Farmers  are  being  encouraged  to  produce  increased  quantities 
of  raw  foodstuffs.  The  need  for  this  raw  aiaterial  cannot  be  questioned, 
yet  much  of  this  materi-al  cannot  be  efie-otivoly  used  in  the  war  program 
unless  it  is  converted  Into  processed  form.  Tne  necessary  management 
of  foodstuffs  after  leavi:.g  the  farm  cncom.p-a3ses  artiviplcs  of  pa,ckag- 
ing ,  processing,  transportation,  storage,  and  distribution "through 
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v/holesale,  retail  and  other  channels.  Effective  menegenent  of  food 
supplies  while  in  these  channels  is  directly  dependent  upon  the 
power  situation  in  each  activity, 

(h)  Unprecedented  demands  for  maiipov/er  hy  the  armed  forces,  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry  is  seriously  threatening  not  only  the  ahility  of  food 
processing  industries  to  convert  ra.v/  foodstuffs  into  processed  form  hut 
also  the  ahility  of  the  food  distribution  industries  to  tri’nsport,  ware¬ 
house  and  distribute  the  available  food  supplj/'.  In  addition  to  the  over¬ 
all  stringency  in  manpovrer  supply,  this  condition  is  resulting  from  many 
factors  which  impinge  upon  the  productivity'’  of  the  labor  available  for 
these  activities.  These  problems  involve  v/orker  morale,  labor  turnover, 
absenteeism,  wage  policies,  working  conditions,  housing  conditions,  em¬ 
ployer-employee  relations.  Selective  Sen^’ice  policies,  and  types  of 
workers  available  in  terms  of  age,  sex,  and  eiroerience. 

(c)  In  order  to  meet  these  conditions  effectively,  information 
must  be  immediately  available  on  the  effects  of  manpov;er  situations, 
policies,  and  programs  on  the  food  industries  as  a  whole  and  on  specific 
plants  and  establishment s.  This  is  of  particular  urgency  with  regard 

to  perishable  foods  which  must  be  processed.  The  extreme  perishability 
of  vpiM  fruits  and  vegetables  necessitates  immediate  processing  to  pre¬ 
vent  loss  in  volume  and  Quality, 

(d)  Action  must  be  taken  to  assure  that  detailed  facts  about  the 
current  production  situation  in  the  food  industries  and  the  effect  of 
various  labor  and  wage  programs  upon  the  food  situation  are  currently 
made  available  to  the  agencies  vdiose  programs  effect  manpov;er,  and  to 
assure  that  comprehensive  irtormation  on  the  labor  and  v/age  situation  in 
the  food  industries  and  the  relationship  of  this  situation  to  food  sup¬ 
plies  is  currently  available  to  the  Uar  Eood  Administrator  and  liis  staff 
assistants  in  charge  of  specific  phases  of  the  food  program.. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $402,979  under  the  project  ''Agricultural 

Vlage  Stabilization"  is  requested  to  provide  for  an  es¬ 

timated  increase  in  work  load,  and  to  cover  the  additional 
expense  of  a  full  fiscal  year's  operation  durirg '  19^-3. 

Objective ; 

(a)  To  control  agricultural  labor  costs  in  relation  to  price  control 
as  a  .means  of  avoiding  inflation  in  accordance  v;ith  Executive  Orders  is¬ 
sued  pursuant  to  Public  Law  720; 

(b)  To  control  agricultural  wage  rates  in  relation  to  industrial 
i»rage  rates  to  prevent  undesirable  shifting  of  .manpov;er;  and 

(c)  To  prevent  "wage  spiralling"  through  co.mpstition  betv/een 
farmers  for  labor,  leading  to  "oiratirg"  of  labor,  high  labor  turn¬ 
over,  and  loss  of  vrorking  time. 
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Tho  Problem  qnd  its  Significance; 

It  is  estimated  that  aj  Droximately  twice  as  manj^  vr?.gQ  determina¬ 
tions  will  he  necessary  in  T  9^5  were  made  during  the  eight  months 
of  19^^,  as  indicated  hy  pr(  sent  agriculture!  wage  trends.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  essential  organizatj  on,  plans,  methods  and  technioucs  durilag 
19^  will  maJhe  possible  a,  fill  year's  operation  during  19^5* 


In  accomplishing  the  oi  jectives  of  the  agricultural  wage  stabili¬ 
zation  -program  there  is  an  t  stimated  need  for  the  stabiliza.tion  of 
agricultural  wages  during  tie  fiscal  year  19^5 >  an  follows: 


Cotton 

Fruit 

Vegetables 

Pot  aloes 


- —  California,  Arizona,  Texas 

—  C*alifornia,  Florida,,  Maryland,  Few  Jersey, 
C'regon,  'Jashington,  Few  York,  Forth  Caro¬ 
lina,  Texas,  Virginia. 

—  California,  Florida,  Few  York,  Few  Jersey, 

I  orth  Carolina,  Virginia,  Texas,  wTashington 

—  ’ daho ,  Maine ,  Forth  Dakota 


Dairy  —  C  alifornia 

Sugar  Beets  —  Colorado,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Febraska, 

i-'ichigan 

Stabilization  may  be  cc  nceived  in  terms  of  tv/o  alternative  ap¬ 
proaches: 

(a)  freeze  the  general  wage  structure  prevailing  as  of  a  specified 
dale,  and  then  supervise  anc  administer  changes  therefrom; 

(b)  determine  a  specific  level  of  v7ages  and  then  administer  that 
level , -making  necessary  adji.stments,  . 

The  former  method  is  used  by  the  War  Labor  Board,  but  it  is  not 
adaptable  to  the  stabilizali on  of  agricultural  wages  for  the  following 
reasons: 

(a)  Farm  employment  is  not  sufficiently  standardized  and  uniform 
for  the  wage  rates  of  a  given  date  to  be  specific  or  knovm.  Farm  em¬ 
ployment  is  widely  scattered  and  the  employment  cont rants  are  very  in¬ 
formal. 

(b)  As  of  a  given  dale,  many  seasonal  tanks  would  not  be  in  opera¬ 
tion;  therefore,  these  operations  would  be  without  a  stabilization  base. 
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For  the  above  reasons,  it  is  a-pnarent  that  a  general  clato-freeze 
of  the  prevailing  structure  would  not  provide  a,  sufficiently  complete 
or  concrete  and  known  base  upon  which  to  administer  a  v;age  stabiliza¬ 
tion  program.  Conseq_uently ,  a,  farm  v/age  stabilization  program  rcauires 
the  determination  of  a  basic  stabilization  wage. 

Basic  stabilization  rates  should  be  established  in  the  light  of  tlie 
following  considerations. 

(a)  The  past  levels  and  trends  of  wages  for  the  specific  operation. 

(b)  Customary  differences  by  areas  or  districts. 

(c)  Extent  to  which  v;ages  are  substanda,rd. 

(d)  Relation  of  wage  rates  to  growers'  prices. 

(e)  Relation  of  farm  v;ages  to  wages  in  nonfarm  occupations. 

(f)  Relation  of  wages  in  the  specific  operation  to  other  farm 
wage  rates  in  the  area, 

(g)  Amount  of  nerquisites  received. 

The  wage  determination  will  need  to  be  a  composite,  which,  so  far 
as  possible,  v;ill  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  sufficient  labor,  yet 
not  be  inflationary  or  in  excess  of  the  growers'  capacity  to  pay. 

Accomplishments  to  Date; 

Agricultural  wage  determinations  have  been  made  in  five  crop  areas 
for  raisin  grapes,  cotton,  canning  toma.toes,  asnaragus ,  and  citrus 
fruits.  Four  of  the  initial  determinations  v/ere  made  in  the  critical 
West  Coast  manpower  shortage  area.  The  establishment  of  v;ago  rates 
in  these  area,s  has  provided  valuable  experience  which  has  made  it 
possible  to  develop  more  thoroughly  a  plan  of  work  which  is  expected 
to  facilitate  conduct  of  the  program. 

Plan  of  Work: 

Within  a  State  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  wage 
stabilization  program  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  State  Agricultural 
Wage  Board,  using  the  facilities  of  such  county  Wage  Boards  as  may 
be  required.  The  wage  determinations  v/ill  be  made  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  a  State  Wage  Board,  In  making  the  determinations ,  the 
Wage  Board  will  hold  such  hearings  and  makie  such  field  investigations 
as  are  required.  It  is  exioected  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
stabilization  program  to  be  handled  by  production  or  labor  market 
areas.  At  least  one  public  hearing  in  connection  with  determining  th’e 
banic  stabilization  rates'  will  be  required  in  each  area.  Under  such 
arra.ngement s  it  will  be  necessary  for  funds  to  be  available  to  employ 
personnel  and  to  pay  necessary  travel  and  other  expenses  of  such  Boards. 

The  Office  of  Labor  will  give  necessary  assistance,  in  the  field, 
to  State  Wage  Boards  in  detecting  and  checking  any  inflationary  move¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  wages  through  the  execution  of  the  follovring 
functions: 

(a)  Assembling  basic  dala  on  ranges  of  wage  rates  paid  for  specific 
crop  operations,  definitions  of  jobs,  sizes  and  weights  of  containers, 
amount  of  perquisites,  competitive  crop  areas,  etc. 
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(■b)  Taking  account  of  changes  in  agricultural  wage  rates- v/ith 
special  reference  to  those  which,  by  creating  "unstabilizing  in¬ 
equalities",  may  give  rise,  to  demands  for.v/a^e  ceilings. 

(c)  Working  out  ra.tes,  with  respect  to  specific  crop  operations, 
which  wage  rates  should  not  be  exceeded  without  being  regarded  as 
inflationary. 

(d)  Determining  the  branches  of  production  (l)  in-industry  anql 

(2)  in  agriculture  that  are  in  competition  for  farm  labor,  also  the 
rates  of  pay  at  v;hich  such  competition  can  be  stabilized,  eliminated 
or  directed  in  the  nationall  interest.  ,, 

The  primary  functions  of  the  Washington  Office,  of  Labor  ^will  be: 

(a)  To  evaluate  and  appraise  wage  ceiling  recommendations,  of 
State  Boards,  for  the  informa^tioh  of  the  Administrator; 

(b)  To  maintain  contact  with  the  field  offices  for  the  purpose  of 
coordinating  p ro grains ,  improving  procedures  of  administration  and  en¬ 
forcement  ,  etc. ; 

(c)  To  determine  appropriate  standards  as  to  \-ihat  constitutes 

"inflationary,"  "substandard,"  "obsolete,"  or  "chaotic"  farm  wage 
rates,  in  accordance  with  comparable  standards  applied  by  the  War  Labor 
Board,  etc.  : 
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COMMODITY  CREDIT  CQRPOHATlOl'j 
(a)  Salaries  and  Administrative  Expenses 


(a)''  ‘  ilie  amounts'  exjjended  under  this  heading  are  made  availahle  from, 
the  capital  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


■Appropriation  Act,  19^4  . . . .  $4,500*000 

Anticipated  deficiency'’  for  overtime  pay 

reauired  hy  ¥ar  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1943  ....  ■t653*707 

Total  anticipated-  available,  1944- .  5*155.707 

Budget  estimate,  1945  . .  . . .  5* 7^0*526 

Increase . . . . .  4-664 '.gl  9  (l) 


IITCRSASB 

(1)  An  increase  of  $6o4,gl9  (including  $104,gl9  for  overtime  costs 
under  the '.’far  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1943)  to  enable  the  continued  per¬ 
formance  by  the  Corporation  of  the  administrative  functions  in  purchas¬ 
ing,  storing,,  selling,  lending  upon  and  handling  of  commodities  and  the 
necessary  accounting,  auditing  and  supervisory  work  incident  thereto, 
in  order  to:  (a)Aid  in  obtaining  increased  agricuJtural  production;  (b) 
carry  out  price  support  programs  for  needed  agricultural  commodities; 

(c)  promote  the  orderly  marketing  and  distribution  of  such  commodities 
as  dry  edible  beans  and  -jjeas,  wool,  peanuts,  and. potatoes;  (d)  provide 
for  expansion  in  existing  programs  related  to  grain  and  feed,  vegetable 
oils,  and  sugar;  and  (e)  engage  in  antivities  designed  to  correct  in- 
eo^uities,..  shortages,  and  other  abnormal  conditions  arising  from  trans- 
-portation,  prcduction,  supply,  machinery  and  labor  conditions  affecting 
a.gricultura,!  .production. 

In  addition  to  continuing  previous  activities,  48  nev'  programs  have  been 
added  since  the  beginning, of  the  .fiscal  year  1943  —  3^  of  them  since 
the  budget  estimate  for  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  for  1944  was  submitted  to  the  Congress.  This,  has,  of  necessity, 
brought  about  an  increase  in  the  activities  of  the  Corporation  during 
the  fiscal  year  1944  over  those  originally  ,  contemplate.d  in  the  budget 
estimate  for  such  fiscal  year.  '  The  budget  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year 
1945  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the  Corporation  '*0.11  continue 
to  carry  out  its  major  programs  during  that  year  substantially  as  such 
programs  are  now  being  carried  out,  except  for  programs  of  a  temporary 
nature.  In  view  of  these  additional  activities,  it  is  anticipated  that 
'it  will  be  necessary  to  request  a  supplemental  authorization  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  of  the  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  1944."  .  To 
the  ext ent  that .  ad.ditional  funds  for  1944  are  approved  by-  the  Congress, 
the  proposed  increase  of  S6o4,819  for  19'‘^5  ^'ill  be  offset  accordingly. 


CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimate  includes.?,  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  the  fourth 
proviso,  as  follows  (new  langua,ge  underscored)  : 

Provided  further,  That  the  foregoing  shall  not  apply  to  the 
sale  or  other  disposition  of  any  agricultural  commodity 
suhstantially  deteriorated  in  quaJity  or  in  the  case  of 
perlshahle  co mmodities,  if  there  is  danger  of  deter ioration 
or  of  accumulation  of  stocks. 


This  change  ■'-'ould  add  2oeri3ha'b],e  commodities,  if  there  is  danger  of 
deterioration  or  accumulation  of  stocks,  to  the  exceptions  to  the 
-orohihition  against  the  sale  of  Government-owned  or  Government- 
controlled  stocks  of  famm  commodities  at  less  than  parity,  and  would, 
enahle  the  Corporation  to  carry  out  price  support  programs  on 
perishable  commodities  vrithout  risk  of  wasting  food  through  lack  of 
authority  to  dispose  of  it  until  it  had  completely  deteriorated..  The 
Corporation  ha.s  undertaken  loan  and  purchase  programs  on  Irish  potatoes 
and  sweetpotatoes ,  and  may  he  called  on,  in  an  effort  to  induce  in¬ 
creased  production,  to  carry  out  price  support  programs  on  other 
perishable  commodities. 

FUITCTIONS  AND  EINaNCIAL  COfTDITION 

Organization;  Co.mmodity  Credit  Corporation  was  created,  as  an  agency  of 
tlhe  United  States  on  October  I7,  1933»  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No. 
6340,  dated  October  I6,  1933«  Its  functions  as  an  agency  of  the  United. 
States  have  been  continued  from,  time  to  time,  and  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  151-78th  Congress,  these  functions  vrere  continued  to  December  3I1 
19P,  or  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  determined  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  By  Public  La„w  219,  7Sth  Congress,  approved  December  23, 
1943,  the  Corporation's  functions  an  an  agency  of  the  United  States  were 
further  continued  to  Eebruary  I7,  19^^* 

The  Corpor==tion  v/a.s  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
July  1,  1939  I^y  Reorganization  Pla.n  No.  1,  and  it  wa.s  made  a  part  of 
the  War  Eood  Adjnini str action  by  Executive  Order  No.  9322  as  ajnend.ed  by 
Executive  Order  No,  933^  of  April  I9,  19^3- 

The  Agricultural  i.djustment  Act  of  193S,  as  amended  (7  U.S,,C.,  19^0  ed, ,. 
Supp.  I,  sec.  1330 )  ,  authorizes  and  directs  the  Corpoi'ation  to  make  loans 
a,vailable  on  the  b?sic  commodities  cotton,  corn,  vrheat.  rice,-  tobacco,  and. 
peanuts  un  to  and  including  the  1946  crops.  The  Act  of  October  2,  19^2 
(50  UrSoG.  ,  i9'h0  od. ,  ,,  Sivpp.,  T]  ,  a,pp.  ,  sec.  96-3 ) .,  provides  nor  loans  to  be 
made  a.vailable  or.  these  commodities  until  two  j'ears  after  the  1st  of 
January  follcwx.ng  a  declaration  of  the  term.ina.tion  of  the  present  v^ar. 

The  Act  of  duly  1,  194l,  as  amended  (I5  U.  S.Co.  19^0  ed.., ,  Supp,  II, 

Sec.  713  ,  also  provides  for  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations 

to  support  the  prices  of  non-basic  commodities  for  which  expansion  of 
prod.uction  is  necessary,  during  the  same  period.  This  Act  also  declares 
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a  policy  of  conducting  lending  and  purchasing  operations  in  such  manner 
as  to  bring  the  price  and  income  of  producers  of  other  non-basic 
commod-ities  to  a  fair  parity  relationship  vrith  other  commodities,  to 
the  extent  that  funds  are  available  for  such  -ourpose. 

Manner  in  which  loans  are  made;  loans  are  made  by  the  Corporation  to  ■ 
producers  and  to  associations  of  producers.  More  than  90  percent  of  the 
loajas  to  individual  producers  are  made  indirectly  through  private  lending 
agencies.  In  most  instances  the  private  lending  agency  is  the  producer's 
local  bahk:  which  makes  a  loan  under  conditions  specified  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration  and  on  forms  provided  by  the  Corporation.  The  local  bank 
(private  lending  agency)  receives  a  guarantee  from  the  Corporation  to 
purchase  the  -note  upon  demand  at  its  face  vaJue,  plus  accrued  interest 
at  the  rate  of  1^  percent.  The  difference  betvreen  the  ra-te  of  3  percent 
charged  all  producers  on  all  Corporation  loans  and  the  smaller  rate  of 
interest  obtained  by  the  private  lending  agencies  represents  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  the  Corporation  for  its  operating  expenses, 

Financial  structure;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  an  authorized  paid- 
in  capital  of  $100,000,000.  In  addition,  it  was  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
March  8,  193^  (15  U.S.C.  713a'-“^) »  eo  amended,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  issue  and  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time, 
notes,  bonds,  debentures,  and  other  obligations  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000,000  which  are  fully  and  unconditionally  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States. 

Capital  gains  and  losses:  The  Act  of  March  8,  1938  (15  U.S.C,  713a-l,  2), 
as  amended,  provider  for  readjustment-  of  the  net'  vrorth  of  the  Corporation 
to  the  amount  of  its  $100,000,000- capital- once- each  year.  The  Act  requires 
that-  the  Corporation's  assets  and  liabilities  be  appraised  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  of  March  31  of  each  year  on  the  basis  of  the 
cost  of  such  assets- to  the  Corporation,  including  not  more  than  1  year 
of  carrying  charges,  or  the  average  market  price  of  such  assets  for  a 
period  of .  12  months  ending- with  March- 31  of  each  yea.r,  whichever  is  less. 
Provision  is  also  made  in  the  Act  (a)  that  any  deficiency  of  its  net  worth 
un6.er  $100,000,000  be  restored  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  (b) 
that' any  excess  in-its -net -worth  over  $100,-000,000  shall  be  paid  into  the 
General  Fund  of  the  Treasury.  The  appraisa-ls  made  by  the  Secreta-ry  of  the 
Treasury,  as  of  liarch  3I,  1938,  March  3I,  1939  ?'nd  March  3I,  19^1  dis¬ 
closed  capita,!  in^jairments  of  $9^, 285,^0^.73,  $119,599,918.05,  and 
$1,637,^^5» 51 »  respectively,  and  these  amounts  were  restored  by  the 
Treasury.  The  appraisals  as  of  March  3I,  19^0,  ?nd  March  3I,  19^2  showed 
that  the  net  vrorth  of  the  Corporation  exceeded  $100,000,000  by 
$^3,756, 731* 01  snd  $27, 815,513» 68  respectively,  and  these  amounts  have 
been  paid  into  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury,  The  appraisal  of  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Corporation  as  of  March  3I,  19^3  not 
yet  been  completed  on  December  3I,  19^3,' 1*^^  H  Is  estimated  that  capital 
impairment  will  not  exceed  $45,000,000, 


It  sliduld  de  noted  that  the  amounts  appropriated  to  the. .Corporatidn..' to 
restore  capital  impairments  or  the  surpluses  paid  into  the  Treasury  in  .  | 
connection  v;lth  readjustments  of  the  Corporation's  capital  under  the  '  | 

terms  of  .the  Act 'of  March  '2,'  1936.  .are  not  a  measure  of  its  realized  .  j 

gains  ..and  losses.  They  represent  estimates,  as  to  .wha.t  the  Corporation's  1 
loss,  or  profit  ’’^ould  have  Deen  if  all'  the'  commodities  ovned  hy  i>r- pledged  ; 

to  the  , Corporation  had  heen  liquidated  at  the  appraised  value.  ITo  actual  ^ 
loss  is  .taken  the  Corporation  or  .shown  on  its  hooks  until  .the  commodity  \ 
has  been  sold  for  an  amount  less  than  the  do'rppratioh  I  s  investment .  From  -a 
October  17,  1933  to  September  3.0,  13^3,  the  actual  lo.sses^of  the  Go rnorat ion 
ha.ve  amounted  to  $156, 325, T^Q.  15.  .  Inhere  is  shown  .below  a. '.condensed  ,| 

operating  sta.tement  covering  this  period.  | 


Income:  .  *  '  . -  \  ' 

Interest  income  . . .  $55» 

Other  income  . 32,379,181.47  $87,542,622,94 

Expense:  ,. 

Interest  expense  .  51,^53,^22,08 

Operating  expense . . .  24,499,724.02 

Depreciation  fixed  assets  . .  3,286 ,120. JO  79,239,326.80 

Excess  of  •peratihg  income  over  operating  expenses  ...,  7,703,296.14 

Realized  losses  on  commodities  . . . .  164,089,056. 29 

Excess. of  operating  expenses  and  realized  losses' 

over  operating  income'....... . .  $156,325,720.15 


.Current  and  estimated  operations:  . The  total  volume  of  loans  and  purchases, 
and  liquidations  and  sa.les  during  the. .fiscal  year  1943  was.  grea.ter  than 
any  previous  year,  and  with-the  initiationof  price  supports  on  many 
additional  commodities,  the  volume  of  -fcr.ansactions  during’ the ' fiscal  year 
1944  may.be  fully  as  large.  I^ith.  everj'  effort  being  made  to  reach  the 
■greatly  increased.production  goals  for  the  1944  crop  year,  price  supports 
will  be  even  more  important  during  the  fiscal, year  1945  f’Jod  a  larger 
volume  of  loans  and  other  operations  is  possible,  particularly  in 
connection  vrith  whea.t ,  soybeans,  peanuts,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  dry  beans 
and  peas,  and  tobacco  for  which  sizeable  increases  in  acreage  ha.ve  been 
requested.  In  spite  of  the  large  volume  of  loans  an^  purchases,  stocks 
of  commodities  owned  or  controlled,  by  the  Corporation  may  continue  to 
decrease  d.uring  the  fiscal  years  1944  and  1945  since  it  appears  that  the 
loans  and  price  support  programs  of  the  Corporation  will  be  utilized  by 
producers  primarily  as  a  means  of  financing  a  mora  even  distribution 
throughout  the  marketing  period. 
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statement  of  Overtime  Costs 


Overtime  assorted 

Additional,  funds  for  overtime .  (aupropriated- 
1943,  estimated,  supplemental,  1944;  and 
included -in  "budget  estimate,  .1945)  ^ 

Total  cost  of  overtime  . . . 


1943 

Sst.194^' 

Est.1945; 

*100,007 

.230,900 

655.707 

760,526  : 

330.907 

655,707 

760,526  ; 

Difference ■  between,  overtime  cost  and  supplemental  appropriation. 

¥OHK  UNDEH  THIS  APFSOFEIATIOIT 

Objective;  The-  programs  of  the  Commoditj'  Credit  Corporation  are  integral 
parts  of  the  lar  Food  Aclminlstr=tor 's  w.o.r  food  program,  arid  hi^ve  as 
their  chief  objective  the  maximum  production  of  essential  agricultural 
commodities.  Production  goals  for  1944  call  for  the  planting  of  3S0 
million  acres,  an  incr-ease  of  1-6  million  acres  over  1943,  ^'fhen  the 
total  food  produced  in  the  United  States  exceeded  the  previous  year's 
record  production  by  about  5  percent.  Substantial  incre^^ses  a.re  re¬ 
quested  in  the  production  of  corn,  ha^,  wheat,  soybeans,  peanuts,  flax, 
sugar  beets,  sugar  cane,  Irish  =nd  sweetpotatoes,  fresh  vegetables, 
dry  beans  and  peas,  and  tobacco.  The  achievement  of  these  goals  vdll 
require  the  use  of  lands  now  idle,  n  shift  to  more  productive  crops, 
the  adoption  of  improved  practices,  efficient  utiliz!=tion  of  la!.bor, 
machinery  and  materials,  and  the  ossur^nce  of  necessa.ry 'price  supports. 
The  chief  functions  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  to  provide 
the  price  suioports,  and-  to  assist  in  orderly  marketing. 

Progress  and  Current  Programs;  ■ 

During  the  fiscal  year  1943  increased  emphasis  wps  placed  on  price 
support  programs  as  an  incentive  to  maintain  necessa.ry  production  of  ■ 
-essential  agricultural  commodities.'  Purchase  =nd  sale  operations  were 
utilized  not  only  to  implement  the  price  supports,  but  also  to  relieve 
tight  situations  which  developed  for  some  commodities  =^8  a  result  of 
the  pressure  of  support  price's,  plus  processing  costs,  against  price 
ceilings.  Government-owned,  stocks  were  .directed  into  channels  con¬ 
tributory-  to  the  vrar  effort,  and.  purchase  of  essential  agricultural 
commodities  both  at  home  and  a.broa.d  were  expanded  °s  a  means  of  meeting 
essential  needs  and  stock  piling  for  future  requirements. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  commodities  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco 
and  peanuts,  price  supports  iiiere  available  for  apples,  apricots,  barley, 
butter,  castor  beans,  dry  edible  beans,  Ameri can-Sgyptian  and  Sea  Island 
cotton,  cottonseed,  cheese,  chickens,  hogs,  eggs,  dry  skim  and  evaporated 
milk,,  turkeys,'  soybeans  for  oil,  flaxseed  for  oil,  dry  peas,  white  and. 
sifTeetpotatoes,  vegetables  for  fresh-  consumption  and  for  canning,  dried 
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frait;s,  grain  sorghums,  hemp,  wool,  rye,  sugar  heets,  gum  naval,  stores, 
hay  and  pasture  seeds,  and  other  agricultural  commodities^  Purchase 
and  sale  programs  were  carried  out  .in  connection  <tj±th  dairy.,  cattle, 
fluid  mi Ih  in'  certain  areas,  millfeeds,  cotton  linters,  and  vegetahle 
oils' a, nd- -oilseed  Cake  and  Aeal.  '  Governhent-oHmied  v,rhe°t  was  sold  for  feed 
to  supplement  a.  short  suuplj''  of  feed  grains,  : and,  corn  and,  >^he?.t  were  sold 
for  the -production'of  ■  industrial  ■  alcohol ..’i!a.ny.  domestically  produced 
commodities  vrere  purchased  for  allocation  to  meet  Army,  Favy,  Lend-Lease, 
Red.. Cross  and  other  war  needs,  and  large' qu.anti ties  'of  f of eign-produced. 
coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,,  tea,  vegetahle  fats,  oils  and  oilseed.s,  and  other 
essential  commodities  were  purchaser’  for  direct  war  usuage  or  for  stock 
piling.  Quantities'  of  -Government-oi«nied' cotton,  corn,  tobacco  a.nd  gum 
naval  stores  were  sold  for  Lend.-Lease,  cotton  wa?  sold  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  hale  covers,  'hinder  twine,  'and  insulation.' ■  Purchase  of' agri¬ 
cultural  supplies  included.  :gr. a  in  bins  and  grain  loading  elevatofs, 
castor^hean  seed;  .cotton  bagging,  burlap,  peanut- bags,  machinery  and 
eouipment,  -Deanut  :  seed,  hybrid-  seed  ■cor.n,  pyrethrum"  seed,  airplane' grad.e 
spruce  logs,  ^a.nd  Ameri can-Egypti an  Sea  Island  Pnd  other  long  staple  cotton, 

■  '  ' '  . G».ttQn 

Pursuant  to  Public  .Lav*  729,  ITth  Congress,'-  the  loan  rate  on  1942  crop 
cotton  was  increased -from  S5  to  90  percent  of  parity  after  about  300,000 
loans,  had-  been  .mad.e,  and  these  loans  vrere  a.d.justed  to  the  new  loan  -rate. 
Domestic  consumption^  together  with  exports  including  Lend-lease,  was 

■  approximately  eoua-,1  to  the  194-2  crop  of  nearly  13  million  bales.  .Slightly 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  crop,  over  3  million  bales,  was  placed  under 
loan  at  an  average  rate  of  1q.9&  cents  per  pound  for  Middling  y/S-inch 
cotton,  gross  vreight.  Loans  at  90  percent  of  parity  as  of  August  1,  1943 
are  available  on  1943-crop  cotton  at  a 'base  loan  rate  of  18. 4l  cen't-S: 

per  pound  for  hidd^ling  7/S-inch  cotton,  gross  weight.  Through  November  20, 
1943,  loans  had  been  advanced,  on  nearly  I.7  million  bales  of  1943  crop, 
and.  .it-  is  estimated  that'  total  loans  on  1-9^3-crop  cotton  may  exceed  3*5 
miLlion  bales. 

Prices  ad.vanced  duri'ng'  the  1942-43  marketing  season,  and 'producers 
liquidated  loans  on  about  800,000  -balfes  of  1942-crop  cotton  and  400,000 
bales  of  194l-cr'bp' coffoh  -by  June  30,  1943«  Redemptions  have'  continued, 
and  by  November  20',  194'-3,-  less  fhan  2  milLion  bales  of  19^'-2-crop  cotton 
remained,  under  loan.  Loans  o'h  1941  cotton  .matured,  on  Sentember  15,  1943, 
on  which  date  336,000  bales  were  nooled.  Any  profit  from  the  liquidation 
of  the  pool  will  "be  distributed  among  the  farmers  participating  in  the 

■  pool  .in  proportion,  to*  their' interest  in  the  pool. 

Appr.-.ox:imately  1  million  bales- of  C-overnraent-ovmed.  cotton  were  sold  during 
the  fiscal  year  19^3»  of  v^hich  750*000  bales  were  for  lend.-lease,  90,000 
bales  for  ne^f  uses  — -bind-er  twine,  cotton  bagging,  insulation,  and.  > 
cotton- ba.tting' —  and.  the  remainder,  a^bout  l60,000  bales,  mostly  low 
middling  white  and.  lower  in  grade,  under  the  general  sales  program. 
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Ssles  since  June  30»  19^3.  amounted  to  a'bout  iSO.OOO  "bales  "by  Octo'ber  20, 
as  follovrsr  Lend-Lease  109,000  "bales,  new  uses  8,000  "b^les,  and  general 
sables  program  ^3^^000  bales*  Owned  stocks  of  cotton  vrere  approximately 
2,8  million  bales  on  September  30,  19^3,  about  1  million  bales  less  tha,n 
the'  quantity  ov/ned  on  September  30,  19^2. 

In  order  to  encourage  production  of  long-staple  cotton,  price  supporting 
purchase  programs ‘'were  carried  out  on  the  1942  crops  of  Sxp  and  Sea  Island 
cotton.  The  base  price  for  SxP  cotton  vras  43^  cents  per  pound  for  jVTo.  2, 
l|— inch  cotton,  and  the  Corporation  purchased  5,572  bales  out  of  the 
total  production  of  73,800  bales.  Production  of  Sea  Island  cotton  vras 
923  bales  of  vrhich  33  bales  vrere  purchased  by  the  Corporation.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  also  purchased.  1,456  bales  of  Puerto  Sican  Special 
Sea  Island  cotton  from  the  1942  crop.  Support  prices  have  been  announced 
for  1943-crop  long-staple  cotton  at  4S  cents  per  pound  for  Uo.  2,  l^inch 
SxP  cotton,  56-70  cents  per  pound  for  Puerto  Rican  Special  Sea  Island 
cotton  and  48-59  cents  per  pound  for  Mainland  Sea  Island  cotton.  Pur¬ 
chases  through  November  22  amounted  to  9,6o6  bales  of  SxP  cotton  and 
363  bales  of  Puerto  Rican  Special  Sea  Island  cotton, 

During  the  fiscal  year  19^3  Commod.ity  Credit  Corporation  also  purchased 
the  equivalent  of  10,672  500-pound  bales  of  Egyptian  cotton  for  vfar  uses, 
as  vfell“as  3,1^8  bales  of  Ficaraguan  cotton  vrhich  has  since  been  sold 
for  shipment  to  Canad.a,  and  about  28,000  bales  of  Peruvian  cotton  which 
is  now  in  storage  in  Peru. 

Under  a  directive  from  the  "Jar  Production  Board,  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  purchased  the  entire  1942  production  of  about  1,350,Q00  bales 
of  cotton  linters  at  the  ceiling  price,  of  vrhich  about  33,000  bales  vrere 
sold  on  the'  open  market  and.  the  remainder  vrere  sold  to  bleachers  for 
chemical  uses.  About  60  percent  of  '-the  19^3  production  is  being  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  same  puruose.  - 

l^eat 

Loans  on  1942  vrheat  vrere  made  available  at  85  percent  of  parity  and  4o6 
ibiljri  on  bushels'  of  wheat  vrere  ulaced  under  loan  at  an  average  loan  rate 
of  $l,l4  per  bushel  at-  the  farm.  By  June  30,  19^3,  fermers  had  redeemed 
133  million  bushels  and  delivered  l4o  million  bushels  to  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  v/ith  122  million  bushels  of  farm-stored  vrheat  still 
outstanding  unden  loan  and  about  11  million  bushels  in  process  of 
liquidation.  Redemptions  are  continuing  with  loans  still  outstanding 
on  less  than  63  million  bushels  of  farm-stored  vrheat  on  Fovember  20,  1943- 
Loans  are  available  on  the  1943  vrheat  crop  =t  an  average  loan  rate  of 
$1.23  per  bushel  at  the  farm  and,  in  addition,  a  purchase  program  vras 
announced  June  30,' 19^3,  vrhereby  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  vrill  pur¬ 
chase  wheat  from  producers  at  the  loan  rate  vrhere  producers  are  unable 
to  ship  to  their  normal  markets,  local  storage  is  not  available,  and 
the  Corporation  ovrns  bins  in  vrhich  the  wheat  can  be  stored.  By 
Fovember  I3,  19^3,  loans  had  been  completed  on  nearly  118  million 
bushels  of  1943-crop  vrheat. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  19^3,  authorized  the 
sale  of  125  million  "bushels,  of  wheat  for  feed  at  85  percent  of  the 
paxity  price  of  corn.  This  wheat  was  offered  for  sale  at  prices 
ranging  from  7^„  "tp  ...99.  cents-  a  bushel  during  August  13^2,  and  by  March 
■  19^3 >  ' "the  original  a.uthorizatioh  wa.s  reached.  Public  LaW  IS, '  anuroved 
March  25,  19^3,  increased  the  quantity  that  could  be  sold  for  feed  to 
225  million  bpshels  and  Public  Lavr  Jl,  approved  June.lU,  19^3,  again 
increased  the  amount  that  could  be  sold  for  feed  to  a  total  of  275 
million  bushels.  -Both  of  these  supplemental  authorizations-  specified 
the  "minimum  price  at  -which  wheat  could  be-  sold  for  feed"  as  the  parity 
prioe  of  corn,  with  a  minimum  price  in  any  area  not  necessarily  more 
than  the  United- States  average  parity  price  of  corn.  'Prices  during 
March  ranged 'from'. 93  pent s  to  $-1.09  per  bushel  and  by  June  3Q,  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  wheat,  ;had. -been  sold. 

The  Department  Of  Agriculture  Appropria.tion  Act,  19^^,  continues  the 
authorization  to  sell  wheat  for  feed  at  the- parity  price  of  corn,  and 
sales  were  resumed  on  July  I3,  19^3',  '"'-"^"th  about  ISO  million  bushels 
being -sold  by  November  20.-  I-n  a-ddition  to  the  wheat  sold -for  feed. 
Commodity  Credi,t  Corporation  also  sold  approximately  7  million  bushels 
for  export,  65  million  bushels  for  alcohol,  and  20  million  bushels 
for  domestic  consumption  during  the  fiscal  year  19^3*  Government-omed 
whea.t  totaled  approximately  205  million, bushels,  on -June  30,  19^3, 
ha.d  dropped  to  85  million  bushels  by  Uoveraber  20. 

In  order  to  supplement  the  reduced  stocks.  o,f  wheat  available  for  feed, 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  by  June  30,  had.  purchased  about  S-3/^ 
million  bushels  of  Canadian  wheat;  '  Purchases  of  wheat  have  continued 
since  July  1,  and  through  November  20,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
purchased  over  49  million  bushels  of  whea.t  from  Canada  and  about  22 
million  bushels  from  domestic  sources.’  Commoditj^  Credit  Corporation 
also  purchased  nearly  8.5  million  bushels  of  .wheat  during  the  fiscal- . 
yea,r  1943  for  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation.  This'  whea.t  Was 
subsequently  offered  for  sale;  by  F.C.I.C,  vrith  purchase  being  made  by 
Commodity ■ Credit  Corporation. for  -  its  ovm  stocks. 

On  December  30,  19^2,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  announced  a  program  to 
support  the  price  of  millfepd"  at'  81. 50  pe^  ton  below  the  ceiling' price, 
Millfeed  prices  rose.  abpve  the  support  price  in  all  markets  by  the 
middle  of  February  and  payments  Were  made  only  on  about  2l4  thousand  tons 
of  millfeed.  The  program  was.- discontinued  on  June  9  since  mbst ,  of  the 
1942  vrheat  crop  had. been  marketed  and  the  need  for  the  program  no 
longer  existed;  .  ■  .  " 
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^  Corn 

Loans,  were  offered  on  19^2  corn  at  an  avera.ge '  rate-  of  S3  cents  per 
Lushel.  ,  The  loan  rate  in  the  commercial  corn  a.r'ea  v/.as  85' percent .  of 
parity  and  in  the  non-commercial  area  the  rate  vas  75  percent  of  the 
l*an  ra.te  in  the  commercial  area.  loans  were  advanced  on  5^  million 
hus-hel-s,.of.  19^2  corn  "by  June  3P»  Because  •■f’  an  extremely  tight 

-situation  vrhich  developed,  in  the  movement  of  corn  through  commercial 
■channels  ..which  made,  it  virtually  impossihle  for  corn-processing  plants 
to  obtain  suoplies*  of  corn  for  the  production  of  vrar  products,  all  loans 
on  1938,  1939,  19^0,  and  19^1  corn  were,  called  for  redemption  or  de- 
•  livery  of  the  collateral  to  Commodity  Credit  Corpora.tion  by  July  1, 

19^3»  loans  on  19^2  corn  were  called  effective  July  I5.  Hedemptions 
of  corn  .during  the  fiscal  year  19^3  amounted  to  2^9  million  bushels, 
with  the- remainder ,  about  3P  million  bushels  being  delivered  to  the 
Corporation.  '  . 

Pra.ctieally  all  G-overnmeht-owned  corn  was  sold  during  the  fiscal  year 
19^3,  with  tot^^l  sales  amounting  to  approximately  72  million  bushels, 
of  which  37  million  bushels  were  sold'  for  feed,  2^  million  for  the 
production  of  industrial  alcohol,  U.5  million  for  lend-lea.se  and  ex¬ 
port,  and  6  million  for  processing  into  edible  corn  products.  In  a. 
further  effort  to  make  corn  available  to  processing  plants  in  the  late 
spring  of  19^3,  corn  sto'cks  in  95,mi<i''fcstern  terminal-  elevators  were 
requisitioned  b3^  the  Corporation  and.  over  6  million  bushels  were  thus 
obtained  to  meet  industrial  war  .needs.  On  June  30,  19^3>  it  was 
announced,  that  any  farmer  who,  between  July  1  a.nd  August  10,  inclusive, 
sold  -and  d.elivered.  his  corn  to  'a  couhtry  elevator  acting  as  agent  for 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  vrould.'  be  eligible  ;to  receive  immediatelj^ 

■the  applicable  .ceiling  price,  and  would  be -guaranteed  a  .  supplement 
payment  if  ceiling  prices  were  increased  on  or  before  October  19^3- 
Becanse  of  this  price  guanantee  and- the  fact  that  prospects  for  the 
hew  crop  became  more  encouraging,  sales  of  corn  increased  and  factories 
making  corn  products  were  able  to  resume  full-time  operation. 

Approximately  35  million  bushels  were  purchased  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corpora.tion  during  the  guarantee  period,  of  vrhich  23  million  bushels 
v/ere  sold,  to .  corn  processing  plants,  2  million  bushels  vrere  held  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  an  a  wan  emergency  reserve,  and  the  re- 
‘mainder  distributed  through  regular'  tra.de  channels  to  feeders  and  feed 
mixers.  .  By  the  end  of  Seiot'ember,  the  suoply  of-  corn  iu  the  hands  of 
.wet  proces-sors  vras  again  at  a  lovr  ebb  and  the  Price  Guarantee  Program 
v/a.s  reinstated.  Prod.ucers  delivering  corn  to  country .  elevators  from 
September  28  through  October  3l»  were  assured  of  receiving  a  price  ad- 
.justment  in  the  event  that  the  corn  ceiling  nrice  was  increased  betvreen 
the  date  of  sa.le  a.nd  I’'ovember  30>  1®^3-  '2ke  -orice,  hovrever,  was  not 
increased  during  this  -oeriod.. 
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On  Kay  17.  19^3.  the  Corporation  agreed  to  sell  corn  to  manufacturers, 
feed  mixers  and  feeders  in  the  'Tev  England,  Atlantic  seaboard,  and 
Southeastern  States  at  the  lower  ceiling  prices  prevailing  in  this 
area,  or  to  purchase  corn  from  such  suppliers  at  the  prevailing  market 
prices  in  surplus  a.reas  and  sell  an  equivalent  quantity  at  a  price 
basis  comparable  with  the  lower'  ceiling  levels  in  the  eastern  area.,^ 

In. order  to  establish  a  reserve  of  commercial  hybrid-seed  corn, 
approximately  l60  thousand  pounds  of  1942  hybrid-seed  corn  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Corporation  and  placed  in  cold  storage.  This  seed  corn 
v/ill  be  available,  if  needed,  for  purchase  by  producers  for  planting 
in  1944.  \  ■  “ 

A  loan  program  on  1943-crop  corn  was  announced  November  26,  1943.  vdth 
loan  rates  varying  from  81  to  97  cents  per  bushel  in  the  corn  belt 
counties.  In  areas  where  loans  axe  a.vailable  outside  the  corn  belt 
counties,  1943  rates  range  from  81  cents  to  SI. 01  per  bushel.  The 
loan  rates  throughout  the  United  States,  this  year  are  bs'sed  upon  85 
percent  of  parity  as  of  September  I5,  1943.  contrasted  with  last 
year's  85  percent  of  parity  in  the  commercial  corn  area  and  75  percent 
of  this  rate  in  the  nonco-nmercia.l  area..  United  States  parity  was 
SI. 06  per  bushel  on  September  I5,  1943.  compared  vdth  98.2  cents 
per  bushel  on  the  s^me  date  last  year.  It  is  expected  that  not  more 
than  25  million  bushels  of  1943-crop  corn  will  be  placed  under  loan 
because  of  the  favorable  market  conditions, 

Hya 

loans  were  m^^.de  on  5*3  million  bushels  of  rye  during  the  fiscal  year 
1943  at  an  average  loan  rate  of  about  60  cents  per  bushel  at  the  farm. 

Loans  on  1.5  million  bushels  had  been  redeemed  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 

year,  vdth  only  2  thousand  bushels  being  delivered  to  Goi^oration  and 
the  remainder  in  process  of  liquidation.  Loans  are  available  on. the 
1943  crop  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  per  bushel.  By  November  20,  1943. 

125.579  bushels  had  been  placed  under  loan.  Owned  stocks  of  rye 

totaled  551.000  bushels  on  June  30,  1943* 

Barley 

Loans  vrere  made  on  15-1/4  million  bushels  of  barley  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1943  et  a.  loan  rate  of  approximately  54  cents  a 
bushel  at  the  farm,  with  10  million  bushels  being  redeemed  by  pro¬ 
ducers,  135  thousand  bushels  being  delivered  to  the  Corporation,  and  the 
remainder  in  process  of  liquidation  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  yea.r.  The 
loan  rate  on  1943  barley  is  75  cents  per  bushel  for  Uo,  1  b=rley  in 
states  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  80  cents. per  bushel  in  states 
west  of  the  Rockies  and  630,223  bushels  v^ere  under  loan  on  November  20, 
1943.  Ovrned  stocks  of  barley  totaled  575.000  bushels  on  June  30.  1943* 
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Q-rain  Sorghums 

Lopjis  vere  completed  .?t  an  average  loan  rate  of  5^  cents  per  "bushel  at 
the  farm  on  88  thousand  bushels  of  19^2-c-rbt)  grain  sorghums  during  the 
fiscal  year  19^3«-  3y  June  30,  19^3.  79  thousand,  bushels  had  been  re¬ 
deemed  and  the  remainder  was  in-  process  of  liquidation  vdth  no  gradn 
sorghums  being  delivered  to  the  Cornoration.  Loans  are  available  on 
19^ 3-crop  grain  sorghums  at  85  cents  per  bushel  for  ITo.  2  grades  or 
better  in  all  states  except  Arizona,  and  California,  where  the  loan  rate 
is  90  cents  per  bushel  at  the  farm.  By  ^Tovember  20,  3,^1S  bushels  vrere 
under  loan. 

•  '  Q-rain  Bin  Sales  Program 

Wooden  grain  bins  having  a  storage  capacity  of  approximately  I56  million 
bushels  were  purchased  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  19^3-  These  bins  were  offered  for  sale  to  farmers, 
end  during  the  summer  of  19^2  bins  having  a  storage  capacitj?  of  about 
30  million  bushels  were  sold.  The  sale  of  bins  increased  during  19^3» 
and  it  is  estimated  that  by  October  3T»  an  additional  15  thousand  bins 
ha.ving  a  storage  capacity  of  approximately  35  million  bushels  had  been 
sold  to  farmers.  The  sales  price  of  the  bins  represents  cost,  plus 
freight  and  handling  charges. 

Grain  Blowers,  Elevators,  and  Bemovers 

During  the  fall  of  19^2  and  the  spring  of  19^3,  necessary  for 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  purchase  1,7^7  grain  blowers,  elevators 
and  removers  at  a  cost  of  8238,209.35  use  in  placing  and  removing 
grain  in  bins  0T»ned  by  the  Corporation.  As  the  harvest  of  the  19^3 
grain  crop  approached,  farmers  were  unable  to  purchase  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  for  their  own  use. ,  About  800  of  the  blowers,  elevators,  and  re¬ 
movers  owned  by  the  Corporation  were  of  a  size  adaptable  to  farm  use 
so  arrangements  v^ere  made  to  sell  this  equipment  to  farmers  at  a  price 
which  vrould  cover  the  cost  of  the  eo^uipment,  plus  freight  and  handling 
charges. 

■  Grain  Alcohol  Program 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19^3,  2^  million  bushels  of  corn 
at  .an  average  price  of  83  cents  per  bushel  and  65  million  bushels  of 
wheat  at  an  ='vera.ge  price  of  90  cents  per  bushel  were  sold  to  distillers 
for  production  of  industrial  alcohol  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
munitions,  synthetic  rubber  and  other  war  industrial  purposes.  Of  this 
ouantity  35  million  bushels  of  whe=>t  were  sold  as  whole  vrheat  direct  to 
distilleries  and  30  million  bushels  vrere  shipped  to  flour  millers  for 
processing  into  granular  flour  or  grits  for  reshipment  to  distilleries. 
The  processing  of  granular  flour  resulted  in  a  byproduct  of  approxi¬ 
mately  350  thousand  tons  of  millfeed. 


The  sale  of  Government -owned  stocks  of  corn  to  distilleries  was  dis¬ 
continued  on  March  31».  19^3-  ^'^heat  sales  at  less,  than  pa.rity  prices 
were  discontinued  on  June  30.  19^3*  A  small  additional  quantitylof 
vrheat  was  supplied  to  distilleries  at  parity  prices  during  the  pB’riod  ‘ 
from  July  1  through  July  S,  19^3.  order  to  allow  the  grain  trade 
a  rea.sonahle  time  in  which  to  get  stocks  of  market  grain  into  position 
to  serve  the  distilling  industry.  The  grain  alcohol  program  ended  on 
July  g,  I9U3.  /  .  ^ 

Seed  Purchase  Program 

V/ith  militarj^  requirements  ..curta.iling  the,  quantity  of  nitrate  that 
could  he  made  available  for  agricultural  use,  it  was  essential  that  le¬ 
guminous  winter  cover  crops  he  used  to  rer)loce  nitrogen  in  the  soil, 
l^orraally  a  very  large  percentage  of  cover  crop  seeds  are  prbc’ured  from 
European  areas,  hut  these .  sources  have  heen  cut  off  hj’’  the  war. 

In  order  to  assure  a  supply  of  cover^'crop  seeds  for  the  southeastern 
area  of  the  United  States,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  purchased 
54  million  pounds  of  Austrian  winter  peas,  hairy  vetch,  and' f eygrass 
seed  of  the  19^2  .crop.  This  seed  was  sold  to  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Agency  to  he  distributed  to  farmers  in  the  Southern  and  East 
Central  Regions  for  carrying  out  soil-building  practices. 

Tobacco 

Elue-cured.  tobacco:  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  19^3. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  purchased  21S.2  million  pounds,  redried 
weight,  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  nearly  I/3  of  the  15^2  crop,  at  =  cost 
of  approximately  3110,000,000.  Sales  for  lend-lease  amounted  to 
272.7  million  loounds  during  the  fiscal  year,  reducing  the  Corporation's" 
inventory  to  I66.U  million  pounds  by  June  30.  19^3.  approximately 
54.5  mill  ion  pounds  less  than  the  inventory  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  1943- 

Through  October  3I.  19^3.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  purchased 
206  million  pounds  (green  weight)  of  1943-crop  flue-cured,  tobacco  at 
a  cost  of  386,000,000,  and  it  is  estimated,  that  total  purchases  during 
the  fiscal  year  1944  vdll  anount  to  258,5' trillion  pounds  in  order  to 
supply  military  a.nd  minimum  civilian  requirements  in  the  British  Empire, 
Approximately  two-third.s  of  the  shipments  to  the  British  will  be  for 
cash,  the  remainder  being  financed  through  lend-lease. 

Dark  tobacco:  During  the  fiscal  year  1943»  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
purchased  for  lend-lea.se  purposes  3*1  million  pounds,  redried  weight, 
of  dark  tobacco,  and  made  loans  through  cooperative  associations  for 
market  support  purposes  on  10.8  million  pounds.  Soles,  redemptions 
and  releases  for  lend-lease  d^uring  the  fiscal  year  totaled  22.9  million 
pounds,  leaving  an  inve.ntory  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  27-5 
million  pounds,  9  million  pound.s  less  than  the  inventory  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  A  small  quantity  of  d.ark  tobacco 

will  be  purchased  for  lend-lease  purposes,  and.  loans  at  90  percent  of 
the  parity  price  will  be  availa.ble. 
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3urley  toTjacco;  Price  supporting. loans  at  90.  percent  of  the  parity  price 
v'ere  offered  during  the  fiscal' year ’  l'^3  through  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciations,  hut  no  Ip.ans  were  made,  because-  the  market  prices-  were.,  hove 
the  loan  rate.s'.  Loans  at  90  percent  of  the,  parity  price  will  he  avail¬ 
able  during  the  fiscal  year  19^.,  and  a  email,  quantity  of  .hurley  tobacco 
will  he  purchased  for  lend-l.ease  purposes-. 

Cigar  leaf  tohacco ;  Price  supporting  loans  at  90  percent;  of  the  parity 
price  were  offered  during  the  fiscal,  year  19^3  through  cooperative- 
■  associations  in  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  hut  were  not  used  because  market 
prices  were  above  the  loan  rates.  Loans  at  .90  percent  of .  the  parity 
price  will  he  available  during  the.  fiscal  year  -19^.^-  . 

Own  Faval  Stores ,  .  ,  *  ,  . 

■Commodity  Credit  Corporation  made .loans,  totaling  nearly  5p  million  . 
dollars  on  3^5»577  metal  drums  of  rosin.,  and  loans  totaling  over  U 
million  dollars  on  152,USO  barrels  of  turpentine,  under  the  19^2  loan 
program.  Loans  on  1 ,107  drums  , -of  rosi.n -and  ^S7  barrels  of  turpentine 
x^'ere  reipaid,  with  practically-n.ll  of'  the  remainder  being  purchased  by 
the  Corporation.  Commodity  .Credit  Corporation;  stocks  -of  turpentine'  on 
June  30>  19^3 ». amount ed  .to  188,000  barrels,  and.-stocks  -of  rosin  were 
75^ »'000  barrels  and  drums.  ■ 

Under  the  19^3  loan  and  purch.ase  -orogram  prod.-ucers  can  secure  loans'on 
turpentine  '^nd  rosin  at  90  .percent  of  parity,;  or  ca.n  sell-  turpentine 
and  .rosin  to  the  Corporation  at  .a  price  based  on  95  percent  of  pa.rity, 
but  naval  stores  once  pledged  are  not  thereafter  eligible  for  purchase. 
3y  Fovember  '^0,  19^3»  loans  under  this  urogram  hnd  been  advanced  on 
6,026  metal,  drums  of  rosin  .^nd  .88, .barrels  of  turpentine,  and  purchases 
accounted  for  37> 3^2  .metal  .drums  of  rosin  8^,390  bsxrrels- of  turpen¬ 
tine.  Market  prices  of , -turuentine  and  rosin  are  now  well  above  the 
su-oport  prices,  and.  account  for  .^.cauisition  of  smaller  quantities  under 
the  l9'-^3  program.  There,  has  been  q  net  red.uction  in  Commodity  Credit 
Coruoration  stocks  of  drums .  since  January  1,  19^3,  with  .. 

indications'  of  p.  further  .substajatial . reduction  of  .Commodity  Credit 
Oorp*ra.tion  holdings. 

Oeneral  Commodities  Purchase  Program 

The  General  Commodities  PUrcha.se  Program  was  ina.ugurated  in  March  19^1, 
for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  commodities  for  lend-lease.  Army,  ITpvy, 
Ped  Cross,  and*,  'territorial  uses.  Purchases  are  made  by  the  Pederal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  a.cting  as-  a.gent  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and.  sales  are  made  to  the  requisitioning  agencies.  Lis- 
buresme'nts  through  October  19^3»  amounted  to  over  •$3»1'60,000,000, 
including  dairy  and  poultry  products,  meats,  fish,  fats  and  oils, 
fruit  and  fruit  products,  vegetables  grain  and  cereal  products,  s  eeds, 
soybeans  and  prod.ucts,  vitamins,  miscellaneous  foods,  and  other  commo¬ 
dities.  Collections  through  October  31«  19^3  amounted  to  over 
$2,700,000,000.  In  addition  to  this  program  stocks  of  Government-owned. 
cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  naval  stores  and.  other  commod.ities  vrere  made 
available  for  lend.-lease  operations. 
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Alask?  Spruce  Log  Progrpjp 

The  Alaska  Spruce  Log  Program  is  carried  out  in  cooperation  vdth  the 
Porest  Service  to  help  maintain  the  supply  of  logs  available  and  suitable 
for  cutting  airplane  grab.e  lumber  by  logging  selected  spruce  timber  in 
Alaska  and  transporting  the  logs  in  rafts  to  Puget  Sound  for  sale  to  the 
mills  that  are  equipped  to  cut  this  class  of  material.  Logging  is 
carried  on  in  the  Tongas  National  Forest  in  Alaska- and  all  operations 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Hegional  Forester  at  Juneau,  Ala.ska. 

By  November  19^3i  nearly  I7  million  board  feet  of  high  grade  spruce  logs 
had  been  delivered  or  were  en  route  to  the  Puget  Sound  area  for  milling 
or  in  rafts  ready  to  be  moved;  and  approximately  15  million  board  feet 
were  in  various  stages  of  being  logged.  In  addition  over  1^.9  million 
board  feet  of  hemlock  and  lower  grade  spruce  logs  had  been  sold  to  mills 
in  Alaska,  for  cutting  into  lumber  needed  by  the  Army  and  Navy,  ^-dth 
about  16  million  board  feet  being  logged. 

Oilseeds  Program 

Nith  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  in  December  19^1. 
and  the  subsequent  loss  of  most  of  our  imports  from  the  Far  Fast,  the 
fats  and  oils  situation  was  transformed  from  one  of  comparative 
abundance  to  one  of  tight  supply.  Production  of  fats  and  oils  was  in¬ 
creased  about  10  percent  in  the  19^2  crop  year,  but  requirements 
mounted  even  more.  During  the  fiscal  year  19^3 »  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  carried  out  programs  involving  prices,  marketing,  and 
processing  of  soybeans,  peanuts,  cottonseed  and  flaxseed. 

The  primary  purposes  of  these  programs  were  to  protect  prices  to 
farmers  and  induce  an  increase  in  the  production  of  the  oil  crops,  to 
preserve  ceiling  prices  established  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
on  vegetable  oil  products,  to  make  soybean,  cottonseed,  peanut  and 
linseed  raeals  available  to  livestock  producers  as  an  aid  in  promoting 
the  increased  production  of  livestock  products,  and  to  assure  the 
ma-ximum  utilization  of  processing  facilities. 

In  its  over-all  vegetable  oils  program.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
operates  through  purchases  and  sales  of  oilseeds  products.  The 
Corporation  makes  contracts  with  processors,  who  agree  to  pa.y  not  less 
than  the  support  prices  to  producers  of  soybeans,  oeanuts,  flaxseed, 
and  cottonseed,  and  agrees  to  purchase  products  at  announced  prices  in 
order  to  j)rotect  them  against  serious  market  declines.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  where  soybeans  have  been  sold  to  processors  outside  of  the 
Corn  Belt,  title  to  some  of  the  oilseed  meal  and  cake  is  retained  by 
the  Corporation,  and  the  commodity  is  shipoed  to  deficit  feed  aneas 
for  sale  to  feeders. 
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Soy'beajis;  During  the  fiscal  year  19^3»  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
made  loans  on  the  1542  crop  at  an  average  rate  of  31, 50  per  hushel  on 
aioproximately  3-l/^  million  bushels  of  farm-stored  soybeans,  of  which 
1-1/4  million  bushels  had  been  redeemed  by  June  30 >  with  redenrotions 
being  continued.  'Commodity  Credit  Corporation  -aJeo  purchased  about 
30  million  bushels  of  soybeans,  of  which  l5  million  bushels  had  been 
sold  for  crushing  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Loans  are  available  on  1943  crop  farm-stored  '^o.  2  yellow  and  green 
soybeans  at  $1,80  per  bushel,  and  the  Coriooration  vdll  enter  into 
contracts  vdth  processors  and  handlers  to  assure  the  nayment  of  not 
less  than  the  support  nrices  to  the  producers  of  soybeans.  30»0^0 
bushels  vrere  under  loan  by  ITovember  20,  19^3* 

Peanuts;  Towards  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  19^3»  Commodity  Credit 
Comoration  took  over  from  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  the 
liquidation  of  the  1942  peanut  marketing  program.  Under  this  prograjn 
peanuts  had.  been  purchased  at  prices  ranging  from  $130  to  3l4o  per  ton 
for  "quota,"  peanuts  and  SSO  per  ton  for  "excess"  peanuts.  An  additional 
payment  of  310  per  ton  was  subsequently  m*ade  to  producers  of  "excess" 
peanuts  and  a  third  payment  will  be  m=de  in  the  very  near  future. 

Marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  for  1943  cro-io  peanuts  were  re¬ 
voked  June  12,  1943  and  Commodity  Credit  Comoration  was  designated  as 
the  sole  purchaser  of  1943  crop  farmers'  stock  peanuts  other  than 
those  used  for  planting  in  1944  or  processed  bj^  growers  on  the  farm 
where  produced  ^nd  sold  direct  to  the  consumer.  Prices  per  ton  vdll 
average  about  3l4o  per  ton  for  Spanish  and.  Virginia  types  and  $130 
per  ton  for  the  Runner  tyve,  vdth  differentials  for  gra,de.  There  vdll 
be  no  "quota"  and  "excess"  peanuts  in  the  1943-44  marketing  ye^^ir. 

Peanuts  purcha.sed  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  vrill  be  sold,  for 
crushing  at  'around  39O  per  ton  and  for  the  edible  market  at  prices 
averaging  approximately  $154  per  ton  for  Riunner  type,  $l68  to  $176 
Virginia  type,  and  $163  for  Spanish  type  peanut's. 

Cottonseed :  Prices  of  cottonseed  to  producers  were  sup-oorted  at  $49  and 
$50  per  ton  during  the  1543  fiscal  year  by  contracts  vdth  processors, 
who  agreed  to  pay  not  less  than  the  minimum  su'oiDort  prices  for  the 
cottonseed*  On  July  30.  T94-3>  i't  was  announced  that  1443  crop  cotton¬ 
seed  v.dll  be  supported,  at  $55  '^on  in  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and;.  ITevr 
I-iexico  and  '$56  per  ton  elsevrhere.  These  price  supnort  s  ■  vdll  be 
carried  out  by  an  open  offer  of  Co.mmodity  Credit  Corporation  to  pur¬ 
chase  cottonseed  products  at  specified  prices  from  -orocessors  who  pay 
support  prices  for  the  cottonseed. 

Linseed;  In  addition  to  the  loan  -orograra  on  flaxseed.  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  through  its  flaxseed  iDrice-supporting  contracts  vdth  -oro- 
cessors  also  made  loans,  on  I6  million  iqounds  of  linseed  oil,  all  of 
which  had  been  redeemed  by  the  e.nd  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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Cottonseed,  pepjiut ,  and'  soylpegn^  oil :  In  order  to  implement  the  price- 
supporting  contracts  with^propessors  of  cottonseed,  peanuts  and  soybeans 
and. to  maintain  price  ceilings-  established  under  the  Sraergency  Price 
Control  Act  on  vegetable  oil  products,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
entered  into  contracts  with  vegetable  oil  refiners  un'der  which  refiners 
purchased  crude  oil  for  the  account  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
from  oilseed  processors  at  the  ceiling  prices  established  therefor  and 
repurchased  such  oil  from  the.  Corporation  at  cent  per  pound  lower  price. 

Hemp 

Prior  to  the  war  the  United  States  depended  on  the  Philippines  and 
other  far  ea.stern  countries  for  about  98  percent  of  its  suuply  of  abaca, 
and  most  of  its  supply  of  other  harf^  fibers.  The  cutting  off  of  these 
sources  of  supply  by  the.  Japanese,  together  with  the  incre-^sed  need  of 
the  armed  forces  for  such  materials,  made  it  extremely  desirable  that 
a.  domestic  supply  of  hemp,  the  most  satisfactory  substitute,  be  developed. 

During  .the  ca-lendar  year  19^3>  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  purchased 
about  225,000  bushels  of  hemuseed  from  domestic  growers  at  the  support 
price  of  $8  per  bushel.  Contracts  were  signed  vdth  producers  for  the 
planting  of  nearly .  175,000  acres  of  hemp  for  fiber  in  10^3,  'the 
seed  was.  furnished  by  Commoditj^  Credit  Corporation  withsthe  cost  to  be 
charged  against  payments  due  producers  .when  the  hemp  is  purchased.  Total 
production  of  hemp  for  fiber,  including  private  plantings,  is  expected 
to  totaJ  about  120  million  pounds,  about  half  line  fiber,  and  the  balance 
tow.  In  addition  to  the- acreage  planted  for  hemp  fiber,  about  6l,000 
a,cres  vrere  pla,n1fed  for  seed  in  Uentuc'’y,  which  is  expected  to  provide 
ample  seed  for  19^-4  plantings. 

In  order  to  process  the,  stra.w,  ^2  hemp  mills  are  being  constructed  by 
Defense  Plants  Corporation,  to. be  operated  by  Uar  Serap . Industries,  Inc,, 
as  agents  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Two  of  the  mills,  at  Folio, 
Illinois,  and  Winchester,  ICentuc"^,  X'^ere  in  operation  by  October  31,  15^3» 
and  most  of  the  remai.ning  mills  were  .nearing  completion. 

Hemp-harvesting  equipment  is  being  rented  to  producers  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  the  contracts  provide  that  the  Corporation  will  purchase 
the  stravr  at  the  mills  at  prices  ranging  from  830  to  S50  per  ton,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  grade.  Harvest  cf  the  stra.w  started  about  September  1, 
and  1.3  million  pounds  of  straw  ha.d  been  purchased  by  October  31* 

Because  of  improved  shipping  conditions  it  has  been  possible  to  import 
larger  supplies  of  hard  fibers  from  Latin  America,  a.nc’  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  be  oossible  to  reduce  the  domestic  acreage  devoted  to  hemp 
in  I9UU.  \  ■  . 
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Lopns  pre  availalDle  on  the  19^2  crop  . of  rice  at  percent  of  parity 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  729 »  77'th  Congress.  Mar'^'et  prices  romalned  vfell 
above  the  support  prices  and  no  loans  vrere  made.  Loans  on  19^3  crc^p 
rice  at  90  loercent  of  parity  will  be  pyoilable  if  needed. 

Foreign  Purcha.s.e  Program 

Under  the  foreign  purchase  program  initiated  in  June  19^2,  Commodity 
Credit  Comoration  purchased  agricultural  commodities  from  foreign 
countries  friendly  to  the  United  States.  Commodities  were  imrorted 
for  allocation  and  distribution  for  military,  essential  civilian  or 
lend-lease  use.  In  some  instances  commodities  are  stockpiled  in  the 
country  of  origin,  or  are  purchased  for  the  account  of  Allied  or  friendly 
nations  for  direct  delivery  without  transshipment  to  the  United  States. 
The  program  was  carried  out  in  cooperation  vdth  the  Poreign;.Economic 
Administration,  the  War  Production  Board,  and  the  Department  of  State 
vrith  respect  to  policies  regarding  the  purchase  and  importation  of 
commodities. 

By  Executive  Order  9385.  hated  October  6,  19^3.  the  functions  of  the 
War  Pood  Administration  including  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
connection  with  the  procurement  and  development  of  food,  food  machinery, 
and  other  food  facilities  in  foreign  countries,  were  transferred  to  the 
Foreign  Economic  -administration,  effective  January  1,  19^^>  with  the 
exception  of  authority  to  issue  directives  and  make  suggestions  re¬ 
garding  purchases,  and  functions  in  connection  vdth  Caribbean  Sugar 
and  Canadian  food.. 

Coffee ;  In  order  to  assure  proper  utilization  of  available  shipping 
space  pnd  equitable  distribution  of  coffee  in  the  United  States,  all 
coffee  imports  vrere  ma.d.e  by  dealers  under  import  licenses  issued  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  All  import  contracts  in  force  on  July  2, 
19^2,  vrere  taken  over  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  under  the 
Purchasing  Agent  Agreement,  importers  hand^ling  coffee  pcted.  as  agents 
of  the  Corporation. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  absorbed  excess  ocean  and  transshipment 
costs  on  imported  coffee,  but  imurovement  in  the  shipping  situation 
ended  the  need,  for  these  payments  vrhich  v'er-^  discontinued  on  coffee 
contracted,  for  im.port  after  August  25,  19^3-’  -Cumulative  purchases 
of  coffee  through  October  31 »  19^3.  a.mounted  to  683  million  pounds, 
including  7^  million  pounds  purchased  and  stored  in  Br.azil. 

Sugar  (foreign);  On  December  16,  19^2,  Commodity  Cred.it  Comoration 
took  over  from  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  the  ad.ministra,tion  of  the 
19^2  Cuban  Crop  Purchase  Contract  under  which  approximj^t ely  1,7  million 
tons  of  sugan  vrere  purchased.  Under  the  19^3  Cuban  Cron  Contract  the 
Corporation  is  purchasing  3  million  tons  of  raw  sugar  of  vrhich  over  2.1 
million  tons  ha.d  been  purchased  by  October  3I.  19^3*  August  21,  19^3. 
it  was  announced  that  an  agreement  had  been  reached  for  the  nurchase  of 
4  million  tons  of  1944-crop  Cuban  sugar. 
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Through  Gcto'ber  31 »  19^3.»-  C^jinmodity  Credit  Corporation  had  also  ptir- 
chased  321,000  tons  of  l$43-crop  sugar  from  the  Dominican  P.epuhlic 
under  an  agreement  to  purchase  4Uo,000  tons  from  the  1943  crop  and  a 
minimum  of  440,000  tons  from  the  1944  crop  of  Dominican  sugar. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  also  agreed  to  purchase  35»000  tons  of 
1943-crop  Haitian  sugar,  of  which  27,000  tons  had  heen  purchased  by 
' October ■  31 »  1943r  a  minimum  of  3.2,000  tons  of  1944-crop  ro^^r  sugar 
■  from  the  Republic  of  Haiti.  A  small  quantity  of  sugar  has  also  been 
purchased  from  Peru.  -  _  ■ 

In  addition  to  these  -  purchases ,  .the  Corporation,,  acting  as  a.gent  for 
the  Lend-lease  Administration,  acquired  —  under  ’’reverse  lend-leasO-”  - 
approximately  70,000  tons  of.  Diji  Island  and  Australian  sugar  from  the 
British  Ministry  of- Food,  through  October  31».1^43. 

Fats  and  oil.s;.  Cumulative  purchase  of  f oreign-produced  fats  and  oils 
through  October  31»  19^'‘'3  amounted  to  over  a  million  tons,  incl’od.ing 
such  fats,  oils  and  oil-bearing  corr-modities  as  castor  O.il,  copra,  corn, 
cottonseed,  peanut  and  qunflower  oil,  linseed  oil,  palm,  oil,  rapeseed. 
oil,  babassu  kernels,  castor  seed,  cohune  oil,  neatsfoot  oil,  glycerine, 
mururaiiru. kernels,  tucum  nuts,  cashew  kernels  and  ouricury  nuts,  Many 
of  these  fats  and  oils  have  particular  qualities  or  characteristics 
which  make  them .critically  essential  to  the  war  effort,  nnd  in  some 
cases  substitution  is  extremely  difficult  or  ■  ixTroossible. 

Other  foreig.n  commodities:  Other  foreign  commodities  purchased  through 
October  3I,  19^3»  included  275  million  pounds  of  cocoa.V  21  million 
pounds  of  tea,  1  million  gallons  of  alcohol,  °nd  quantities  of  cotton, 
flaX,  glycerine,  livermeal,  pyrethrum,  rice,  rotenone,  loofa  sponges, 
and  whale  guaha,.  Total  cost  of  all  foreign  com.modi.ties  purchased  by 
Gommoditj^  Credit  Corporation  through  October., 31>  19^3j  amounted  to 
•533  million  dollars,  -.including  transportation,'  storage,  inslirance  and 
other  handling  charges-. .  ,  . 

Other  Commodities 

Among  the  other  commodities  on  which  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
operated  loan  or  purchase  programs  during  the  fiscal  year  1943,  nre 
the  following: 

Castor  bean  seed; -During  the, fiscal  year  19^3  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  purchased  2  million  pounds  of  castor  bean  seed  (weight  in  hull) 
which,  when  hulled,  .amounted  to  slightly  less.tha.n  a  million  pounds. 

Of  this  ■  quantity ,  106 ,000- pounds,  were  sold,  to.,  farmers  "for  planting  the 
1943'  crop,  about  72  ,000  pounds  were.,  sold,  to.  the  Government  of -'Mexico, 
761,000  pounds  were  sold  to  oil-  mills,  and. less  than  1,000  pounds  used 
for  experimenta,!  purposes.  •  Growers  have  bee.n  assured  a  price  of  6  cents 
per  pound  for  castor  beans  of  the  1943  crop  having  a  shelling  percentage 
of  70.  It  is.  estimated  that  a.bout  1,000  acres  or  about  4  million  pounds 
of  castor  beans  (weight,  in  hull)  will  be  harvested  from  the  19^3  crop. 


aU'ber  flpx:  Lo^ns  were  me.de  to  two  producers'  cooueretiVe  essbciations 
for  the  -  construction  of  fiber  flex  processing  plents  in  the  pacific 
Northwest,  e,nd  for  the  purchese  of  successive  crops  of  fiber  flex 'straw 
from  the  producers.  Construction  of  the  plants  has  been  completed  and 
the  19^2  and  19^3  crops  of  fiber  flan  strav^  amounting  to  about  7.500 
tons,  "have  been  purchased  from  the  ^producer  members  of  the,  a^ssociations. 

Peauiut  ba^s:  ITearly  2-^  million  peanut  ba.gs  were  purchased  for  use  in 
storing  the  19^2  cro'o  of  peanuts  in  the  South  Central  States.  About 
two-fifths  of  the  ba.gs  had  been  sold  prior  to  P'ovember  30,  19^3‘ 

Olive  oil;  A  loan  program  on  olive  oil  was  announced  in  order  to  en- 
co-urage  ms^ximum  production  of  olives  for  oil  and  to  provide  °  marhet  for 
olives  which  could  not  be  handled  by  the  edible  tr.ade  because  of  a  lack 
of  canning  materials.  ,  Loans  were  made  on  about.  123,000  gallons  of  olive 
oir,  all  of  which  had  been  redeemed  by  October  31* 

i'^otatoes t  Price  supporting  lo^ns  were  ='nnounced  on  19^2-crop  potatoes, 
but  no  loons  were  mode  because  the  market  prices  remained  above  the 
loan  rate.  Production  of  white  potatoes  in  1Q^3  is  estimated  to  be 
^69  million  bushels,  or  26  p.ercent  larger  tha,n  the  19'-^2  crop  .and  price 
supporting  loan  .and.  purchase  programs  hove  been  ih  19^3-crop 

potatoes.  Loan  rates  on  potatoes  range  from  21.70  to  Sl,90  per  hund.red 
pound.s  through  :nvember,  15^3»  '''ith  an  increase  of  20  cents  per  hund-red. 
pound. s' effective- December  1,  and  a. further  increase  of  10  cents  per 
hundred  pound-s  effective  January  1,  19^'^.  The  purpose  of  the  increasing 
support  prices  is  to  enco’urage  storage  of'the  potatoes  so'as  to  assure 
•an  ad eouate  distribution  throughout  the. marketing  year.  Through 
October  31-»  19^3,  lo.ans  had  been  mede  on  nearly  5*5  million  pounds  0  f 
vrhite  potatoes,  ' 

Sweetpotatoes;  Loans  are  available .  on  19^3'*c^o'''5  sweetpotatoes  at  $1.15 
per  bushel  through  !tovember  30,  and  SI,  30  per  bushel  through  December  31* 
19^3,  end  on  kiln-dried  sweetpotatoes  at  31,50  per  bushel  during 
Ja.nua.ry  19^^  and  -SI. 65  per  bushel  beginning  February  1.  Little  activity 
is  expected,  under  this  program  since  prices  have  -remained  well  above 
the  support'  levels. 

Butter-  and  cheese;  A. total  of  ^1  million  pounds  of  butter  and  10^  million 
pounds  of  cheese  wag  purchased  under  the  19^1-^ 2'  Dairy  Products  Purchase 
Program,  nearly  all  of  which  h=s  be$n  liquid.ated  through  sales  to  the 
armed 'forces ,  lend--lea.se,  ..Red  Cross  , and  other  war  users.  Under  the 
1943-H^  butter  and  cheese  purchase  program,  initiated  April  26,  19^3» 
purchases  of  nearly  IS3  million  pound.s  of  butter  and.  1^^  million  pounds 
of  cheese  had  been  completed  by  October  31.  19^3.  of  which"  69  million 
pound.s  of  butter  and  95  million  pound.s  of  cheese  ha.d.  bee.n  sold  by  that 
date. 

Pyrethrum  seed;  A  small  ouantity  of  pj^rethrum  seed  suitable  for  domestic 
and  South  American  cultivation  was  purchased  from  the  19^2  crop  f or 
pla.nting  in  19^3.  Purchases  ’>dll  again  be  made  from  the  19^3  crop. 
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Pepjiut  seed;  In  order  to  induce  increesed  -oroduction  of  peenuts,  lG2 
million  pounds  of  peanut  seed  vras  purchased  for  distribution  to  growers 
for  planting  the  19^2  crop.  Peanuts  not  sold  5>s  seed  were  sold  for 
crushing  into  oil. 

Peanut  equipment :  In  order  to  heln  handle  the  increased  production  of 
peanuts,  IS  peanut  warehouses  were  constructed  by  the  G-*P.A.  Peanut 
Producers  Cooperative  Association  vuth  funds  loaned  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  In  addition,  over  4,000  peanut  pickers  were  purchased  for 
sale  to  producers  for  use  in  harvesting.  Purchases  and  sales  of  iDeanut 
pickers  are  continuing. 

Dairy  cattle;  During  the  fiscal  year  1943  nearly  3^*000  head  of  dairy 
cattle  were  purchased  in  cooperation  with  the  Farm  Securitj^  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  resale  to  farmers  vrhose  labor  force  and  feed  supnlies  vrere 
adeouate  to  care  for  the  animals.  3y  October  31 >  19^3»  about  27,000 
animals  had  been  sold.  Since  June  30t  "the  -Drogram  has  been  restricted 
to  purchases  and  sales  of  heifers  and  the  s«le  of  covrs  remaining  on 
hand  from  previous  purchases.  Ho  ipurchases  have  been  made  since 
August  31,  19^3* 

Cheddar  cheese:  A  purchase  and  sale  iDrograjn  on  Cheddar  cheese  was 
announced  in  order  to  support  the  price  to  producers  of  milk  sold,  for 
the  manufacture  of  cheese,  and  to  prevent  large  ouantities  of  milk  from 
being  diverted  to  other  uses.  631  million  pounds  had  been  purchased 
and  sold  by  October  31,  19^3,  nt  a  tot®!  loss  to  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  about  824,000,000. 

¥0 0 1 :  Because  of  a.n  unusually  large  stock  pile  of  foreign  wool,  the 
1943  wool  purch^^se  program  was  announced  to  pfotect  prices  to  domestic 
producers  and  to  maintain  production  of  wool  ?=nd  lombs.'  Through 
October  31,  19^3  ^  total  of  207  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool  and 
nearly  18  million  pounds  of  pulled  vrool  hs-d  been  purchased.  It  is 
estimated,  that  purchases  of  wool  during'  1943' will  total  24o  million 
pounds. 

Dry  edible  beans  and  peas:  Purchase  prices  for  dry  edible  beans  range 
from  80.50  to  $7.50  per  hundred  pound.s  for  Ho.  1  beans  of  various 
classes  with  discounts  of  I5  cents  per  hundred-  pounds  for  Ho.  2  beans, 
and  ho  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  Ho.  3  beans.  In  addition  loans  sre 
available  on  thresher, run  beans  at  hund.red  pounds  for  Ho,  1 

beans  with  discounts  for  lower  grades.  Approximately  2  million  pounds 
of  19h3  crop  peas-  and.  3  million  pounds  of  beans  were  under  loan  on 
Hovember  20,  19^3*  Support  prices  have  also  been  announced  on  blackeye 
peas  and  smooth  dry  edible  peas. 

Canning  vegetables;  Support  prices  have  been  announced  on  canning 
vegetables,  (snap  beans,  lima  beans,  svreet  corn,  tomatoes,  etc.)  aiid 
purchases  vdll  be  made  at  the  support  prices  with  sale  at  prices  that 
will  permit-  sale  to  consumers  ad  ceiling  prices.  Payments  through 
Hovember  3I  totaled  approximately  S6, 500, 000,  '  ■ 
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Kilkweed  floss:  Kil'riAreed  floss  is  the  only  knovm,  domestic  substitute 
for  kepok  for  use  in  airplane  insulation  and  life  preservers.  In  view 
of  the  limited  supply  of  kapok,  Commodity  Credit  Corpor^^tion  is  under¬ 
taking  a  program  to  obtain  10  million  pounds  of  milkneed  floss  during 
19113,  19U4  and  I5U5.  This  floss  will  be  processed  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  sold  to  Defense  Supplies  Coriooration  at  cost  for 
allocation  to  war  uses.  Purchasess  through  October  3I.  19^3  totaled 
over  1  million  pounds. 

Eay''  and  pasture  seed;  In  order  to  induce  the  harvesting  of  sufficient 
seed  for  planting  in  19^^.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  h^s,  announced 
lo^ns  on  alfalfa,  sweetclover,  timothy,  orchard  grass,  bermuda,  grass, 
ajid  other  hay  and  pasture  seed,  stored  in  approved  warehouses.  Loans 
iHl  mature  on  demand  but  not  later  than  April  30»  19^^*  Loans  hal  been’ 
completed  on  nearly  17^,000  T^ounds  through  November  20,  19^3* 

Sugar  (domestic) ;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  suuporting  the  price 
of  1943-crop  sugar  beets  at  Sl,50  per  ton  above  the  19^2  price  levels, 
and  has  agreed  to  absorb  part  of  the  transportation  costs  if  it  should, 
become  necessary  to  ship  beet  sugar  from,  western  refineries  to  the  East. 
Prices  of  19^3“Crop  Loui si an^  sugar  cane  are  being  supported,  by  pay¬ 
ments  of  33  cents  per  ton,  to  offset  increased,  harvesting  costs,  and  as 
an  inducem^ent  for  increased  production  in  1944,  it  has  been  announced 
tha„t  prices  of  19^^-crop  Louisiana  sugar  cane  will  be  supported  at  S5 
cents  per  ton  above  19^-'-2  levels.  The  Corporation  has  also  agreed,  to 
guarantee  a  minimum  net  return  to  West  Coast  sugar  refineries  for  re¬ 
fined  sugar  soldu,  in  order  to  assure  distribution  to  deficit  areas,'  and 
to  a.bsorb  part  of  the  transportation  and.  transshipment  costs  on  refined 
offshore  sugar. 

An  a.greement  vras  entered  into  between  Commodity  Cred.it  Corporation  and. 
the  Virgin  Island.s  Company  whereby  the  Corporation  agreed  to  loan  up  to 
^$210, 000  on  19^2  crop  carry-over  and  19^ 3-crop  sugar  as  it  is  prod.uced. 
The  Corporation  has  also  agreed  to  purchase  approxi-mately  $50,000  tons 
of  19^3“Crop  Puerto  PI  can  sugar. 

Ea.y  for  drought  states:  Under  an  agreement  between  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  the  Southern  Stales  Cooperative  Association,  legume  hay 
will  be  purchased  in  surplus  prod.ucing  areas  and  by  means  of  sales  to 
local  dealers  will  be  made  available  to  dairy  farmers  in  the  drought 
»reas  of  Delaware,  Maryland.,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and.  I'Torth  Carolina, 
in  order  to  maintain  milk  prod.uction  in  those  areas.  The  d.ifference 
between  cost  »nd  selling  price  will  be  paid  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  The  Corporation  is  also  making  feed  wheat  and.  cor.n  avail¬ 
able  in  these  areas,  and  has  negotiated,  the  purchaae  of  4o,000  tons  of 
cottonseed-  meal  for  importation  from  Brazil  which  will  be  allocated-  for 
sale  to  farmers  throughout  the  Atlantic  States. 


?luid  milk  pnd  ,d?iry  feed:  At  the  time  the  President’s  ”Kold-the-Line" 
order  wps  issued  on  April  3,  19^3>  commitments  bed  alre^^dy  been  mede  to 
increpse  the  -orices  -npid  to  nroducers  in  certpin  milb-mprketing  preps. 

In  order  thpt  these  commitments  could  be  cprried  out  ^•rithout  violpting 
the  ’’Hold-the-Line”  order,  ?.  fluid  milk.progrpm  wps  initieted  on  April 
15,  19^3*  producer  -orices  were,  increpsed,  ^nd  d.eplers  in  the 

’foshington,  AJ^lington-Alexandria,  ppltimore,  Fhilpd.elphip  and  suburbs, 
’Wilmington,  Ompiip -Council  Bluffs,  and  certain  Fennsylvpnip  milk- 
marketing  preps,  received.-ppyment s  on  sales  of  bottled  milk  averaging 
around  ^  cent  per  qu^^’rt.  Following  an  increase  of  20  cents  per 
hundredweight  in  the  producer  price  of  milk  in  the  !Tew  York  milk- 
marketing  prep,  the  program  was  extended  to  that  area.  Previous  programs 
which  had  been  operated  in  the  Hew  York,  Chicago  and  Duluth- Superior 
mi  Ik- marketing  areas  in  the  fall  Qf.  19,^2  had  been  discontinued  on 
Ja.nup,ry  1,  19^3*  Total  pa.yments  on  all  programs  of  this  type  through 
October  ^1,  amounted,  to  slightly  more  than  3^,700.000. 

By  the  end  of  September  19^3,.  the  price  of  feeds  had  risen  to  a  point 
in  relation  to  the  prices  received  by  fprmers  for  daily  products  that 
a  curtailment  of  the  production  of  dairy  products  would,  normally  iipve 
been  expected.  In  ord.er  to  offset  the  increased,  feed  costs  t^-nd  to 
prevent  a  d.rop  in  the  production  of  dairy  prod.ucts,  the  dairy  feed, 
payment  program  vras  announced.  An  allocation  of  81,800,000  for  ex¬ 
penses  incurred,  in  carrying  out  this  program  was  mode  available  to  the 
War  Food  Administration  from  the  President’s  Fmergency  Fund.,  of  which 
81,750,000  has  been  allotted  to  the  Agricultural  Ad.justment  Agency 
for  the  months  of  October,  November  and.  December,  '’19^3*  Under  this 
program  payments  of  from  30  50  cents  per  hundredweight  ^^re  made  to 

^producers  for  the  Quantity  of  milk  sold,  during  the  period  the  program 
is  in  effect,  with  correspond.ing  payments  on  cream  and.  butt  erf  at.  Pay¬ 
ments  were  begun  Uovember  1  on  .milk  sold  by  farmers  through  October  3I, 
and  a  second,  -oeyment  will  be  .m^de  =^fter  December  31.  19^3  milk  sold 
during  the  months  of  Uovember  and  December. 
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TOTAL  LOANS  MADE  _!/ 

LOANS  OUTST.rtNDING  3/ 

Quantities 

Pledged 

Face 

Amount  2/ 

-Total  Loans 

Out  standing 

uoiiateraj. 

Pledged 

$  '  9,703,259.75 

$  3,709,533.82 

- 

Bushels 

16,299,643 

2,007,418 

15,258,980 

252,376 

$  6,863,074.18 

870,547.16 
8,185,379.20 
181,504.71 

$  23,142.15 

23,444.74 
2,207,387.92 
181,504.71 
1,144.69 

Bushels 
41,464 
54,284 
4,228,282 
252,376 
,  3,450 

$  2 , 436 , 61^4 . 21 

4,b7y,8bb 

Bushels 

200,810,589 

103,253,472 

110,994,205 

56,521,236 

$131,303,033.67 
62,915,274.01 
.  81,003,281.57 

43,697,272.53 

$  254,218.00 

899,614.64 
2,226.554.17 
1,800,159.13 
2,887.41 

$  5,183,433.3b 

Bushels 
3747577 
1,463,899 
2, 812,647 
2,404,655 
.  8,148 

7,063,426 

Cotton  Loans 

1941  Cotton 

1942  Cotton 

1943  Cotton  . 

Other  Loans  Outstanding  ^ 

Total 


Flaxseed  Loans 

1941  Flaxseed 

1942  Flaxseed 

1943  Flaxseed 

Total 

oreign  Purchase  Loa^ 
1942  Foreign  Purchases 


Oxa.iTi  Sorghums  Loans 

^  1941  Grain  Sorghums 

1942  Grain  Sorghums 

Total 

Hey  and  Pasture  Seeds  Loans 

1943  Hay  and  Pasture  Seeds 

Pea  Loans 
1943  Peas 


Bales 

2,220,843 

3,144,264 

189,068 


$163,327,529.91 

275,025,810.15 

18,370,833.50 


Bushels 

7467^4  $  1,245,179.53 

1,577,895  J, 467, 805.47 

206,785  559,980.58 


$  7,509,955.60 


Bushels 

3407862 

123,507 


$  117,246.85 

66,637.59 


C..T 

~T,616  $  18,092.07 

ara 

912  $  4,104.00 


Rye  Loans 
1941  Bye 

1941  Bye  Bssealed 

1942  Bye 
19'i3  %e 

Other  Loans  Outstanding  ^ 
Total 

Totacco  Loans 

1940  Dark  Tohanco 

1941  Dark  Tohacco 

1942  Dark  Tobacco 

Total 


Bushels 
■2,459,344  $ 

602,382 
5,292,645 
63,283 


Pounds 

4275117564  $ 

9,664,545 
10,826,034 


1,223,800.32 

300,663.26 

3,163,051.40 

47,352.79 


3,819,236.36 

1,649,704.94 

2,443,089.31 


$  29,647.654.67 
170,180,889.46 
18,379,891.98 
15.726.74 

$218,222,162.65 


$  2,353.64 

440,042.42 
559,980.58 

1  1,002, 376.84 


Bales 

440,-271 

2,045,241 

189,068 

291 

2.674,871 

Bushels 

17397 

189,405 

206.705 

397,587 


$ 

4,485,158.97 

Bushels 

$ 

139.54 

347 

2.462.42 

3,976 

4,323 

OAT 

2,601.96 

$ 

18,092.07 

1,616 

cr.'/T 

$ 

4,104.00 

912 

Bushels 

$ 

4,590.37 

'9,102 

8,037.33 

15,979 

1,326,121.11 

2,221,786 

47,352.79 

63,283 

3,389.15 

7,817 

2,317,967 

if 

"17520,  490“.'?5 

* 

Pounds 

$ 

21,037.07 

513.090 

639,283.38 

2,902,330 

2.013. -tSb.aO 

7.967,689 

$ 

2,673,755.45 

11,383,109 

LOANS  OUTSTMDING  s/ 
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TOTAL  LOANS  MATE  ij 


Naval  Stores  Loans 

i938-l'942  Eosin 
Total 

Wheat  Loans 

1941. Wheat  Resealed 
1942  Wheat 
1943,  »Vheat 

Other  Loans  Outstanding  ^ 
Total 

Total.  Commodity  Loans 


Quantities 

Pledged 

Barrels 

152,180 

2,608,340 


Bushels 
40,972,578'- 
405,484,560 
77,089,548  ’ 


Pace 

Anount  ^ 


4,177,341,08 
30,524,235. 38 


$  37,699,698.66 
458,251,708.59- 
97,849.891.91 


Total  Loans 

Outstanding 


576, -^16 
3.391,193.18 

3,391,769.64 


$  1,003,450.94 

103,580,687.97 
97,759,381.26 
293,390.97 

3202.636,9104 

$145.156,014.85 


Collateral 

Pledged 

Barrels 

■  288,047 

288,071 

-Bushels''- 

■  17016338 

87.,  239,  ^3" 
76, -839, 918 
280,834 
165,376,928 


ooifAgpiiiEs  ovaiPD  by.  omdity  crkdit  corporation 


Commodi  ty  .  . 

Agricultural  Supplies 
Barley 
Beans 
Cotton 

Dairy  Products 
Foreign  P-urchases 
Rye 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

Other  Commodities  , 
Totsil 


Quant  it.y  ^ 

351,285  Bushels 
471,599  Pounds 
2,752, 8i9  Bales 


400,266  Bushels 
232,636,983  Pounds 
161,924,919  Bushels 


BookValue'*- ’ 

$  170,446,184.49 
196,016.53 
26,453.57 

172.406.259.97 
1,051,022,05 

213,919,858.58 
‘  265,470.20 
114,325,889,02 

206.948.161.98 
10,423,061.73 

8  890,008,378.12 


NOTES 

^  -  Excludes  inactive  programs.  Includes  loans  made  directly 

by  Commodity  Credit  .Corj^oxat.ion  and  guaranteed  loans  made 
by  private  lending  agencies. 

^  -  Storage  advances  are  excluded., 

^  -  Includes  loans  held  by  Commodity  Credit  Coiporation  and 
by  private  lending  agencies, 

^  -  Represents  inactive  loan  programs  in  process  of  final 
liquidation. 

^  -  Includes  commodities  in  process  of  sale. 
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U^TITin}  STATES  DSPARTI^ISIJT  OE  AGRICULTURE 
Commodity  Credit  Corporetion 
B  A  L  A  F  C  S  S  e"  E  S  T 
As  of  September  J)0 ,  19^3 

ASSETS 


Cp  sh 

■Lopns  Receivable 
jAcco'onts  Receivable 
Inventories: 

Commodities  O^'Tied 

Accrued  Charges  on  Commodities  Ovned 
Fixed  Assets 
Undistributed  Debits 
Deferred  Charges  and  Prepaid  Expenses 

TOTAL  ASSETS 


$r,  143, 941,585. IS 

222,445,075.61 

373,053.575.09 

■$884,654,982.28 

5,353,395.8^  890,008,378.12 

26,650,640.21 

2,331,513.17 

2.095.973.71 

$1.660.526.741.09 


LIABILITIES 


Guaranteed  Obligations  of  the  United  States 
Fotes  Payable 
Banic  Loans  Payable 
Accounts  Payable 
Contingent  Liabilities 


$1,111,596,000.00 

186,684,096.46  $1,298,280,096.46 

274,681,831.18 
($246,843,764.9l)a/  _ 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES 


$1,572,561,977.64 


FET  FORTH 


Capital  Stock 
Deficit 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES  AFD  FET  FORTH 


$100,000,000.00 

(12.435,236.55)  87,56^,763.^5 


$1,660,526.741.09 


_a/  Loans  held  by  Private  Banks 

Applications  for  Letters  of  Credit 


$227,273,3^1.62 

19,570.423.29 


i: 


$246,843,764.91 


ACrRICUl^m^L'  iDJUSTMSiTT-  AGEITCY 

(a)  Conservation  g.nd  Use  of  Agricultural  Lajid.  Resources 

A'O'Dr'o-oriat-ion  Act ,  19^^  ._V'.  . . . .  .  $40Q ,p.00.,0.00 

Budget' -estiinate,  ,1945  >  .  . '4. .  .v.  .  . .  ;V'.  .... .  /...  .  '  250.,,0O0,n,0.Q=jy 

Decrease . .  .  . ...  .  .'.4’.  . , .  .  .f,: . . .  .^$l'50,Q00.>)b0  . 


:  ,  1/  'In  'addition  .to'  the  direct  .a.'onro'Driat ion  of  $250,OOOVOOO  for' 1945,  tlie 

I;-,  estiina.tes  contemnlateptiie  ■•tra.nsfer:  b'D'not;  to.  exceed  $^0,000,000  from 

.  tile  funds  made  available  "by 'sectian/JS'  of -tlie  Act  entitled.  "An  Act 

A  to  .amend  t  me  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  and  for  oilier  eurco  see 

! ;  ■  rampfoved’ August.' 24-, 19.35  •  '  .  ■  ^ ^ 

'a  ...  project:  STATEI-iEl'T  A 

Project.--  .  1943  (-(estimated):  (esti.mated) 

Increase  or 
.  decrease 

.1.  Pa^rments'  to"  farmers-^  '.  .  ..:$40.0,Sl4,600;'S36S, 257, 4os:-S264, 285,393 

2.  Bxoens.es  of  county  agri-.  .  ;  ■  ,  '  .  ' 

cultural  conservation .ass'O^.:  ;  ■  '  ■ 

,  ciations,  .  32,095 ,3-21:  '  19,5Q9,OQO';  ,  16,300,000 

3.  Admini.strdtive  eAoenseSi  -  :  ’  .  ■  ' 

:AAA  . . ■9,9g9i35Ki-'  10i405-,.22l:/.  8,667,360 

4.  Allotments  and  transfers  :  '  -  '  ;  .  : 

;  to  otlier  '.geiicies(as  shown  :  '  :  ' 

in  Budget  ■.scliedules 1,3S6,223:  1,830,311:  747,245 

-$103,972,013  (1) 

-  3,209.000  (2) 

-  1,735.921  (3) 

1,083,066  (4) 

.  Total  ob ligations -,rAgri-.  .  : 

cultura.l  Conservation-  - 

PrOjgraJH.  .  .  .  .'.  ...  .-, .  .  ...:  444, 285, 502  :  400,000,000  :  290..,000,000 

Covered  into'  TreasUrj?-  in  i  ’  ;  •  : 

..,-aG,corda.nce  vrith ’Public  Layf. -:  '  '  -  :  •  .■  ->  . .  '  y- 

-  110,000,000 

Total  available  :  444,449 ,742:  400,000,000:  290,000,000 

-  110,000,000 

Transfer,,  from  i'Exoortation  •  • 

and  domestic  cohsum'otibn'''  ;v' -  ..  .v  • 

of  agricultural  commodi-  .  '  :  ■ 

■-ties"...... . ^  r -;,._ho, 000,000 

..Transfers  in  estimates  to  .'  ■:  -  :  .  .  ,  :  ■  ..  ;  ’ 

" other' acoronriations  (as  '  :  :  .  . 

shown,  in  Budget- Sched-'-  -  ■  ;  :  '  ■  ;  . 

allies) . l...i.,:.  +5, 550, 25s’:  ' 

-  40,000,000 

5  Total  estimate  or  1  ' :  .  ,f  ; 

anuronriation  . :  $450 ,000,000:  -5400,000,000:8250 , 000,000 

-$150,000,000 
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I1TCEE14SES  OR  DECREA.SES 


The  decrease  of  $150,000,000  in  this  item  for  the  fiscal  vear  19^5  is 
offset  to  the  extent  of  $40,000,000  by  the  transfer  of  tha.t  sum  from  the 
aupronriation  provided  by  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  2^,  1935 » 
suiting  in  a  net  decrease  of  $110,000,000  in  working  funds.  This  decrease 
in  working  funds  consists  of  ; 

(1)  A  net  decrease  of  $103,972,013  in.  'Payments  to  farmers  narticiioating 

in  agricultural  conservation  urograms  composed  of; 

(a.)  An  estimated  d.ecrease  of  $191,162,000  in  uroduction  a.djust- 
ment  uayments.  No  uroduction  adjustment  i)a3nnents  will  be 
made  in  connection  with  the  19^4  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program. 

(b)  An  estimated  increase  of  $75>572|065.  in  uroduction  conserva¬ 
tion  uractice  uajments.  The  erauhasis  uuon  eonservation 

■  uractices  is  in  accordance  vrith  the  directive  from  the  Con¬ 
gress,  which  included  in  the  Deua.rtment  of  Agriculture  Aupro- 
uriation  Act,  19^^,  antliority  for  formulating  a  19^^  Agricul¬ 
tural  Conservation  Program.  The  increase  in  funds  for  uroduc¬ 
tion  conservation  ura.ctices  will  result  in  auuroximately 
$50,000,000  being  available  for  increased  uerformance  of 
uractices,  approximately  $20,000’,000  for  increa.se  in  uractice 
rates,  and  auproximately  $5,000,000  for  an  increased  amount 
reauired  for  small  uajrments, 

(c)  A  decrea.se  of  $12,17^,109  in  the  amount  borrowed  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Coruoration  under  authority  of  section 
391(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended. 

It  is  not  conteraulated  that  any  loan  will  be  made  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Coruoration  during  the  fiscal  year  19^5  for 
the  uurchase  of  conservation  materials  and  services  under 
section  S  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 

' as  amended. 

(d)  An  increase  of  $6,^5-3,137  in  funds  available  for  uroduction 
conservation  uractices  since  none  of  the  19^5  amurouriation 
will  be  used  to  reuaj^  loans  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Coruo¬ 
ration.  -The  sum  of  $6, 553,187  was. repaid  the  Commodity  Credit 
Coruoration  out  of  the  194i'-  auurouriation  for  loan  made  during 
the  fiscal  year  19^3 •  loans  from  Commodity  Credit  Coruora¬ 
tion  will  be  reuaid  out  of  the  19^5  auprouriation  since  the 
borrowing  in  the  fiscal  ^rear  194^  will  be  limited  to  the  amount 
which  can  be  reuaid  out  of  unobligated  balances  of  auuropria- 
tions  for  prior  j/ears.. 
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(2)  A  decrease  of  ^3,209,000  in  exoenses  of  county-  agricultural  con¬ 

servation,  associations  In.' .carrying  o.ut  the  a, a:ricultural.  conservation 
programs.,' . -  ^  -  -  :  ■ 

(3)  A  decrease.  pf  .$l,,,735 *921  in  administrative  exoenses.  of  the  Agri¬ 

cultural  Adjustment..  Agency,  in  administering  the '  agric.u-ltural''  conser- 
va,tio„n  programs .  .  ■.  ■  .  ,  .  . 

(4)  A,  clecrease.  ,qf.  $1,.,023'>066,  in/a,li.otm.ehts  .and  transfers^  to  other 
agencies  c.oo.perating,  in  . the  .agricultura'.l  conservation  ■orogra.ms  ., 

^  ,  y ; cHAnGss  IK  ■  v  .  ' 

The  estima.tes  'include.,  pnqposed  changes  in.  the  langua.ge  of  this  item  as 
foll..o.ws..  (new,  ..language, .underscored,;  deleted  matter. '  enclosed,  with  brackets) 

Change  ^  ^  , 

ITo,  ■  '■  ■■■.  "'  '  ■  -■  '  .1  ,  ^ 

1  '  ■  [To]  For  all  expenses  nec'ess'amy  to  enabT.e '  the 'Secretary  to  carry 

'  into  eff  ect  the  Provisions  of  sections  T ''^b  I7 »  ' inclusive  ,■  Of  the 
Soil  Co'nservatioh  a-.nd  Domestic  Allotment  Act,-  aioP'roved  'February 
29  j  193S>  amended  (16  U'.S  .G.  ' 590g“59^Q,)  >'  abd  the  provisions 
■  of  ' the  Agricultural'  A,d'justment  Act 'of  193^ >  As  amended  (7  'U‘S.C. 

2  '  12S1-14'07)  (exce’-Dt  the  [making  of  hajunents' 'pursuant  to  sections 

303  '^-ud  3S'l]  provisions  of  sections  201,202-,  303  >  3gi  aud  -323  and 

3  '  the  provisi'o'n's  of  titles  I-V  and  '7)',  ■includihg '  [the '  em-oloymeiit  of 

Persons  and  means]  pers'onal  services  in'tlie  District  of  Columbia 

4  and ' elsewhere ;  not  to  exceed  [$50,000]  '$&,000  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  -and,  displa,y  of  exhibits',  including '  such  disola^ys  at  State, 
interstate,  and  international  fairs  with'ini..t;he  United ' States; 
purchase  of  lawbooks,  books  of  reference,  periodicals,  news- 

$■  pa.pers,  [$400,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  'June  30,  19^5] 
$250,000,000,  together  vrith  not  to ''exceed"$4o ,00.0.,000  of  the  funds 

appropriated  under  section  32,  as  amended,  of  the  Act  entitled 

'^’An  Act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 'Act ,  and  for -other 

purposes”,  approved  August  24,  1935?  ir.  all,  not  to  exceed 

$290 ,000,000 ,  for  compliance  vrith  programs  under  said  provisions 

of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193^*  as  amended j  and.  the 
Act  of  February  29 ,  153^ »  As’  amended,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  [1543]  19-4^  programs  ca.rried  out  during  the  period 'tfuly  1, 

6  ■  [1942]  1943 ,  to  [December  3I  >’''1943 ]  June  30 »  1945 »  inclusive: 

7  Provided, -''[That  no  pa.rt  of  said  appropriation  or  any  other  appro¬ 
priation  in  this  Act.  shall  be  used-  for  incentive  Or  production 
adjustment  pa^nnents ,  except -‘for  soil  conservatioh  andwaterpon- 
s'ervalion  Payments  and  pajhnent  of  acreage  allotment  commitments 
on  commodities  as  defined  in  the  Agricultural  -Adjustment  Act  of 
193$*  A-s  amended,  'a.nd' as'  enumerated  and  set  forth' in  the  "1943 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program"  bulletin,  'dated  December  3> 

2  1942:  Provided  further,]  That  not  to  exceed  [$30,000,000] 

$25 ,000 ,000  of  said  8,mount  shall  be  available  for  salaries  and 
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Change 
!To  ^ 

other  administrative  expenses  for  carrj^ing  out  such  •orograrns:. 
Provided  further,  That  none  of  the  funds  herein  anpronriated 
or  made  a,vailable  for  the  functions  assigned  to  the  Agricul- 
turaJ  Adjustment  Agency  pursuant  to  the  Executive  Order  (Ho. 

9069)  of  February  23,  19^2,  shall  be  used  to  nay  the  sala^ries 
or  expenses  of  any  regional  information  emnloyee.s  or  any  State 
or  county  information  emnloyees ,  but  this  shall  not  -oreclude 
the  ansvrering  of  inquiries  or  supnlying  of  information  to  in^- 
9  dividual  farmers  [:  Provided  further,  That  such  amount  shall 
be  available  for  salaries  and  other  administrative  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  formulation  and  a,dministration  of  the  19^4 
nrograms  of  soil-building  nractices  and  soil  and  water  conser¬ 
vation  practices,  under  the  Act  of  February  29,  193^ >  Toro- 
grams  xmder  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193^ »  ss  amended, 
the  total  exnenditures  of  which.  Including  administration,  shall 
not  exceed  $300,000,000:  Provided  further,  That  no  nart  of  such 
amounts  shall  be  available  a.fter  June  30,  19^^»  ^'or  salaries 
and  other  administrative  exoenses  except  for  payment  of  obliga¬ 
tions  therefor  incurred  nrior  to  July  1,  19^i^];  Provided  further, 
That  the  Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion,  from  time  to  time 
transfer  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  such  sums  as  ma;?"  be 
necessany  to  uay  administrative  exnenses  of  the  General  Account- 
.  .  ing  Office  in  auditing  najanents  under  this  item:  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  such  amount  shall  be  available  for  the  Tourchase  of 
seeds,  fertilisers,  lime,  trees.,  or  any  other  fanming  materials , 
or  p.ny  soil-terracing  services,  and  making  grants  thereof  to 
agricultural  producers  to  aid  them  in  carrying  out  fanming 

10  practices  a.Pproved  bjT'  the  Secretary  in  the  [19^3>]  19^^  [,  siXiA. 

19^5  programs]  urogram  under  said  Act  of  February  29,  193^ »  sts 
amended;  for  the  reimbursement  of  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
government  a.gency  for  [fertilizers,  seeds,  lime,  trees,  or  other 
farming]  such  materials ;  or  [aiiy  soil- terracing]  services,  [fur¬ 
nished  by  such,  agency;]  and  for  the  uasTnent  of  all  exoenses 
necessary  in  making- such  grants,  including  all  or  uart  of  the 
costs  incident  to  the  delivery  thereof:  Provided  further.  That 
notwithstanding  any  other  urovision  of  law,  uersons  who  in  [19^3] 
19^^  carry  out  farming  ouerations  as  tenants  or  sharecrO'ouers 

on  crouland  owned  -by  the  United  Stales  Government  and  who  comnly 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  [19^3]  19^^  agricultural 
conservation  urogram,  formulated  nursuant  to  sections  7  to  l7, 
.inclusive,  of  [the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended]  said  Act  of  February  29,  19 3^,  shall  be  entitled  to 
auuly  f,or  and  receive  uayments  [,  or  to  retain  -nayments  hereto¬ 
fore  made,]  for  their  'oarticipation  in  said  -orogram  to  the  same 

11  extent  a,s  other  uroducers  [:’  And  urovided  further,  That  no  uart 
of  such  amount ■ shall'  be  available  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  section  202(a)  to  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 

193s]. 
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The  first  chaage --.i-n  .-the  language  deletes 'the '.word  ^’Td^’  and  insert's-  t 
the  words  or  all  ext^ienses  necessarj-'  to”  .  This  change  is  solelg'-for 
the  T)ur-aos.,e -of  ■.making --the  word'tng  p.f;,this  item  conform  with  the  usual 
form  for  a.rTDronria.tion  language*- 

The  second  .chpnge  ,  ■  deleting  the  .words ' ’'making  of  Payments  pursuant '  to 
sections  3^3  3SI"  and  inserting  the  words  "rrovisions  of  sections 

201,  202,^  303*  321  j  end  323"  is  made  in  order  to  exclude’ sections  201, 

202 ,  '  .and:  3S3  of  ■■  the  ^Agricultural  .Adjustment  Act  of  1932*  as  anended, 

as  well  as .  sections.  3.Q3  321 »  from  those  nroyis  ions  of 'the  Act  for 

which;  this  a'oprorrlation- item  is  reouested.  Section  201  covers  adjust¬ 
ments  in- freight  -rates  for  farm- -oro ducts  far  which  the  estimates  'oro-  ‘ 
pose  a.  separate,'  a.'oproprla.ti on  under  the  heading  ’’Salaries  and  Hxnenses, 
Marketing  Service,  Jood  Distri'bution  Administr'atioh. "  Section  202(a) 
to  -■(■©);  covers  the  establishment  of  .four  regional  research  laboratories 
to  conduct  researches-  intp.  and  .tp‘' develop  new  uses  and  markets  for 
famm  .;C.Pmma'di'tie:S  ,  .  whdch,  is  carried  as  a  separate  aiToropriation  item 
under  "Salaries -a.nd  Tlxo.ense.s ,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Chemistry*:''  -The  Agricultural  Appro.priation  Act  has  heretofore  pro¬ 
hibited  the  use  of  funds  me.de  available  under '  this  item  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  202(f).  In  vieV;  of  the'fact  that  the 
1944^  program. is  limited  to  soil-building  and  soil  and  water  conserva¬ 
tion  practices,  section  202(g)  has  been,,  included  Since  no  part  of  ■  the  . 
funds  appropriated  hereunder  will  be  used  to'  increase  the  domestic  use. 
and  ex:)ortation  of  fa.rm  commodities.  Section  323  Provides  thad  the  w 
Commodity  Credit  Coroo-rat ion.,  shall  place  all  insurance  of  every  na.ture 
ta-ken  out  on  cotton,  and  all  renewa.ls,  extensions,  or  continuations  of 
•existing' insurance,- wi.'th  l-nsurance.  a.g'ents  who  are  bona  fide  residents 
of  and  doing  business,  in  the.  State,  v^here  the  cotton  is  warehoused,  and 
does  not  involve,  the  .-Agricultured  Adjustment  Agency  or  re].ate  to  the 
agricultural:  CiOnse-rvation 'programs  ..  f  ormulated  under  the  'Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  4932  for -which  .an, .appropriation  is  'reouested  under 
this  item.  -  ■  s" 

The  third  chahge 'deletes  the  words  "the  emplo^/ment  of  persons  and  ■ 
means"  and  substitutes  therefor  the  vprds  "personal  services."  This 
change  is  in  the  interest  of  simplifying  and  shortening  the  wording 
of  - the' item.  ■ , 

The  fourth  changOvdeletes  the,. limitation  of  $50,000  for  the' PrePana- 
tion  and.  display-  of  exhibits.,,  .including^  displays  at  State,  inter¬ 
state,  and  international  f^irs  within  the  ‘United  States  and  inserts 
a  limitation  of  $6,000  therefor.  In  view  of  present  world  conditions, 
which  -preclude  the  holding  of  international  fairs  v.dthin  the  United 
States  and  hurt  ail  the  holding  of  State:  and  interstate  fairs,  it -Is  '. 
bedieved 'that  .$6,000  .is  puff icient  for  this  purpose. 

The  fifth -Q-liange  deletes  the  words  "$4o6 ,000 ,000 ,  to  remain  available 
until  June  30,  1945"  ,  and, .inserts  ."$250, 000 ;0b0,'; together  with  not  , 
to  exceed  $40,000,000  of  the  .funds  p.ppropriated  under  section  32*  us 
amended,  of  the  Act  entitled  ''An  Act  to  amend  the  Agricultural-  Ad¬ 
justment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes'  approved  August  24,  1935J  iu 
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all,  not  to  exceed  $290,000,000."  The  deletion  has . the  effect  of 
further  limiting  the  time  within  which  the  funds  will  be  available 
for  obligation  for  najnnents  to  farmers  comnlying  with  'orograms 
formulated  under  the  Soil  Conservation  a.nd  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193S»  The  nevr  language  is 
inserted  to  nrovide  authority  for  the  transfer  of  $40,000,000  of 
Section  32  money  to  supplement  the  amount  reouested  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  item; 

The  sixth  change  is  made  so  that  the  appropriation  will  be  available 
for  compliance  with  the  1944  program  carried  out  during  the  period 
July  1,  1943  to  June  3O,  19^5»  Otherwise,  the  closing  da.te  of  this 
prograjn  would  Imve  been  December  1944,  as  heretofore.  The  change 
is  made  in  order  to  make  the  program  year  end  with  the  fiscal  year. 

The  seventh  change  deletes  the  proviso  tha.t  no  part  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  may  be  used  for  incentive  or;  production  payments.  Inasmuch  as 
the  estimate  of  $290,000,000  is,sole3-y  for  a.  program  of  soil-building 
practices  and  soil  and  water  conservation  practices  as  authorized  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1944,  this  limitation 
in  no  longer  applicable. 

The  eighth  change  deletes  the  a-mount  of  $30,000,000  and  substitutes 
therefor  the  amount  of  $25,000,000  which  raa^y  be  used  for  administra¬ 
tive  ex^Denses  in  carrying  out  the  program. 

The  ninth  change  deletes  the  following  provisions: 

(1)  The  proviso  making  the  appropriation  a.vailable  for  salaries  and 
other  administrative  exoenses  in  connection  with  the  formulation 

and  administration  of  a,  program  for  the  next  succeeding  program  year. 
Accordingly,  the  authorization  of  .$25 ,000 ,000  for  administrative 
exoenses  for  carrying  out  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  daring 
the  fiscal  year  1945  vrill  not  contain  specific  a»uthoriz.ation  for  the 
formulation  of  a  1945  program,  however,  if  such  a  program  is  authorized, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  plan  it  during  the  latter  part  of  the  1944 
program  year. 

(2)  The  proviso  that  no  part  of  t'le  aj-opropriation  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  salaries  a.nd 
other  administrative  expenses.  This  proviso  is  unnecessary  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  entire  appropriation  is  available  for  only  one  fiscal 
year . 

The  tenth  change  in  language  deletes  reference  to  the  1943  and  1945 
programs  in  the  proviso  tha.t  the  a.ppropriation  under  this  item  shall 
be  available  for  the  purchase  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  lime,  trees,  or 
any  other  farming  materials,  or  ary  soil-terracing  services  and  making 
grants  thereof  to  agricultural  producers  to  aid  them  in  carrying  out 
farming  pra.ctices  and  thereby  limits  such  purcha.ses  and  grants  out  of 
this  appropriation  to  those  made  in  connection  with  the  1944  program. 


This  change  is  consistent  with  the  'olan  to  he,ve  the  nrogram  year  end 
with  the' fiscal  ^ year  and  will  -oreclude  the  purchase  of .  farming  materials 
from  this  aniDronriation  for  use  in  connection  \'rith  programs  subsequent 
to  the  1944  program. 

The  eleventh  cha.nge  deletes  the  "Droviso  "And  provided  further,  that  no 
part  of  such'  amount  shall  be  availahle  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  Section  202(a.)  to  (f)  of  the  Agricultura.1  Adjustment  Act  of -.1932",- 
inasmuch  as  tliis  proviso  is  included  with  the  other  exceptions  .  at  the  ' 
beginning  of  the  item. 

Other  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  were  made  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  clarifjring,  simplifying,  or  shortening  the  wording. 


Statement  of  Overtime  Costs 


Overtime  absorbed  , 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  (ap¬ 
propriated,  1943)  estimated 
supplemental,  1944;  ■  and.  included 
in-  budget  estimate,  1945)  ...... 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7 
months  in  I943) . . 


19  43  ■ 

Sst.  I9U4 

Est.  1945 

$1,423,267 

$1,201,665 

796,075 

1,423,267 

1,201,665 

ITote;  Overtime  costs -and  amounts  absorbed  include,  on  an  estimated  basis, 
an  allocable  portion  of  the  overtime  costs  shorn  in  the' Budget  schedules 
for  the  consolidated  account.  "Administrative  expenses,-  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Agency"  which  consists  entirely  of  transfers  from  various  appropria¬ 
tions  a/nd  other  funds. 

•  WOSE:  MDEH  THIS  APPHOPRIATIOIT  . 


Objective;  To  ma.ke  assistance  a^vahlable  to  all  farmers  in  the  United 
States  to  enable  them  to  produce  the  maximum  ouantity  of  agricultural 
commodities  with  special  emphasis  on  those  critically  needed  in  our 
V7a.r  program  and.  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Congress  as  set  forth 
in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  I93S;  more  specifically  to 
help  faumers  in  their  efforts  to 

(1)  conserve  a.nd  rebuild  the  country’s  farm  and  ranch  land 
resources  in  the  national  Public  interest; 

maintain  a  supply  of  agricultural  commodities  a.deaua.te  to 
meet  needs  of  the  armed  forces,  civilian  population,  lend- 
lease,  and  of  populations  of  territories  occupied  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States; 
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(3)  iDrovide  an  orderly  flovr  of  commodities  from  the  farm  in 
order  to  avoid  loss  of  food  or  fiber  in  the  marketing 
nrocess; 

(4)  stabilize  the  farm  economy. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  The  Nation  needs  strength-giving 
food  in  increa.sed  ouantities  to  feed  its  armed  forces,  its  war- 
working  civilians,  and  to  contribute  to  the  food  needs  of  our  allies. 
Oil  crons  are  needed  in  great  volume  to  renla-ce  imnorts  of  vegetable 
oils  which  have  been  shut  off  by  the  vra.r.  There  is  need  for  all  that 
can  nossibly  be  groTO  of  a  long  list  of  commodities  tha.t  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  is  axiomatic  tha.t  be¬ 
fore  people  can  work,  before  they  can  fight,  before  they  can  achieve 
victory,  thejr  must  eat. 

Farmers  are  being  called  upon  to  -nroduce  a  record  volume  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  194^J — an  objective  even  greater  than  the 
record  achievement  of  1943.  In  1944,  special  empha.sis  needs  to  be  - 
placed  unon  increaning  the  production  of  those  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  which  a.fe  crucial  in  the  war  effort,  such  an  dairy  products, 
dry  beans,  meat,  sugar  beets,  so3rbeans,  peanuts,  Irish  and  sweet 
potatoes,  vegetables,  and  feed  and  hay  crops.  This  expansion, 
coupled  vrith  shifts  in  production,  will  be  very  difficult  to  achieve 
in  view  of  the  shortages  of  labor,  machinery,  equipment,  fertilizer, 
and  most  important  of  all,,  the  fact  that  almost  all  'oroductive 
cropland  is  already  being  used.  One  of  the  ma.jor  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  output  is  therefore  Ihrough  higher  yields  ner  acre. 

Increased  production  of  needed  crops,  practically  all  of  which  are 
highly  soil. depleting,  breaks  up  normal  rotation  practices  and  other¬ 
wise  accentuates  soil  depletion.  In  addition,  there  is  b,  natural 
tendency  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  -nostpone  or  omit  the  carrying 
out  of  soil  conserving  practices  because  of  limitations  of  time, 
labor,  and  facilities.  In  the  stress’  of  emergency  production,  farmers 
ace  inclined  to  devote  their  efforts  first  to  the  tacks  which,  a.t 
the  moment,  seem  more  pressing.  The  tendencji"  on  the  part  of  farmers 
to  forego  conservation  intensifies  the  need  for  providing  guidance 
and  assistance  to  them  in  carrying  out  those  measures  vrhich  are 
necessary  to  maintain  our  soil  and  water  resources.  Unless  something 
is  done  to  help  farmers  with  their  yield-increasing  and  soil-con¬ 
serving  practices,  the  potential  contribution  of  many  farms  to  in¬ 
creased  wartime  production  will  be  lost. 

The  following  table,,  based  upon  research  ard  studies  carried  out 
"hy  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  State' Exoeriraent  Stations,  and 
other  technical  people  in  local  areas,  illustrates  the  size  of  the 
conservation  problem  in  terms  of  acreage  needing  treatment  afforded 
by  specific  praxtices; 
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.  Total  . U.,  S .  Needs,  f  or  .Certain  Coiiservation.Prac.tices 

.  ,  .  ,  U.  S.' Total  Nee(i 


Practice  (million  acres) 


Contour  planting  ..  ...........  122 

Stri-DcronToing  .  .  .  ..  ,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  -90 

Cover  crons  ..  -  •  -  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  33 

G-reen  majaure  crons  ..........  55 

^  Fertilizing  nastures  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..  .  .  112 

.  ^  Lining,  nastures  . 87 

-Seeding  range  and  nasture..  . .  117 

Terracing  95 

Farm  drainage  ( on-. cultivated  or  partly 

cultivated  land) .  ,  ‘31 


The  strain  on  the  land  of  all-out  production  creates  erosion  nrob- 
lems  and  brings  a.bout  depletion  of  productivity  which,  if  not  coped 
with  now,  vrould  not  only  curtadl  nrodution  during  ,  the  war  but  would 
lead  to  serious  permanent  damage.  Past  exoerience.ha.s  clearly  shown 
that  needed  practices  will  not  be  carried  out  in  the  necessary  volume 
unless  direct  assistance  is  fy.rnished  through  an  extensive,  program 
that  reaxhes  all  farmers.  For  example,  diiring  and  after  the  la.st 
War,  when  farm  .income  was. -at  whaf  v^as  then  record  high  levels,  soil 
depletion  likewise  reached  a  new  peak.  Production  was  expanded 
without  regard  for .conserving,  soil  fertility..  Thus,  there  was 
created  .in.. the  Fust  Bowl,  and  elsewhere  the,  biggest,  erosi.on  haz.ards 
in  American  ,hi story .i. 

b'estern,  range  lands ,  totaling.,  nearly  40  percent  of.  the  total  land 
area  of  the  continental  United  Stakes,. are  one  of , the . nation's  . 
greakest... naturad  assets,  and. contribute -greakly  to  our  food  and  meat 
suppiy, '  .At- the  present .  time,  this  country  ha.s  .  the  largest  number 
of  livest.Qck  in  history  and  the.  need  f or ‘ .conserving  vrater  for  live¬ 
stock  and  preserving  the  range  lands,  through  proper  range  manage¬ 
ment  is  imperative.  A  similar  situation  prevailed  in  the  early 
thirties  yhich.  led  t.o  Senake  Resolution,  ho, .  287  Cong.,  2nd 

Session)  .-,  This  resolution  brought  to  public  aktention  in  Senate 
Document  .199-, the  depleted  condition  of  western  ranges,  .  At  that 
time,  it  was,:  estimated;  I7  million  animad  units  were  being  grazed,  on 
ranges  ,v;est .  p.f  the  hundredth,  meridian  v/hich  should  have  been  carry¬ 
ing  addut.  10- to  11  million  units  in  order  to  maintadn  their  forage 
resources.  Forage  depletion  for  the  entire  range  area  averaged 
more  than  half;  the  result  of  overgra.zing  and  aktempts  to  cultivate 
50  million  acres ,  of  dry  -land,  not  adapted  to  continuous  crop  pro¬ 
duction,  Depletion  .of  the  ranga.  shov/ed  up  in  reduced  forage  produc- 
ti-cn,  a  thinning-  out.  and  loss  in  auality  of  .the  grass  cover  and 
extensive  soil  losses  from  wind  and  water  erosion..  In  wide  arean 
the  ouantit.y  of  -the  forage  had  declined  rapidly  and  in  many  parts, 
valuable  forage  plants  were  replaced  b7^  the  less  nutritious  and 
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less  palata.ble  ST)ecies,  As  a  result,  the  percent  of  calf  and  lamb 
crops  began  to  show  a  gradual  decrease  pud  there  was  a  marked  de- 
crea,se  each  year  in  the  total  amount  of  livestook  Products  nroduced 
from  range  livestock.  The  Range  Program  was  inaugurated  in  193^ 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  this  situation. 

The  importance  of  small  pastures  readily  accessible  to  domestic 
livestock  cannot  be  o\''er- emphasized  for  they  sunply  roughage  which 
is  reauired  and  often  repla,ce  some  of  the  grain  and  hay.  The 
application  .of  lime  and  superphospliate  has  increased  the  ajnount  of 
pasture  forage  and  has  improved  its  ouality  in  the  pastures  of  the 
humid  area.  Where  these  Pastures  have  been  overgraned  and  palatable 
grasses  replaced  by  weeds,  some  of  the  conservation  practices  applic¬ 
able  to  range  land  such  as  reseeding,  grazing  management,  and  contour 
furrov/ing  can  be  used  to  increase  the  desirable  pasture  forage. 
Extensive  surveys  and  studies  indicate  the  following  practices  are 
needed  on  graning  land: 

Dams  and  reservoirs  .  .  .  .  . 

Deferred  graning  . . . 

Springs  and  seeps  ...... 

Wells  for  livestock  ..... 

Pasture  improvement 

(reseeding)  ........ 

ITew  Pasture  and  range 

reseeding  .  .  ...  .  .  .  . 

The  supply  of  many  conservation  mater.iaJs  needed,  such  as  ohosphaie, 
cover  crop  seed,  lime  and  other  materials,  ha.s  been  insufficient  for 
recent  farming  needs.  A  major  reason  for  insufficient  supplies  has 
been  the  seasonal  purchasing  by  farmers,  lack  of  storage,  inability 
to  finance  year-round  operations , with  seasonal  sales  all  resulting 
in  seasonal  operations  on  the  part  of  producers.  To  make  additionaJ 
supplies  of  these  materials  available  to  farmers,  orders  and  contracts 
are  being  Planed  which  will  provide  t''8  producers  of  conservation 
materials  with  adeauate  "banklog"  orders  for  year-round  capanity 
production. 

The  importance'  of  a  conservation  material, .  such,  as  superphosphate, 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  example;  .  if  1,500,000  tons  of  12 
percent  superphosphate  were  put  on  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  73 
million  anres  of  plowable  pastureland  in  the  humid  areas,  it  would 
produce  -  enough  additional  feed  to  permit  an  increase  of  3>675»000 
in  the  number  of  cattle  pastured  or  supply  feed  eaui valent  to  l6S 
million  bushels  of  corn. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that,  as  a  genera.!  rule,  income  is  lowest 
on  farms  where  conservation  and  production  practices  are  needed  most. 
Even  though  total  fa.rm  income  is  higher  than,  in  recent  years,  a  very 
large  group  of  farmers  do  not  ha.ve  sufficient  income,  in  the  form  of 
ready  cash  when  needed,  to  finance  a  sufficient  number  of  conservation 


460,000 

325 » 000, 000  an  res 
25,000 
35.000 

4o ,.000, 000  acres 
77.000,000  a.cres 
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practices.  Tenants  and  shsxecroppers ,  ‘because  -of  their  turnover  in 
tenure  and  lack  of  credit  or  finances  at  the  time  of  initiation  of. 
a  practice,  often  do  not  evidence  interest  in  canrying  out  cohserva- 
tic^n  practices.  Host  of  the  practices  reouire  expenditure  of  funds 
or  other  resources  at  the  time  they  are  carried  out,  IFarmers  fre-: 
ouently  have  total : crop- losses  from  uncontrolla'ble  hazards  in  spite 
of  using  the  "best  practices.  This  causes  many  farmers  to  hesitate  to 
invest  in  practices  when  they  a,re  not  sure  they  themselves  will  "be  on 
the  land  to  receive  the  ‘benefits  from  such  practices.  The  offer  of 
assistance  through  the  agricultural  conservation  programi  assures 
farmers  that  a  part  of  the  origir.al  costs  or  ifvestments  will  he  re- 
imhursed.  •  ' 

There  is  need  for  the  largest  possihle  volume  of  naval  stores  thal  can 
he  produced  v/ithout  destroying  or  seriously  d^'maging  production  for 
future  years.  Present  high  prices  may  cp’use  overhleeding  of  pine  trees 
in  an  effort  to  reap  the  benefits  of  these  prices  through  an  over- 
expansion  of  production  if  a  positive  nav?=l  stores  progr^’m  is  not  in 
effect.  -  ..  . 

G-eneral  Flan:  The  language  under  this  item  in  the  19^4  Department  of 
Agriculture  Appropriation  Act  provided  for  the  formiilation  and  a^dminis- 
tralio.n  of  a,  194^  program  of  soil-huilding  and  soil  and  waler  conserva¬ 
tion  practices ,  the- tot  =1  expenditure  f  or  .vrhich  would  not  exceed 
$300 jOOOjDOO,  Practices  for  inclusion  in  such  a  program  have  been  for¬ 
mulated  vlth  the  assistance  of:  , 

(l)  county  and,  community  AAA  committees other  farmers,  and 
county  agricultural  workers,  ; 

.  (2)  State  -AAA -committees ,  : 

(3)  technical  committees  made-  up  of  State  college  agriculp 

tural  specialists  and  representatives  of  various  "Federal 
'■  and  State  agricultural  agencies.  ' 

The  county  and  State  recommendations  on  practices  were  combined  .into 
an  overall  national  program  after  giving-  caneful  consideration  to  each  ' 
practice  to  determine  whether  its  inclusion  in  the  program  could  be- 
expected  to  result  in  increased  production  in  1944,  ,  ■  .  '  ' 

The  approved  list  of  practices,  included  those  nractices  that  will' 

(1)  increase  yields  of  agricult-iiral  commodities  required  in  the. war 
program^  (2)  conserve  and  improve  soil  fertility,  (3)  promote  conser¬ 
vation  and  better  utilization  of  water,  (4)  conserve '  and  increase, range 
and  pa-sture  forage,  (5)  prevent  wind  and  water  erosion,  and  (6)  be  . 
significantly  influenced  in  volume  of  performance  by  inclusion  in  the 
program.  .  .  -  -  -  :  .  . 

State,  programs ,  develo-ped  in  "a,ccord^nce  with  the  above-prescribed  pro¬ 
cedure,  were  then  approved  within  the  limitation  of  the  national  pro¬ 
gram.  Because  of  the  varied  agricultural  conditions,  needed  practices 
will  vary  widely  from  State  to  State.  The  practice  included  in  the 
proposed  1944  program  which  are  the  most  important  by  areas  of  the 
country  are: 
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Corn  Belt 

East  Central, 

G-reat  Plains 

Northeast 


Cotton  Belt 


Pange  Area, 


Contour  cultir^catioiij  farm  drainage,  limint  , 
apnlica,tion  of  superphos-ohate,  green  raanune 
crops 

Li.ning ,  application  of  superphosphate,  ^^rinter 
cover  crops 

Water  conservation  and  practices  to  prevent 
v.dnd  erosion 

Liming,  application  of  superphosphate,  green 
manure  crops 

Winter  and  summer  cover  crops,  application 
of  superphospliate ,  terraxiig,  permanent 
pastures,  liming 

Development  and  conservation  of  X'^ater  on 
grazing  l3,nd,  gracing  management  ' 


Interraountain  ’  Cover  and  green  manure  crops,  phosphate  and 

and  liming,  protected  fallow  and  trashy  tillage. 

Pacific  Coast  weed  control,  renovation  of  perennial  granses 

and  le.gumes  ' 

Under  the  19^4  program,  it  ,  is  contemplated  tha,t  approximately  20  million 
tons  of  ground  limestone  will  he  a,pplied  hy  farmers.  Increased  use-  of 
limestone  permits  growing  larger  .acreages  of  leguminous:, crops  which 
provide  improved  livestock  feed  f>nd  increased  yields  of  other- crops  in 
the  rotation. 


There  follows  a  statement  indicating  the  ©mounts  of  limestone  applied 
on  fa,rms  in  the  United  States  for  the  years  1929-1942; 


Year' ' 

Applied  on 
farms  not 
participating  in 
AAA  program 

Applied  under 
-  AiiA  program 

1/ 

Total  amount  ap¬ 
plied  on  all 
fan.ms  ^ 

1929... 

Tons 

3,740,000 

Tons 

Tons 

3,740,000 

1930... 

3,500,000 

3,500,000 

1931... 

2,550,000 

■  - 

2,550,000 

1932... 

i,s4o,ooo 

-  -  - 

i,s4o,ooo. 

193^.. 

1,630,000 

'  -  - 

1,630,000 

19^4.  -. . 

2,430, 000 

-  - 

2,430,000 

1935... 

3,290,000 

_  _ 

3,290,000 

1935. . . 

2,690,000 

3,620,000 

6,3io,ooo- 

1937... 

1,810,000 

4,990,000 

■  '6,800,000 

193s... 

2,030,000  ' 

5,020,000 

7,050,000 

1939...- 

2,210,000 

5,790,000 

8,000,000 

1940. . . 

1,430,000  • 

12,000,000 

13,430,000 

1941. . . 

2,430,000 

13,520,000 

15  ,95P,000 

1942. . . 

2,000,000  * 

18,970,000 

20,970,000 

*  Estimated. 

ij  Tahula,ted  from  reports  of  performance. 

^  Bur  eau  of  jigricultural  Economics.  Compiled  from. reports  of  the 

national  lime  Association,  based  on.  agricultural,  conservation  program 
records,  county  agent  and  producer  surveys  and  estimates. 


Under  the  19^^  progrein' It  is  contemplated.  th?t  some  2-1/2  million  tons 
of  IS  percent  ■  superphosplipte  will  he  used  ahore  that  which  v.^ould  he 
used  in  the  absence  of  the  program.  Bjr  expanding  the  use  of  superphos¬ 
phate  large  increases  iii’ pro'duction  can  he  brought  about  with  very  little 
extra,  labor  or  equipment. 

There'  are  apnroximately  122  million  acres  of  cronla.nd  in  the  United 
Stades  on  which  contour  farming  strimcron-Ding  should  be  practiced  in 
order  to  obtain  'maximum  yields  and  to  reduce  erosion.  Contour  farmir^g 
and  intertilled  crops  will  increase  yields  from  ten  to  twenty  percent. 

In  the  South,  Pacific  Coast,  and  other  areas  where  land  lying  uncovered 
through  the  winter  is  an  erosion  problem,  cover  crons  have  proved  highly 
beneficial.  •  By  planting  a,  cover  crop  in  the  f.all,  after  the  season's 
commercial  crop  Ims  been  harvested,  land  is  protected  from  erosion  during 
the  winter.  In  the  spring  it  may  be  nlov.^ed  under  as  a  green  manure  crop. 

The , grov/ing.  of  leguminous,  crops  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  on  irrigated  land 
as  green  manure  crons  are  encouraged  to  give  soil  nrotection,.  supply 
organic 'liad.te.r, :  and. ‘incre'ess  soil  fertility.  It  is  estima.ted  that  ap- 
nroximadely  33  million  acres  should  be  nut  to  cover  crons  and  ap--''roxi- 
madcly  55  million  adres  to  green  manure  crons  :^nnu^lly  in  order  to- 
obtain  m.'='ximum  yields.  Yields  of  crons  following  green  manure  or  cover 
crons  will  be  increased  from  10'  to -40  nercent..  .Leguminous  cover  crops 
which  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil  are -to  be  esnecially  encouraged. ^ 

In  the  low  rainf  all  ■  areas  -  of  the  UPeat  Pi a.ins  .  and  .  Intermountain  area, 
conserva.tion  and  nroner  utiliza.tion  of  vj.ater  ■  is  . one  . of  '  the  most  urgently 
needed  nractices  to -increase  nroduction,  PPactices  under  the  program 
designed  to  assist  in  this  nroblem ■  include  construction  of  daras,  ponds, 
pnd  wells,  the  development  of  springs  s^iid  seeps ,.  contour  .furrowing , 

Eu.m.mer  .fadlo-wing,,.  and  other  .tillage  practices.  In  19^3  is  estimated 
that  13  million  acres  w^ere  sumx.ier  fadlowed. 

The 'xira-rtime  maximum --oroduCtion  canacity  study  indicates  that  there 
"sliouJ-d'  be  between  15  and  19- -million 'acres,  of  summer  fallov;  annuaUly 
in  the  subhumid  -  aiid  semi-arid  areas  in  order  to,  obta.in  ma.ximum  produc¬ 
tion  in  these  areas.  It  is .  important  that  this  a.creage  be  sui^nmer  fad- 
lowed  using  methods  vdiich  wrill  protect  the  lard  against  v/ind  and  water 
erosion.  Pronerly  nrotected  ' summer  f allox^r  i»;ill  give  greatly  increased 
yiel'ds  compared ‘to- methods  whlich  have  customarily  been  used  because 
they  bring  about  t'he  storage  of  '  adcdtiona.l  moisture  and  reduction  of 
x-;eed  growdh  and  'orotection  against  erosion. 

Ivind  erosion  control -practices  such,  as  border  planting,  the- leaving  of 
crop  residues  on  the  land.,  listing,  and  stri'ocrop'oing  are  encouraged  in 
the  G-rea.t  Plains  area  to  nrotect  crops  from  soil  blov/ing. 

Proper  utilization  and  management  are  the  rc;^!  bases  for  range  conserva,- 
tion  and  increased  emrhasis  is  being  placed  u-pon  this  phane  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  encour-^ging  range  men  to  execute  a  manage.ment  plan  prior  to  the 
grazing  season  so  tha,t  ample  provision  x-^ill  be  made  for  feeding  their 
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livestock  under  all  conditions. ■■••Conservp.ti on  measures  to  fit  the  needs 
of  each  particular  rpjiching  unit  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  eny 
practical  management  plan  v/hich  might  he  adopted.  Progress  has  been 
made  and  ii^ere  it  not  for  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  under  the  AAA 
program  to  encourage  ra,nchers  by  making  payments  for  conservation 
mea.sures  that  protect  and  conserve  the  range  resources,  the  number  of 
livestock  carried  on  the  range  vrould  not  have  been  as  great  an  durijng 
the  past  year,  Hov/ever,-  ra.nge  restoration  is  a-  slow  process  and  there 
is  still  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  education  and  mechanical  prac¬ 
tices  if  maximum  returns  a,re  to  be  expected  from  range  lands.  Since 
the  progr^^m  wan  initiated  many  conservation  practices  applicable  to 
grazing  land  have  been  carried  out,  but  the  following  practices  ha.ve 
made  the  greatest  contribution  to  range  restoration. 

Selected  Conservation  Practices  Carried  Out  on  Range  and 

Pasture  Land 


Practice 

Unit 

19^2 

program 

Total 

1936-19^2  programs 

natural  reseeding  pastures 
or  range  land  by  defer¬ 
red  grazing. . . . 

-tore 

19, 37s. 000 

148,962,000 

Artificial  reseeding  pas¬ 
ture  or  range  land, ...... 

Acre 

i»217,135 

9,5^6.397 

Drilling  of  wells . . . 

Fu.mber 

^,273  , 

26,272 

Dams  and  reservoirs, . . 

Uu.mber 

56,057 

336,217 

Sprint?  development . 

Humber 

2,212 

37,121 

Control  of  destructive 

plants . . 

Acre 

1,763.167 

13,321,243 

Approximately  95  million  acres  of  cropland  in  the  United  States  should 
be  terraced  in  order  to  prevent  erosion  and  to  assure  continued  pro¬ 
duction  from  this  land.  In  high  rainfadl  and  hilly  aneas  v/here  cultiva.- 
ted  row  crops  are  grown,  terracing  is  a  necessary  practice  if  the  soil 
is  to  be  retained  and  production  maintained. 

Tile  nnd  open  ditch  drainage  has  been  included  in  the  program  to  bring 
into  production  many  acres  of  potentially  high  productive  land  which 
is  now  relatively  unproductive  becan.se  it  is  improperly  drained. 

Practices  have  been  provided  to  improve  irrigation  syste.ms  and  methods 
which  result  in  more  efficient  use  of  irrigation  water. 
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lolt-k  Food  Production  Goals 

During  October  19'+3j  represent a,tives  of  the  ’jigricultural  Adjustment 
A^’encv  and  other  agencies  of  the  i'/ar  Food  Administration- met  in  e-ach 
State  with  State  USDA  V/ar  Boards,  State  college  agricultural  sioeciad- 
ists^  .commissioners  ,of .  agriculture- j  f  arm-- lead. ers-,  farmers  and  ranchers 
to  determine  the  19^4  goals  for  crops  arid  livestock.  Information  con¬ 
cerning  estimated  national  production  needs  and  production  facilities 
was -presented ‘mid  thoroughly  discussed  at  these  meetings., 

The  process' of  determining  goals  for  the  ^,02h  agricultural  counties 
included  meetings  vdth  counts^  AAA  committees,  counted  representatives  " 
of  ■ -other"  agencies  'and.' f  armers',  to  d.iscuss  estimated  national  needs 
^nd-  prod-uction  facilities  problems  such  as  farm  labor,  machi'nery  and  . 
fertilizer.  Saph  county  now  has  its- production  goads  for  1944, 

I'n  a,dditio-a,  eanh  county  and  community  committee  is  familiar  vrith  the 
nra.ctices,  conservation  materiads  and.  services,  and  other,  a.s  si  stance  . 
which  IS' 'available 'to  farmers  through  county  A-iA  offices  in  helping... 
them  to  meet  their  goals.  Under  the  plan,  local  farmer- community  com- 
mit.teemen  and.  county  comj:iittee.men  v.dll  e'-cpladn.tg  e'^.ch  of  the 'approxi¬ 
mately  6,000,000  farmers  of  the  nation  the  1944  production  need.s.  During 
this  period  each  farmer  v/ill  vrork  cut  his  plan  for  the  19-44  crop  year 
v.dth  the  aim  of  maJcing  the  grea.tes-b  contribution  .to.,  the.  nationad  goad*: 

At  the  same  ti.me  thai  the  farmer  committeeman  discusses  requirements 
and  goals,  he  will  also  point  out  the  adapted  conseriJ-ation  practices 
which  will"  increase  yields  and  .conserve  soil  . and  .v.^ader,  and  obtain  from 
the  farmer  information  regarding  his  need  for  materials  and  equipment. 

The  Uar  Food  Administrator  has  announced  .thg  .nattonal- -gpals. .v/hich  are 
a  total  of  ’S-tate  gocd-s  determined  at  these  Stade  meetings  vfhicli,  with 
existing  facilities,  v/ill  most  -nearly  meet  our  nadionad  agricultural 
requirements.  The  folloxfing  tables  set  forth  the  1944  goals  fqr  ma.Jor 
crops,  as  compared,  with  the  average  acreage  during  1937-1941  end.  the  . 
acreage  in  1942  and.  1943,  ^nd  1944  goals  for  livestock  and  livestock 
products  as  compared  v/ith.  the .  average.  ppoduQtlon  during- 1932— 1941  and 
the  1943  indicated  prod.uction, ,  ■  ‘ 


Comparison  of  1943  Indicated  and  1944  Goals  v;ith  Prior  Producti 
of  Certain  Agricultural  Commodities 
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PrOi~ress  ^.nd  Current  Progr?jn;  In  19^3,  T)rogr?jn  vras  designed  in  an 
effort  to  fulfill  the  responsioilities  of  e^riculture  in  the  war. 

Farmers  were  urged  to  produce  such  essential' crons' as  feoj'-'beans ;  peanuts, 
flax,  pota^toes,  'beans,  and  high-yieldiiog  feed  crops.  At  the  same  time, 
farmers  were  encouraged  to  produce  as  much  corn,  wheat,  and  rice  as  they; 
could  v/ithout  reducing  the  acreage  of  the  more  vita,l  war  crops.  Only  in 
the  case  of  to'bacco  were  marketing  quotas  continued  in  effect  through¬ 
out  the  year  and  then  only  to  check  undue  expan-sion  at  the  expense  of 
food  and  feed  crops. 


AAA  committeemen  discussed  na,tional  needs  for  commodities  with  fanmers 
and  explained  to  them  why  expansion  was  needed  in  particulan  crops.  On 
the  'basis  of  each  fanner's  experience  and  facilities  for  producing  dif¬ 
ferent  crops  and  livestock,  the  committeeman 'and  tHe  farmer  worked  out 
a  production  plan  for  each  farm  which  v/ould  result  in  the  maximum  con- 
trihution  of  the  farm  tov/ard  the  county?',  State,  and  national  goals.  In 
developing  this  production  plan,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the  crop 
rotalions,  the  equipment,  the  condition  of  the  cropland  and  grazing 
land  on  the  farm  as  well  as  previous  acreage  and  produetien  records 
availahle  from  past  programs.  The  completed  farm  plans  were  tabulaled 
'by  communities  and  counties  to  determine  if  contemplated  plantings 
were  adequate  to  reach  the  goals.  If  the  indicated  a.creage  or  produc¬ 
tion  for  any  vitally  needed  crop  or  livestock  v/as  substantially  short 
of  the  goal,  a  special  effort  v;ae  made  to  induce  farmers  to  increase 
their  intentions  in  this  pa/rticular  commodity. ■  •  The  success  of  this 
procedure  is  borne  out  by  the  increased  acreage  and  production  of 
vitally  needed  agricultural  commodities  in  v^hich  v/as  indica.ted  on 

the  farm  plans  early  in  the  year. 


Indica.tions  of  the  significant  production  increases  in  crops  and  live¬ 
stock  as  compared  v/ith  the  ten-year  average  1932-19^1  shovm  in  the 
follov/ing  talle: 

Acreage  and  Production  of  Specified  Crops  'll 

1932-41  Average  and  1943 


Crop 


Acreage  Harvested 

:  1943,  as 

Average:  :percent: 

1932-4i:  1943  :of  1932-  Unit 
:  :4l  Avg, 


Production 


■Average 

'1932-4i 


^1943  -as 

,  rpercent 


194.3  : 

of  1932- 

4l  Avg. 

1,000  : 

Percent 

076,159: 

130.9 

836,298: 

113.3 

143,867: 

112.3 

322,187: 

132.4 

52,008: 

365.6 

70,025: 

147.9 

11,47s: 

92.0 

87,264: 

119.1 

21,799: 

152.2 

10,870: 

415.4 

Corn . 

I'/heat,  all 

Oat  s. .  , . 

Banley. . 
Flaxseed 
Rice. . . . 

Cotton. . 

Hay,  all  tame 
Dry  Beans 
Dry  Peas. 
Soybeans , 
beans. . 
PeavUut  s. . 
Potatoes, 
Sv/eetpotatoes 


for 


w 


1 ,000  :  1,000  : Percent : 


94,511: 

54,572: 

35,979: 

11,120 

l,S04 

97s 

27.71s 

3b, 649 

1,706 

238 

2,948 

1,648 

3,131 

S33 


94,790: 

50,554: 

38,449: 

14,702: 

5,867: 

1,500: 

21,874: 

61,016: 

2,465: 

795: 


100.3 
92.6 

106,9 

132.2 

325.2 

153.4 

78.9 

107.7 

144.5 

334,0 


10,820:  367.0 
3,949:  239.6 
3,322:  106.1 
889:  106.7 


Bu.i 

Bu.; 

Su.; 

Bu., 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bales 

Tons 

Bags 

Bags 

Bu. 

Lb, 

Bu, 

Bu. 


:  1.000  : 

2', 349, 2-67: 3 

.  738,412.: 

1,018,783:1 

:  243,373! 

-i4,226: 

•  -47. 

.  12 
73,277: 
14,325: 
2,617: 


51,571: 

1,214,777:2 

363,332: 

69,291: 


195,762:  379.6 
,561,610:  210.9 
464,656:  127.9 
72.572:  104.7 


Sou.rcel  Burep.u  of  AgriculturpJ  Scononics  15^3  ■  Annu^^l  Suji'.:ary  of  Cror) 

Production. 
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Livestock  and  Livestock  Products:  Production  1932-^1 
ond  Indicated  13^'3  Production 


* 

Item  '  : 

Unit 

Average  :  1943 

1932-41  :  Indicated 

1943  Indicated 

as  Percent  of  Average 
1932-41 

iiilk,  nroduced  t 
on  farms . : 

million  Lhs. 

105,332  :  118,302 

112.3: 

I'lilk  cov/s,  ITo.’  : 

on  farms, . . . . : 

Thousand  Head 

25,363  ;  25,669 

101.2 

Million  Doz. 

3,079  :  4,516 

146.7 

Hens  and  Pullets'. 

Thousands 

375,782  :  487,089 

129.6 

Chickens  .  : 

. . . . 

(•Haised)*  .  . 

11 

6.5,6,464^  925,652 

i4i.O  ij 

Chicken  Broil-  i 

: 

ers  (iTo.  pro-t 

; 

224.0  y 

duced) . 

II 

110,9271/  248,576 

Turkeys  .  I- 

II  , 

•  ' 

26,588  ;  33,176* 

124.8 

Hogs  :  ,  So'ws  to  i 

• 

Farrow  in  } 

• 

• 

Spring. 

Thousand  Head 

7,4s8  ;  12,i4o 

162,1 

Hogs;  1  Sows -  to  > 

Farrow -ip  .'  '  : 

t 

• 

Fall . ■: 

It 

4',511':'  -8,515 

188.8 

Cattle,  and,  .  > 

• 

• 

Calves , Tot  =^1. 

'll  ■ 

68,478  :  80,800  ^ 

Sheep  and  Lamhs:: 

•  ;  • 

II 

52,601  :  55,089 

< 

» 

io4.7 

if  19.3T~^'.l  -rt-ve.rag'e.'.  ^  ^  • 

^  'Pr.elik.ino,ry;  indication  of  nuinter  bn  farms  Jan.  1,  1944. 


Since  the  passa^q’e  of  sections  J  to  I7  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domes¬ 
tic  dillotnent  Act  of  193'5,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  Ims  made 
assist^^ncc  available  to  all  farmers  in  all  narts  of  the  co-untry.  for  car¬ 
rying  out  .conservation  'oractices  on  their  farms.  A-onroximately  three- 
fourths  of  the:farmers  in  the  United  States  have  availed -themselves  of 
this  -assistance  and 'have  canried  out  needed  conservation  work  in  the  in¬ 
to  re  s_t  of  the  general  vrelf are- v/hich,  previously,  they  had  not  carried  out 
to  any  great  er.tent.  Ap-oroxim.ately  84  percent  of  the  cropland  and  65 
percent  of  the  grassing  ■  land  .in  the  country  narticipat ed  in  ^=11  phases  of 
the' 1942  AAA' program.  ,  '' 

Under  ,  the  1943  .agricultural .  conservation  program,  v/ith  the  increased 
need  for  food  crops,  many  of  which  were  highly  soil-depleting,  greater 
emphasis  than  ever  hefore  was  placed  on  the  carrying  out  of  soil-con- 
serving  practices  which  would  give  imi'nediate  increased  yields  and  keep 
the  soil  in  a.  high  state  of  fertility  for  production  in  future  years. 
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The  substantial  increase  in  volume  of  conservation  practices  that  has 
been  obtained  since  the  AAA  conserva,tion  prograjn  began  in  193 6  is 
evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  .the  programs,  as  indicated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table:  , 

OomiDarison  of  Progran  Practices  Carried  out  Under  the  Prograjn 

in  1936  with  1942  .  •  . 


Practice 


Unit 


Extent 

1936  S 


1942 


Application  of  Ma.terials: 

Ground  limestone  (or  equivalent,)... 

20^  superphosphate  (or  equiv-a-  ; 
lent ). . . . 

Green  manure  and  cover  croios. ....... 

ITew  seedings  of  legumes  and 

grasses. . . 

Erosion  control  and  pasture  im¬ 
provement  : 

Terracing . 

Contour  listing  or  furrowing.. . 

Protecting  summer  fallow . . 

Conto’ir  farming  intertilled  crops 
and  contour  seeding  sraall-gradn 

crops . . . 

Stripcropping  and  strip  fallov;- 

ing . . . 

Reseeding  of  pastures  or  range  land: 
.imtural  (by  deferred  grazing)^.,... 


Acre 

Tons 

2,210,211  . 
3,620,000  . 

10,765,042 

18,971,484 

Acre; 

Tons- 

Acre 

1,010,906 
121,000 
13.687,327  ^ 

8,001,626 

1,073,304 

17,342,697 

Acre 

30,297,031 

38,311,557 

Acre 

Acre 

Acre 

791.591 

1,292,776 

3,584,913 

896,720 

8,074,746 

14,105,479 

Acre 

— 

11,018,157 

Acre 

— 

S,4o4,459 

Acre 

36.847 

19,372.^83 

Increased  yields  per  acre  brought  about  by  conservation  fanning  promoted 
by  the  farm  program  is  one  important  reason  why  the  American  farmer  ha.s 
been  a.ble  to  accomplish  the  stupendous  task  of  feeding  our  armed  forces, 
supplying  our  ndlies  abroad  and  keeping  the  nutrition  of  the  American 
people  at  a.  higher  level  than  in  peacetime. 
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Index  of  Crop  Yields  and  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Agency  Soil-Building  Payments 

Specified  Periods 


Year 

Index  of 

Crop  Yields 
Per  Acre 

1/ 

1923-32  =  100 

Percent 

1919 

99 

1920 

109 

1921 

92 

1922 

100 

1923 

99) 

1924  . 

98) 

1925 

100) 

1926 

103) 

1927 

102(  100 

1928 

104) 

1929 

98) 

1930 

93) 

1931 

103) 

1932 

100) 

1933 

94 

1934 

81 

1935 

101 

1936 

88 

1937 

118) 

1938 

114) 

1939 

115) 

1940 

120 (  121 

Period  of  soil— 

1941 

122) 

building  practice 

1942 

136) 

program  operation 

1943  2/ 

124) 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  index  for 
28  crops. 

Preliminary, 


Taking  the  yields  of  orincipal  crops  during  the 
period  1923  to  1932,  as  100,  yields  during  the 
period  1937  to  1943  (the  years  during  which  the 
program  has  been  in  operation)  averaged  121*^, 
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Farmer  Committeemen 

The  committeeman  system  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  has  resulted 
in  the  *administr?tion  of  programs  by  local  .people  who  know  the  actual  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  county  and  community.  Thus,  the  farmer  freely  discusses 
his  problems  to  determine  what  -assistance  is  available  under  the  AM 
program.  The  adaptation  of  programs  to  local  needs  has  enabled  farmers  to 
use  these  programs  and  to  make  maximum  contributions  to  production. 

The  efficiency  of  the  farmer-committeeman  system  and  the  thoroughness  of 
its  representation  of  the  Nation's  farmers  are  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  direct  contacts  can  be  made  mth  every  agriciUtural  county  and 
commmity  in  the  Nation  mthin -tiventy-four  hours.  The  v/ork  of  the 
committeemen  at  the  "grass  roots"  has  been  an  outstanding  factor  in 
obtaining  increases  in  production  and  promoting  conservation  of  the 
Nation's  soil  resources. 

The  farmer  committeemen  provide  a  source  of  readily  available  assistance 
in  handling  locally  such  wartime  farm  production  problems  as  farm 
machinery  rationing,  off-higbAray  gasoline  allov-ances,  transportatation, 
and  farm  construction  applications. 

Under  this  system  the  county  committees  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency  have  individual  farm  records  and  quick  contact  -writh  all  farmers 
and  are  capable,  therefore,  of  giving  maximum  assistance  in  reaching 
production  goals,  Mthout  this  assistance,  the  record  production  of 
1942  and  1943  could  not  have  been  reached, 

(b)  Parity  Payments 

|170, 281, 000 


-170.281,000 


Appropriation  Act,  1944 
Budget  estimate,  1945  , 
Decrease  . 
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^POJ^CT  ST-^'TE’'^JT 


T’ro.iect 

1943 

(estimated) 

■  1944  : 

(estimated) ; 

1945. 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

:f’arity  payments  to  farmers 
■under  Section  303  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  193s  . 

I62, 516,000 

Expenses  of  county  agri¬ 
cultural  conservation  , 
associations  . 

6, 528, 880 

2,704,963 

820,000; 

1,000,000; 

-  0820,  OOC 

Administrative  expenses  . 

500,000 

500, 00( 

Allotments  and  transfers  to 
other  agencies  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  parity  programs 
(as  sho-wn  in  Budget 
schedules)  . 

436,453 

293,126: 

-  293,12^ 

Total  obligations, 
parity  program  . . . . 

172,186,296 

2,113,126^ 

500, 000 

-  1,613,12( 

■Prior  year  balances  avail¬ 
able  in  1943  . . . 

-4, 826,013 

-7,926,564 

-159, 741^310 

1 

1943  balance  available '.in 

1944 . 

1944  ap'propriation  obliga"!- 

ed  in  1943  . . . 

1944  ap'orooriation  available 
in  1945  . . 

r 

+7,926,564! 

+139,741,310! 

+  -  500,000: 

-  500,000 

-  7,926,56^ 

-159,741,31c 

-  1,000,00c 

Covered  into  Treasury  iji 
accordance  with  Public 

+  41, 64S 

Total  available  . 

-  265,943 

170,281,000; 

— 

-170,281,000 

Transfers  in  estimates  to 
other  appropriations  (as 
sho-wn  in  Budget 
schedules)  . 

+  265,943 

Total  estimate  or  appro¬ 
priation  . . . 

170,281,000; 

PECRSASE 


(1)  There  is  a  decrease  of  281,000  in  this  item  due  to  the  elimina¬ 

tion  of  parity  payments  on  the  1943  crops. 


~  ISS  - 


CHANGE  IN  L;iNaT.?;GE 

Inasmuch  as  the  estimates  include  no  provision  for  parity  parents,  it 
is  proposed  that  the  entire  language  for  this  item  be  deleted. 


Statement  of  O^rertime  Costs 


1943 

Est,  1944 

Est,  1945 

^.209, 725 

?P.32,179 

S68,795 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  ( appro¬ 
priated,  1943;  estimated  supple¬ 
mental,  1944;  and  included  in  budget 

e s timate ,  1943 ) 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months 
in  1943 )  . . 

• 

209,725 

132,179 

68,795 

Fote;  Overtime  costs  and  amounts  absorbed  include,  on  an  estimated  b^sis, 
an  allocable  portion  of  the  overtime  costs  shovm  in  the  Budget  schedules 
for  the  consolidated  accomit  "Administrative  expenses,  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Agency"  vhich  consists  entirely  qf  transfers  from  various  appropria¬ 
tions  a,nd  other  funds. 


GEilBEAL  STAIEiSl^ 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Approioriation  Act,  1943,  provided  in  part 
"***  the  Secreta,ry  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  such  additional 
commitments  or  incur  such  additional  obligations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  full  parity  payments  for  the  crop  year  1942  ***",  Pursuant 
to  this  authorization  an  amount  of  $170,281,000  was  provided  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1944,  to  liquidate  such 
commitments  and  obligations. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  is  now  making  payments  on  the  1942 
crop  of  corn,  wheat,  and  some  types  of  tobacco.  The  rates  of  such  pay¬ 
ments  are  the  amount  by  which  parity  price  for  the  commodity  for  the 
1942  crop  year  exceeds  the  sum  of  (1)  the  basic  loan  rate  or  the  averape 
farm^ price,  whichever  is  the  higher,  for  that  crop  for  1942,  and  (2)  the 
applicable  rate  of  payment  under  the  1942  agricultural  conservation 
program. 


The  rates  and  payments  on  the  1942  crop,  gpe  as  follo’vsr 


Commodity 

Unit 

Rate 

/Unount 

Corn 

Eu. 

7.2^5 

682,147,000 

■'■'■’heat 

Bu. 

13.7^ 

79,419,000 

Tobacco; 

Cigar  (41) 

Lb, 

Q,2<t  ) 

"Other  cigar 

(42-44,46, 

) 

) 

950,000 

51-55) 

lb. 

1,00  ) 

") 


(c)  Administrgtion  of  the  Sugar  Act  (Allotment 
>.  to  Agricultural  j^djnstment  i^gancy) 

This  T?udget  schedule  co'vnBrs  obligations  under  allotments  made  to  the 
.Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  for  makin?  oayments  to  producers  under  ■ 
Title  ITT  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  'Payments. are  authorized  by  the 
Sugar  Act  to  be  made  to  producers  ■  complying  mth  certain  conditions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  paying  of  fair  wage's  to  field  workers,  refraining  from 
employing  child  labor,  carrying  out  soil- conserving  practices,  and 
complying  mth  their  farm  alloime’nts  '(kncaTO  undeie  this  legislation  as 
proportionate  shares),  /ill  payments  are  made  through'  the  offices  bf 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  /gency  in  both  the  continental  United  States 
and  in  the  insular  possessions;  .  ' 

(d)  Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption  of 

.  •  Agricultural  Commodities  (Allotment  to  ■ 

Agr i-  cultur  al  A d j  us tment  ■  A ge ncy ) 

This  Uudget  schedule  reflects  obligations  under  an  allotment  made 
during  the  fiscal  year  1943  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  K^3ncY 
potato  and  truck  crop  payments.  These  payments  were  applicable  to 
Irish  potatoes  and  commercial  truck  crops  for  fresh  consumption  and 
were  made  on  the  acreage  of  90,^  of  the  farm  crop  goal  but  not  exceed¬ 
ing  the  larger  of  one  acre  or  20  percent  of  the  farm  crop  goal.  The 
acreage  for  each  crop  was  determined  on  a  planted  basis.  If  no  farm 
crop  coal  was  determined  for  Irish  potatoes  or  commercial  truck  crops 
and  more  than  2,7  acres  were  planted  to  the  crop,  the  farm  was  considered 
to  have  a  three-acre  goal  for  the  crop  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  payments. 

The  rates  of  payment  per  acre  were: 

Irish  potatoes  -  50  cents  per  bushel  times  the  nor.mal  Irish  potato 
yield  fcr  the  farm  >  ' 

Oofnmercial  truck  crops  -  fSO.OO  •  ;  '  A 

(e)  "forking  Funds  (Agricultural  Adjustment  Avency) 

This  Budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  advances  to  the  AgriciUtural 
Adjustment  /agency  pursuant  to  Section  601  of  the  Economy  Act  of  June  30, 
1932  for  services  performed  for  the  "'br  Eepartment, 

(f)  Administrative  Expenses,  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Agency 

This  Budget  schedule  reflects  obligations  against  the  appropriation 
account .  established  pursuant  to  Section  392(a)  of  the.  Agricultural 
i  djustmant  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  .and  covers  departmental  and  field 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Agricultural  .^bjustm.ent  Agency  in  carry¬ 
ing  out,  or  cooperating  in  carrying  out,  the  provisions  of  the  several 
Acts  in  connection  mth  which  its  personnel  and  facilities  are  utilized. 
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The  amounts  transferred  into  ’the  appropriation  account  are  within  the 
liinitations  established  for  administrative  expanses  under  the  several 
appropriations  from  which  such  transfers  are  made'. 

That  part  of  Section  392(a)  authorizing  the  establishment  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  account  is'  quoted  below: 

■’The  Secretary  of  the  Treasijry  is  authorized  and  ciracted  upon 
the  request  of  the  Sacretary  to  establish  one  or  more  separata 
appropriation  accounts  into  which  there  sh^ll  be  transferred 
from  the.  respective  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
several  Acts,  in  connection  mth  which  personnel  or  other 
facilities  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  are 
utilized,  proportionate  amounts  estimated  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  required  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  for 
administrative  expenses  in  carrying  out  or  cooperating  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  respective  Acts.” 

Personnel  and.  facilities  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  are  utilized 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  .Soil  Conservation  and  Epm.estic  ±\llot- 
ment  Act,  as  amended,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193S,  as  amended, 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937;  in  cooperating  in  carrying  out  pro'risions  of  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  -''nt,  certain  progr.ams  under  the  appropriation 
’’Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption  of  -agricultural  Commodities”;  and  in 
performing  functions  delegated  by  the  ^Aar  Food.  .Administrator,  Transfers 
have  been  made  to  this  account  from- -appropriations  provided  for  carrying 
out  these  programs  or  arising  from  activities  incident  thereto, 

( g )  Local  Administration,  Sec^  388,  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Act  of  1938 

This  Budget  schedule  reflects  obligations  against  the  appropriation 
account  established  pursuant  to  sections  3^8  and  392(a)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  covers  expenses  of 
county  agricultural  conservation  associations  in  carrying  out,  or  in 
cooperating  in  carrying  out,  pro-'-dsions  of  the  several  Acts  in  connection 
with  which  their  personnel  '^nd  facilities  are  utilized. 

The  committeeman  system  was  established  by  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and.- Dom-estic  Allotment  i\ct,  as  amended,  by  the  Congress 
which  recognized  the  necessity  for  such  a  far-reaching  program.  -  vdth 
both  immediate  and.  future  aims  —  to  be  administered  by  farmers  themr- 
selva  s • 

The  establishment  of  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  Aigri cultural 
Adjustment  Agency  upon  this  d'emocratic  foundation  carried  with  it  recogni¬ 
tion  that  farm  programs,  if  they  are  to  be  consistently  operated  for 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  largest  number  of  farm  people,  must  be 
under  the  supervision  of  farmers  whose  principal  concern  is  the  best 
interests  of  the  local  farm  population.  To  gu-^rantee  that -these  programs 
would  be  administered  in  the  interests  of  local  farm  people,  Congre'Ss pro¬ 
vided  that  county  and.  community  committeemen  shall  be  resident  farmers 
elected  to  their  positions  each  year  by  local  farm-ors. 
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In  addition  to  carrying  out,  or  cooperating  in  carrying  out,  programs 
formulated  under  the  several  acts  authorizing  the  utilization  of  local 
committees  of  farmers,  the  county  agricultural  conservation  associations 
are  cooperating  in  carrydng  out  many  functions  delegated  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Agency  by '“i'ar  Food  "dmlnistrator  ’  s  llemorandum  #31. 
These  functions,  for  ■’.'.’■hich  funds  are  transferred  from,  approori ^tion, 
’’Salaries  and  Fxpenses,  War  Food  Administration!',  constitute  assistance 
to  farmers  in  handling  locally  such  wartime  problsm.s  as; 

Farm  ma.chinery,  equipment,  and  supplies;  The  need  to  place  farm  machinery 
Vfhere  it-  can  be  used  to,  the  best  advantage  is  particularly  important  for 
two  reasons;  (1)  the  quantity  of  machinery  being  produced  is  less  than 
before  the  war,  and  (2)  the  demand  for  machinery,  particularly  the  labor- 
saving  types,  has  increased  tremendously  because  of  the  loss  of  labor  from 
farms.  In  connection  ’.Ith  farm  machinery  rationing,  county  committees  ajee 
called  upon  to;  , 

(1)  explain  to  all  potential  applicants  and  other  interested 
persons  the  rationing  program  and  the  reasons  therefor; 

(2-)  prepare  and  issue  purchase  certificates  or  letters  of  denial; 

(3)  inform  local  dealers  about  the  machinery  rationing  progr^^m. 
and  the  regulations  issued  in  connection  therewith,  and 

'  assist  them  in  filing  certain  types  of  reports; 

(4)  hear  and  act  on  appeals  of  indi-'ddual  farmers; 

(5)  promote  custom  and  exchange  use  of  existing  machinery; 

(6)  assist  farmers  in  preparing  applications  for  preference  ratings; 

(7)  assist  farmers  in  preparing  the  necessary  forms  to  obtain 
miscellaneous  farm  supplies  and  repair  parts; 

(8)  conduct  surveys  and  m.ake  reports  aath  respect  to  farm  machinery; 

(9)  maintain  records  and  assist  in  the  organization  of  machinery  and 
equipment,  exchanges  among  individuals  and  bstv.,resn  counties. 

In  general,  county  committees  are  called  upon  to  perform  such  functions  as 
are  necessary  to  properly  distribute  available  farm,  machinery,  supplies, 
and  equipment. 

Transportation ;  Co-unty  farm  transportation  committees,  composed  of 
representative  farmers-,  truckers,  and  farm  supply  services,  have  been 
appointed  by  and  operate  under  the  direction  of  AlA  -coanty  committees, 
with  the  chairman  of  tl:^  AAA  county  committee  servir),g  as  chairir'an  of 
the  transportation  committee.  In  connection  vith  lie  problem,  of  trans¬ 
portation,  county  committees  have  been  called  upon  to; 
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(1)  explain  to  farmers  and  interested  persons  the  farm  transporta¬ 
tion  program* 

(2)  assist  farmers  and  farm,  produce  haulers  in  oreparing  Certificates 
of  War  Necessity  and  re-'de'''''.''  same; 

(3)  assist  farmers  in  preparing  truck  applications; 

(4)  make  recommendations  on  applications  for  essential  off-farm 
gasoline  rations  and  tire  conservation  applications; 

(5)  assist  in  organizing  transportation  pools; 

(6)  organize  community  transportation  groups  and  assist  individuals 
mth  numerous  special  transportation  problems; 

(7)  make  recommendations  on  converting  steel— wheeled  tractors  to 
rubber  (this  is  of  considerable  importance  in  view  of  the  (- 
shortage  of  new  farm  machinery  and  the  resulting  need  for 
greater  custom  use  of  existinsr  machines.) 

Fertilizers  and  Insecticide s,;  Lim.itations  in  the  supplies  of  fertilizer 
and  insecticide  ingredients  have  necessitated  controls  in  production  and 
distribution.  County  committees  meet  mth  farmers  and  dealers  to  inform 
than  about  the  provisions  of  the  fertilizer  orders,  the  necessity  for 
ordering  their  fertilizers  early,  and  assist  farmers  in  preparing  their 
applications  for  fertilizer  which  are  to  be  filed  mth  the  dealer  Yrhen 
placing  orders. 

County  committees  keep  informed  on  the  fertilizer  situa.tion  in  their 
counties,  report  shortages  to  the  State  Comm.ittee,  ^nd  report  violations 
of  orders.  The  committees  also  keep  farmers  inform.ed  ^bout  supplies  of 
insecticides,  and  the  use  of  substitutes. 

Farm  Construction;  Approval  m.ust  be  obtained  for  the  construction  of 
all  new  buildings  with  certain  minor  exceptions.  In  connection  with 
farm  construction,  county  committees 

(1)  explain  to  farmers  the  farm  construction  program  and  the 
reasons  therefor; 

(2)  assist  farmers  in  preparing  applications  and  filling  out 
priority  forms  for  materials  and  items  (this  involves  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  necessitates  the  county  office's  keeping  up 
to  date  on  all  forms  and  the  proper  channeling  thereof)  for 
which  ■’’rP'R  forms  are  required; 

(3)  remew  and  transmit  applications  to  the  State  office  or  issue 
letters  of  denial; 

(4)  review  appeals; 

(5)  conduct  surveys,  prepare  reports,  etc. 
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County  committ^3s  ^uthorizsd '  to  considor  am'ire’ncy  construction. 
n33ds  Pnd  .pr^nt  ‘^pprov'^1  undsr  C3rt-in  circurr.stpnccs.  Included  in 
this  cpt3.pory  for  axpmnlo,  prc  fire  ^nd  tornado  cssas  ^nd  c9S3S  whsra 
immodi^ta  construction  of  stor^g?  f^cilitias  is  nasdad  to  pvoid  loss 
of  crops  or  stock. 

In  addition  to  tha  abova,  county  committaas  parform  functions  in  connac- 
tion  with  tha  issuance  of  lumbar  prBfaranca  rating  cartificatas,  slough- 
tar  and  food  permits  and  cartifications,  cannar  and  procassor  carti- 
ficationsj  coppanvira  quotas,  salvage  cam.paigns,  purchase  and  price 
support  programs,  and  obtaining  naedad  supplies  of  protein  faads,  wheat 
and  corn,  etc.  Genarally  spaaking,  county  committaas  assist  the  farmers 
in  tha  solution  of  any  farm  problems  that  may  arisa, 

(h)  Payments  for  Agricultural  id.lustmant 

This  Budoat  schedule  covers  obligations  incurred  during  tha  fiscal  j^'ear 
1943  (from  July  !  to  Dacemibar  2,  1942,  inclusive)  for  administrative 
expanses  in  the  settiamant  of  claims  and  "accounts  arising  in  connection 
vith  tha  liquidation  of  moral  obligations  incurrad  under  tha  production 
adjustment  programs  initiated  under  authority  contained  in  section  12(b) 
of  the  ■  gricultural.  .adjustment  '  ct  of  }l?j  12,  1933y-  -?i^d  which  ware  in¬ 
validated  by  the  Suprama  Court  decision  in  tha  c^se  of  Uni tad  States  vs. 
■Sutler. 

Pursuant  to  ’^ublic  laxm  589,  77th  Con'grass,  approved  June  5,  1942  a 
total  of  '*^2^0,532  h^s  baan  covarad  into  tha  Surplus  Fund  of  tha 
Traasury. 

(i)  ddm.inistrativa ,  Fxpansas,  "^'-^/mants  for 

gr  i  c  ul  t  ur  1  d  j  u  s  tm  .an  t 

This  Budget  schadula  reflects  obligations  under  tha  ^25,000  raaoproori- 
ated  by  "^ublic  law  589,77th  Qongrass,  approved  June  5,  1942,  from  the 
unobligated  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  ^296,185, 000  provided  by 
tha  Act  of  February  ll,  1936,  for  administrative  expanses  in  connection 
with  tha  settiamant  of  claims  and  accounts  incidant  to  tha  agricii)_tur''l 
adjustment  programs  in  effect  prior  to  January  6,  1936,  under  the  I'.gri- 
cultura.l  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  s.s  amended,  and  related  l3^^isl''tion, 

( i )  Salaries  and  Expenses,  gricultural  'djustmant 

A  dministr r  tion 

This  ■'^udffat  schedule  raflacts  the  allotments  and  tr-'^nsfars  to  othar 
•agencies  of  tha  rep"rtm.ent  from  the  unobligatad  bal'^nca  of  tha  sum 
of  ^100,000,000  appropriated  in  accordance  ■"'dth  tha  provisions  of 
Section  12(a),  title  I,  of  the  ct  of  }lp.j  l2,  1933.  Undar  authority 
contained  in  tha  gricultural  Aippropriation  Axt,  allotments  and 
transfers  are  mada  from  this  fund  to  International  Production  Control 
Committees,  and  to  the  .Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  ’’Karkating  ..grea- 
mants,  hog-cholera  virus  and  serum'’*  Det-'^i'l  ad  shidu3.es  of  obligations 
for. these  two  items  appear  in  the  Budget  under  the  titles  of  the 
respective  agencias. 
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(k)  BmprgSncy  Fund  for  tho  PrisidGnt,  Ngtionjl  D3fens3, 

(i\llotn3nt  to  .■..gricultur3)(ApriC'u2t'ar'"l  .Hd.iustTri3nt 

A^ancy) 

This  Budget  schedule  for  1943  covers  the  unobligated  bsl^^nce  of  the 
sllotment  mrde  to  the  'gri culture!  djustmsnt  gency  for  paynent  of 
travel  '^nd  soecial  per  diem  allowances  in  connection  vmth  decentrali¬ 
zation  of  employees  from  'leshingtoh  to  various  points  in  the  field. 

This  Budget  schedule  for  1944  covers  the  un^'lTotted  b^l'^nce  of  150,000 
of  the  allocation  of  11,800,000  m.ade  to  the  ’Bar  Food  ‘  dministrstion 
for  administering  the  Fairy  Feed  Bjiynant  Bfogram  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  Since  the  budget  schedules  were  'orepared  this  "50,000 
balance  h^s  been  allotted  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
cover  the  cost  of  printing  certain  forms  required  for  the  program. 

The  program,  in  the  field  is  being  administered  by  the  I^AA  through  its 
State  offices  and  the  County  Agricultural  Conservation  Associations, 

The  remaining  ;|1,750,000  was  tr-^nsf erred  to  Al-A.  in  connection  with 
thi-S  activity,  '1.36,000  to  ’bidministrative  Expenses,  .;Agri cultural 
Aidjustnent  Aigency”  for  State  expenses,  and  11,614,000  to  "Local 
A.dministration,  Section  388,  Agricultural  a  djustment  ..ct  of  1938"  for 
county  expenses, 

(1)  Foisture  Content  and  drade  Determinations  for  Commodity 

Credit  Corporation 


This  Budget  schedule  reflects  obligations  for  administrative  expenses 
of  the  A.gri cultural  Adjustm.ent  'gency  in  inspecting,  sampling,  grading, 
sealing,'  testing,  and  other  arork  incident  to  the  storing  of  gr-'in  and 
potatoes  and  making  loans  thereon  under  the  commodity  loan  programs. 

Since  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  has  in  its  field  offices 
equipm.ent  and' facilities  for  making  the  moisture  tests  which  are  the 
final  factors  in  determing  grades  and  loan  eligibility  of  the  harvested 
crop  offered  as  collateral  security  for  loans,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  -vails  itself  of  such  services,  facilities  and  personnel  in 
accordance  Tdth  section  302(i)  of  the  .'gri cultural  ..djustm.ent  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended. 

Funds  are  advanced  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  payinm  obli¬ 
gations  incurred  by  the  gid cultural  djustm.ent  gency  in  rendering 
these  services,  which  funds  are  deposited  to  a  trust  receipt  a  ccount  and 
appropriated  therefrom  to  the  trust  expenditure  account  "m.oistTure 
Content  and  Grade  Determinations  for  Commodity  Credit  Coroor -tion" . 

(m.)  Indemuiity  Fund,.  County  ssociations 

This  Budget  schedule  covers  assessments  made  aLg-.einst  the  county  agri¬ 
cultural  conservation  associations  to  insure  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  county  agricultiiral  conservation  association,  ajid  any 
other  agsncies  or  persons  deem.ed  by  the  A  gri  cultural  ..'adjustment  ...gency 
to  be  entitled  to  reimbursemient  for  losses  of  m.oney  or  any  other  pro¬ 
perty  caused  by  negligence  or  willful  m.alfeasance  of  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  association,.. 


(..n)  L^distributed  Cotton  .  dj.ustmBnt 

-  -;';7  -  p-gyp-3y^-fcs  - 

This  Budget  schedule  covers  1935  cotton  price  rdjustment  payments 
which  could  not  be  peid  to  persons  entitled  thersto  by  the  trustees 
Tfho  received  the  payments  under  such  program. 

(o)  Processing  Taxes,  Sug^r,  Puerto  Rico 

This  ,Bud(?et  schedule  covers  taxes  collected  from,  the  processing  of 
sugarc-ne  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  held  ^s  a  sep'^rate  fund  to  be  used 
and  expended  for  the  benefit  of  .agriculture  ^s  the  Secret- ry  of 
Agricultujre,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  shall  direct, 

(p)  Processing  Taxes,  cu.g^r,  Hav;aii 

This  T>adget  schedule  covers  .-texes  collected  from  the  processing  of 
sugarcane  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  held  as  a  separate  fund 
to  be  used  and  expended  for  the  benefit  of  A.gricultiire  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  mth  the  approval  of  the  .'President,  shall 
direct. 

(q)  Proceeds,  Distilled  Spirits  Industry,  Parity  Payments 

This  Budget  schedule  covers  funds  collected  under/Marketing  Agreement 
No,  27,  entered  into  by  cert^^in  members  of  the  distilled  soirits 
industry  and  the  Secretary  of  griculture  (Sections  2  and  Act 
Ifay  12,  1933,  4B  Stat.,  -do,  31-41;  U.S.C.,  Title  5,  Sections  601- 
621). 


STATST^S^TT  of  o^t.ig  ttons  under 

■  .  : 'OTPLEf-^ENT  I  FUNDS  - 


Tt3m 

' Gbiigations 

1943 

Estimated.  .  ;  Ssi^i.mated 

obligations  ;  obligations 
•  1944- :  s  1^45 

.dministrstion  of  Sup:sr 
Act;  For  conditional  pay- 
rents  to  sugar.,  growers 
under  Title  TIT  of  the 
Sue'^’r  .;,ct . j ......... . 

Exportation  and  Domestic 
Consumption  of.  Agricul- 

tural  Commodities;  For 
production  payments  on 
potatoes  and  commercisl 
truck  croos . . . 

^^55;  359, 282 

■  ;  J 

753, 0911036  •  ^  ^•^,317,665 

33,750,000 

■  ■  •  -At 

Working  Funds,  Agri'cultur- 

al  /idjustment  Agency 

(Advances  from.  War  Dept,' 

■  ■; -.r-— 7A  ■  ....A:' 

Indexing  and  prepara- 

■  ■■■•■;  ■  -  ■-  ..  A  _ 

tion  of  serial  photo- 

■Traohs  for  mosaics  and 

charting  pufnoses  for 

.'nny  ir  Force . 

-  — 

55,000- ; 

i. 

Preparation. of  Photo- 

graphic  reproductions 

*PnT*  T?Tlm'T.T  — 

brary.  War  Department 

— 

33,000  ; 

Preoaration  of  Link 

' 

Trainer  Mosaic  Strips 

■  195,000 

Tot^l,  ’^k)rkin?  fmds 

195.000 

88.000;  ’  --- 

Payments  for  Agricultural 

"djustment;  Administra-^ 

time  expense^  in  settle- 

ment^  of  claims  in  con- 

nection  •'.mLth  programs 

initiated  under  section 

12(b)  of  Agricultural 

'djustment  Act  of  12, 

1933. . 

3,490 

-  .  -  - 

ft 

% 

Obli gations  ; 

Estimated  ; 

Estimated 

Item  * 

obligations  ; 

obligations 

1943  ; 

1944  ; 

1945 

• 

Administrative  Expense,  : 

• 

ft 

• 

Payments  for  .-...gri  cultural; 

Adjustment:  Administra-r 

« 

« 

• 

tive  expenses  in  settle-; 

ment  of  claims  incident  : 

-  i 

*  '  -v- 

to  agricultural  adjust-  ; 
ment  programs  in  effect  ; 

* 

prior  to  January  6,  193^; 

90  : 

■  ■  ^4,910  ; 

•  5 

Emergency  Fund: for  the  ; 

5 

.  9 

ft 

S 

■President,  National  De-  : 

4^-;  '  S 

fensa;  Expenses  in  con-; 
nection  with-  decentrali-: 

■  ’  '  '  ;  - 

z  at  ion  of  employees,  from; 
Washington,  :D.C,  to  vari; 
ous  points  in  the  field  ; 

730  ; 

ft 

• 

Moisture  Content  and  Grade; 

Determinations  for  Com-  ; 

modify  Credit  CorporatLor^ 

Expanses  of  inspecting,  ; 
sampling,  grading,  seal-; 
ing,  testing,  and  other  ; 
work  incident  to  storing; 
grain  and  potatoes  and  ; 
making  loans  thereon  ; 

under  the  Commodity  loan; 
program .  : 

7.645  1 

ft 

« 

ft 

• 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

• 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

6,495  : 

6,495 

Indamnity  Fund,  County 
ssoci.ations;  Raimburss- 
mant  to  Unitad  Strtas 


and  other  -  agancies  or  t 
persons  for  losses  causr^j 
ed  by  negligence  or  wiUrt 
ful  mslfaa sauce  by  an  • 
employee  -of  the  county  : 
agricultural  conservaticn: 
as  soc  1 tions  ••••••••««•  s 
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350 


350 
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/ 

Item 

Obligations 

1943 

•  ■J^stirnated 
!  oblig-ations 
:  1944 

Istiraated 

obligations 

1945 

Undistributed  Cotton  Price 
id.justmc-nt  Pejmients: 
Cotton  price  adjustment 
oayments  uiiich  could  not 
be  paid  to  persons  en¬ 
titled  thereto  by  the 
trustees  who  received 
the  oa^/ments  under  such 
program  . . . 

1.647 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

1,000 

1,000 

Total,  Oblip-ations 

under  supolem.entsl 

funds  . . . 

69,315,002 

53,811,791 

51,325,510 
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FEDERAL  CROP  IHSURAITCS  ACT 


(a)  Administrat'iYe  and  Operating  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  194U  . . .  $J)^^00,0C)0 

Budget  estimate,  19^5  . .  5 » 997 » ^^33 

Increase  . . . . . -f  2,^497,433 


PROJECT  STATE!  tEiTT 


Project 

1944  . 

( estimated.) 

1945 

( estimated) 

.Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  field  offices; 
Au'oroval  of  "ba-ses  for  crop 
insurance  yield  and-pre- 
nium  rates  in  individual 
counties;  and  accounting  ; 
for  an.d  verification  of 
premiuns  collected  and  • 
indemnities  paid . . 

$795,703 

$696,206 

$765,577 

+$69,371  (1) 

2,  Storage  costs  and  other 
direct  expenses  incident 
to  the  acquisition,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  sale  of 
connoditv  reserves  (except 
transportation)  . 

210,501 

50,000 

-  50,000  (2) 

3-  General  administration, 
program  planning  and 
direction,  -and  supervision 
of  purchase,  storage,  and 
sale  of  conmod.ity  reserves 

549,00s 

1v36,52S 

655., 077 

+  218,555  (3) 

Covered  into  Treasury  in 
accordance  with  Public 

Lavr  674  . . . . 

42,537 

—  — . 

—  — 

Allotm.ent  and  continuing 
transfers  to  other  appro¬ 
priations  and  departments 
(as  shovrn  in  Budget 
schedules)  . 

4,909,524 

1,817,272 

4,576,779 

+2,759,507(4) 

EstinatedL  savings,  unobli¬ 
gated.  balance  . . . 

1,820,639 

500,000 

-  500,000  (5) 

■^ota.l  8.vailable  . . 

2,327,512 

3,500,000 

5.9C7.W 

+2.^7,433 

Transfers  in  prior  year 
estima.tes  to  other  a.ppro- 
pria.tions  (as  sho>m  in 
Bud.get  schedules)  . 

+245,042 

Total  estimate  or  aooro- 
oriation . 1". . 

2,572,954 

3,500,000 

5,997,433 
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IiTCHEASES  AlID  DECmSSS 


In  accorda.nce  with  the  19^^  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,  the  vrork  of 
the  federal  Cron  Insurance  Corpors,tion  during  the  fiscal  vear  1944  ha^s 
heen  directed  to  the  liquida.tion  of  insurance  contracts  on  wheat  and 
cotton  crops  planted  prior  to  July  ^>1,  1943.  Ihe  1945  Budget  estinate 
-oro'''-ides  for  the  reinstatement  of  the  crop  insurance  program  effective 
’■dth  the  1945  crop  year,  for  this  purpose,  a  net  increase  of  $2,497,433 
is  requested,  and  is  explained  hy  projects,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $69,371  under  the  project  "Bederal  Crop  Insura.nce 

Corporation  field  offices:  Approval  of  Bases  for  crop  insurance  yield 

and  preniura  rates  in  individual  counties;  and  axcounting  for  a.nd  verifi¬ 

cation  of  premi\ims;  collected  and  indemnities  'oaid. " 

This  project  covers  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Corporation’s  hra.nch 
offices  located  at  Chicago,  Illinois;  Denver,  Coloraxlo;  Birmingham, 
Alahama;  and  Dallas,  Bexas.  These  offices  are  responsihle  for  the 
approval,  processsing  and  recording  of  insurance  transactions  originated 
hy  the  Countj?-  Agricultural  Conservation  Committees  of  the  Agriculture,! 
Adju'stment  Agency  in  their  contacts  vdth  farmers.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1944  they  have  heen  engaged  in  the  liquidation  of  1943  crop  year 
insurance;  that  is,  the  computation  and  recording  of  premiums,  and  the 
auditing  and  paying  of  indemnity  cla,ims  on  such  insurance. 

As  a  result  of  the  limitation  in  the  194^'-  Act,  branch  office  personnel 
has  heen  reduced,  particularly  in  employees  engaged  in  the  verifica¬ 
tion  and  approval  of  premium  rates  and  yields.  Prom  July  to  December 
1943,  field  personnel  were  reduced  from  3^4  to  23I,  a  reduction  of 
93  employees. 

Ina,smuch  as  the' estimate  for  1945  is  ha,sed  on  the  continixat ion  of  the 
crop  insurance  program,  it  will  he  necessary  to  restatf  branch  offices 
to  the  extent  needed  to  renew  normal  operations.  However,  the  1945 
estimate  does  not  provide  a  full  complement  of  personnel  for  the 
anurova.l  and  pa.yment  of  indemnity  claims,  since  due  to  the  lapse  of 
the  1945^-  program,  claims  I'rill  not  he  submitted,  in  a,ny  material  number 
until  the  1946  fi  seal  year. 

The  1945  estimate  is  $30,126  less  tha.n  the  a-ctual  ohliga.tions  incurred 
during  the  1943  fiscal  year,  a  full  program  year.  This  is  ma^inly 
a.tt-rihutahle  to  an  estimated  duccrease  of  50.4  m.an  years  in  persona,! 
services  amounting  to  $71, 73^,  ■'■^hich  is  partially  offset  'by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  overtime  pay  of  $42,292.  The  decrease  in  personal:  services 
of  $71,736  is  due  to  the  fact  tha,t  a  full  complement  of  personnel  will 
not  he  reauired  to  process  indemnity  claims  in  1945. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $50,000  und.er  the  project  "Storage  costs  ajid.  other 
direct  exrpenses  incid.ent  to  the  acquisition,  maintenance,  and  sale  of 
commoddty  reserves  (except  transportation) . " 

To  avoid  loss  from  rising  prices  d.uring  the  period  between  fixing  the 
prices  for  premiums  a,nd  fixing  the  prices  for  induemnities,  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  acouires  wheat  and.  cotton  stoclcs  at  the  maturity  dates  of  notes  to 
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the  extent  of  connodity  preniuras,  plus  the  excess  of  indemnities  over 
premiums ,  As  indemnities  are  paid,  commodity  stocks  are  sold  hy  the 
Corporation  in  the  amount  of  the  commodity  indemnities  liquidated.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  lapse  of  the  19^4  program  yea.r  no  price  protection  activities 
will  he  required  in  the  1945  fiscal  yea.r. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $218,555  under  the  project  '^General  atoinistra.tion, 
program  planning  a.nd  direction,  and  supervision  of  purchase,  storage,  a.nd 

sa.le  of  commodity  reserves. " 

Beginning  with  the  1944  fiscal  year,  actuarial  work  and  development  of 
procedures  ^'^as  discontinued.  As  a  result,  the  personnel  of  the  Head- 
qua-rters  Office  of  the  Corporation  was  reduced  from  l46  to  jG  from  July 
to  Becemher  1943i  reduction  of  JO  employees. 

l^ith  the  continup.tion  of  the  crop  insurance  lorogram,  after  the  la,pse  of 
the.  1944  program  year,  it  is  estimated  that  an  increa-se  of  $21S,555 
he  required  to  prepare  and  atoinister  this  project  in  the  fiscal  year  ■ 
1945,  Bhis  increase  is  attributable  primarily  to  the  restoration  of  the 
crop  insurance  program  in  1945. 

The  1945  estimate  is  $106,069  in  excess  of  the  actual  obligations  in¬ 
curred  during  the  1943  fiscal  year,  a  full  program  year.-  This  is  almost 
.entirely  due  to  an  estimated  increase  of  S.8  nan  years  in  personal 
services  amounting  to  J)22,712>  an  increase  in  overtime  pay  of  $42,065, 
and  an  increace  in  the  estimate  for  printing  and  binding  of  $39»66S* 

Due  to  the  lapse  of  the  program  in  1944  and  the  consequent  discontinuance 
of  actuarial  development  ^-crk,  additional  funds  for  personal  services 
will  be  required  in  1945  to  bring  the  actuarial  history  up  to  -date  so 
tha.t  appropriate  ‘revisions  can  be  na.de  in  insured  yield.s  and  premium 
rates.  .  • 

The  program  forms. of  the  Corporation  are  practically  axhaustedw  Ho  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  from  the  Coiporation ’ s  funds  for  printing  and  binding 
expense  for  the  1944.^  fiscal  year.  It  is  estimated  tha.t  the  coct  of  re¬ 
quired  forms  in  1945  will  amount  to  $40,000. 

(4)  A  net  increase  of  $2,759,507  for  transfers  to  agencies  cooperating  and 

assisting  the  Corporation  consisting  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  S2, 761,100  in  the  1945  estimates  over  t^.e  fisca^l  year 
1944  to  renew  insurance  activities  performed  by  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Agency  for  the  Corporation.  These  functions  consist  of  the  field 
.  work  carried  on  in  the.  States  and  Counties  involving  the  selling  of 
insurance,  determination  of  insured  acreage,  adjusting  of  losses,  and 
other , related  duties  uerformed  under  regulations  and  procedures  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Corporation. 
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There  is  a  decrease  of  $323>^79  in  the  amoimt  proposed  to  he  transferred 
to  this  Agency-  in  19^5  compared  vrith  the  actual  obligations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1943,  a  full  program  year.  This  decrease  is  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  these  insurance- activities  in  the  1945  fiscal  year 
will  pertain  mostly  to  the  1945  crop  year  program, 

(b)  A  decrease  of  $1,593  in  transfers  required  by  the  Treasury 
Department  for  the  issuance  and  clearance  of  checks  and  deposits 
of  funds . 

(5)  Estimated  savings  of  $500,000  in  1944  Appropriation. 

The  foregoing  increase  and  decreases  indica.te  a,  net  increase  of 
$2,997,433  in  estimated  obligations  in  1945  above  1944.  However,  due 
to  an  estimated  saving  of  5500,000  in  1944  resulting  from  a  present 
determination  tha,t  funds  appropriated  in  1944  ''dll  exceed  requirements 
in  1944  for  liquidation  of  existing  insurance  contracts,  the  net  in¬ 
crease  in  1945  above  the  1944  appropriation  is  only  $2,497,433* 

CHAITGS  liT  LAFGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  la^ngnage  of  this  item  as 
follows  (nevr  la,ngua,ge  underscor-ed,  deleted  matter  enclosed  vdth  brackets): 

Administrative  and.  operating  expenses:  For  operating  and  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  under  the  Eedera.l  Crop  Insurance  Act,  approved  February 
16,  193s,  as  amended  (7U.S.C.  150l4l5lS[;  55  Stat.  255-256]), 
[$3,500,000]  $5 , 997 , 433,  including  the  employment  of  persons  and. 
means  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and.  elsewhere,  printing  and  binding, 
purchase  of  lawbooks,  books  of  reference,  periodicals,  a.nd  newspa.pers 
[:  Pro-^ddi-ed,  That  no  pa,rt  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used  for  or 
in  connection  with  the  insurance  of  wheat  and.  cotton  crops  planted, 
subsequent  to  July  3I,  ^943,  or  for  any  other  purpose  except  in 
connection  i-dth  the  liquidation  of  insurance  contracts  on  the  wheat 
andt  cotton  crops  planted  prior  to  July  3I,  1943]* 

The  elimination  of  the  proviso  prohibiting  the  insurance  of  wheat  a.nd 
cotton  cro-DS  planted,  svibsequent  to  July  3I,  1943,  is  necessary  to  continue 
the  crop  insurance  nrogra.m  effective  i-dth  the  1945  crop  year. 

The  appropriation  langua,ge  proposed,  for  fiscal  yea.r  1945  .maJces  no  a.tternpt 
to  d.efine  the  status  of  3~ys^"^  contracts  executed  prior  to  July  12,  1943, 
since  it  is  believed  that  they  were  terminated,  by  the  provisions  of  the 
1944  Agricultura.l  Appropriation  Act  an'^  tlmt  it  vrould  be  d.esirable  to  rnakre 
future  insurance  a.vailable  only  under  new  contracts.  If  such  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  intent  of  the  Congress,  it  ^rould.  seem  advisa.ble  to  clarify 
the  status  of  these  contracts  by  inserting  an  a.ppropria.te  proviso  in  the 
langu.age  of  the  1945  a.ppropriation  a.ct. 
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statement' -of  Ov’ertimQ  Costs 


;3st.  1944  ;  Sst,  19U5 


Overtime  a'bsor'bed . . . 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  (appro¬ 
priated,  19^3;  estimated  supplemental, 
1944;  and  included  in  iDudget  , 
estimate,  1945)  . . 


Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months 
in  1943)  . . . . . . 


$21S,021  :  $217,155  t  $217,155 


113, gPg 


21g,021  ;  217.155  :  330.963 


Kote;  Overtime  costs  and.  amounts  ahsorhed  Include,  on  an  estimated  "basis, 
ah  allocable  portion  of  the  overtime  costs  shown  in  the  Budget  schedules 
for  the  coneolicated  account  ’’Administrative  expenses.  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Agency"  which  consists  entirely  of  transfers  from  various  appropria¬ 
tions  and  other  funds* 

VroPK  Ul'IDBR-  THIS- APPHOP'BUTIOH 

Objective;  -To  provide  protection  to '  ■'■^heat  a.nd  cotton  farmers  hy  offering 
all-risk  insurance  against  natural  production  hazard.s. 

Problem  and  Significance;  The  reinstatement  of  the  crop  insurance 
program  after  the  lapse  of,,  only  one  year,  during  T«hich  the  necessary 
operations  of  the  Corporation  have  been  mintained,.  will  make  it  possible 
to  operate  the  program  ^dth  a  minimum  of  loss  in  operating  efficiency  and 
interruption  in  the  continuity  of  the  records.  '  , 

Although  the  program  v/as  discontinued  for  1944,  the  soundness  of  the 
princinle  of  crop  insurance  or  the  need  for  crop  insurance  by  farmers 
Ims  not  been  ouestioned.  ..The  existing  program  ^^ras  auestionedprin- 
cina.lly ■  on  tvro  points;  i.e.,  tha.t  losses  had  materially  exceeded... 
premiums,  and  tha,t  crop  insurance  vras  not  carried  by  thcr  majority,  of 
farmers.  ■  ,  '  ..... 

Insura.nce  losses  were  higher  than  originally  contemplated.  Clia-nges 
Ir’ve  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  remedy  this  situation  as  experience 
sho’-red  '''here  correction  v'a.s  needed.  These  improvements  a,s  they  apply 
d*  wheat  insurance  include  among  others '(l)'  the  . use  of  a  3“*year  ,, contract 
adopted  in  1943  instead  of  a.n  annual  contract,  (2)  an.  increase  in  average 
premium  rhtes  of  .approxiLiately  11  percent  from  1940  to  1943,  and  ,(3)  a 
.provision  which- will  be  included  in  futiife  contracts  vrhereby  indemnities 
will-  be  decreased  to  reflect  sa,ving.s  in  cOst  of  production  due  to  failure 
to  complete  a.,  crop  on  a.bandoneB  acreage.  '  It  is  estimated  that  if  these 
■orovisions  -had  been  in  effect  for  the  first  four  years  thej^  i-rould  have 
resulted  in  the  folloi-dng  decreases  in 'tlxe  net  lo.ss,  v-rhich  a-fter  four 
years  was  20,590,571  bushels. 


1.  Use  of  a  term  contract  . .  5»400,000  bushels 

2,  Use  of  1943  premium  rates  instead  of  earlier 

rates  . . . .  4,200,000  bushels 

rin  in  i  n  i=>nn  i  f.  i  p  «  nn  anr’pao'p  Q  QnO  000  "hneVipls 
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In  addition  to  the  financial  "benefits  that  should  arise  fron  the  improve¬ 
ments  outlined  above  in  the  basic  structure  of  the  insurance  plan,  benefits 
ma,y  be  e:q)ected  from  improved  administration  arising  out  of  experience 
gained  by  personnel  engaged  in  the  opera,tion  of  the  program. 

The  changes  already  brought  about  or  proposed  for  adoption  together  with  . 
the  experience  gained  in  operating  the  program  indicates  that  a  sound 
insurance  plan  is  possible  of  achievement. 

Although  crop  insurance  ha,s  been  in  effect  for  five  years,  improvements 
have  been  made  ’dth  much  less  than  five  years’  loss  experience  as  a  guide. 
Loss  experience  does  not  become  available  for  use  in  planning  the  program 
and  computing  premium  rates  until  the  second  year  thereafter.  Major 
changes  were  made  in  19^0,  the  second  year  of  the  program,  in  operating 
methods  and  actuarial  structure  and  a.s  a.  consequence,  the  loss  experience' 
for  1939  not  considered  entirely  a.pplicable  for  making  charges  in  sub¬ 
sequent  years.  The  loss  experience  for  19^0  became  available  in  tine  to 
plan  and  prepare  the  19^2  program  for  wheat.  Although  an  additional  year 
of  loss  experience,  19^1>  available  for  preparing  the  19^3  insurance 
program,  the  losses  in  19^3  ’ull  reflect  some  influence  of  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  last  summer  of  the  crop  insurance  program.  Thus  of  the  five  years, 
I0U2  vras  the  only  year  of  wheat  insurance  in  which  applicable  loss  experi¬ 
ence  was  available  for  a  program  tha.t  was  carried  on  vdthout  interruption. 
The  cotton  insurance  program  for  19^3  prepared  before  anjr  loss  experi¬ 
ence  under  cotton  insurance  was  available  to  be  used  as  a  guide. 

Luring  the  five  years  of  Federal  Chop  Insurance,  a  total  of  about  2,100,000 
I'fheat  and  cotton  famms  Iiave  been  insured,  representing  a,  coverage  of 
56,000,000  axres.  Luring  this  time,  a  total  insured  production  of 
448,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  1', 700,000  bales  of  cotton  has  been 
guaranteed.  Insurance  applications  v,rere  submitted  for  487,000  wheat 
farms  in  1943.  This  represents  about  one-third’ of  all  whea.t  farms  in  the 
United  States,  and  approaches  in  only  5  years  operation  the  50  percent 
participation  which  the  President's  Committee  on  crop  insurance  in  13^6. 
estimated  as  a  reasona.ble  expectation  of  the  proportioh  of  farmers  who 
would  purchase  insurance.  In  1943,  the  second  year  of  insurance  for 
cotton,  177,000  cotton  farms,  or  about  one-seventh  of  the  total  were' in¬ 
sured. 

Crop  insurance,  when  firmly  established,  and.  vridely  participated  in,  would, 
be  s.n  important  fea.ture  in  the  security  of  the  American  fa-rmer.  Lefinite 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  Federal  Government  in  establishing  a  system 
of  all-risk  crop  insurance,  a  t;/pe  of  insurance  not  available  through 
priva.te  companies.  The  only  crop  insurance  protection  offered,  farmers  by 
private  companies  is  limited  to  insurance  against  such  specific  risks  as 
hail  and  fire.  Only  from  5  to  6  percent  of  the  Corporation's  losses  have 
occurred  from  these  causes.  The  principal  causes  of  crop  insurance  losses 
have  been  drought,  flood.s,  vrinterkill,  excessive  moisture,  and.  insects. 


A 
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Plan  find  Progress  of  ^.^ork:  Starting  ’^ith  the  1939  ^"heat  crop  and  the 
19^2  cotton  crop,  insurance  has  heen  available  to  producers  of  wheat 
end  cotton  on  3.  basis  of  guaranteeing  a  yield  of  75  percent  or  5^  percent 
of  the  p.verage  yield.  In  connection  with  the  actua-rial  pha-ses,  average 
yields  and  preniun  rfi,tes  ha.ve  been  established  on  approxinately  3» 000,000 
wheat  and  cotton  farms  tlos-t  are  eligible  for  insurance.  Insurance  Ims 
been  made  available  to  farmers  tlirough  their  respective  state  and  county 
agriculture,!  conserva,tion  committees  who  p,c'jninister  the  program  loca.lly. 
The  approval  of  the  yields  a,nd  ra,tes,  the  accounting  and  auditing  of  the 
insurance  transactions,  and  the  paying  ef  Indemnity  claims  are  central¬ 
ized  in  the  field  offices  of  the  Corpora,ti0n, 

As  of  October  31»  19^3*  indemnities  amounting  to  a,bout  $73i000,000  have 
been  paid  to  wheat  and  cotton  farmers  since  the  inception  of  the  crop 
insurance  program.  Of  this  amount  $50*000,000  represents  premiums  which 
Iiave  been  paid  by  farmers.  The  remaining  $23*000,000  represents  a  net 
loss  on  insurance  operations.  Due  to  hea,vy  losses  from  floods  in  the 
spring  of  19^3*  this  loss  may  reach  $30,000,000  by  the  time  opera,tions 
for  the  19^3  crop  yea,r  are  completed. 

In  view  of  the  proviso  in  the  1944  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  lAOriting  of  insura,nce  on  crops  planted  subsequent  to 
July  31*  1943*  notices  ^rere  sent  to  all  farmers  ha,ving  the  l^—year 
vdieat  contracts,  informing  them  tha,t  any  vrhea.t  crop  planted  after 
July  31,  1943,  would  not  be  insured  \mder  such  contracts. 

Indemnities  are  no^'f  being  paid  on  1943  crops,  a,ll  vrork  involving 
formulation  of  future  programs  ha,ving  been  discontinued  in  keeping 
with  the  apparent  intent  of  the  Congress.  Reductions  in  personnel 
are  being  effected  a,s  the  work  load  decreases. 

(b)  Bmergency  Rvind  for  the  President,  ITational  Defense 

(Transfer  to  Rederal  Crop  Ins\ira,nce  Corporation) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  a  transfer  to  the  Pedera,! 

Crop  Insurance  Corpora„tion  for  expenses  in  connection  ^dth  the  decentral¬ 
ization  of  employees  from  i-T'ashington,  D.  C,  to  St.  Louis,  liissotri. 


STATBirS'T  OP  OBLIGATIOFS  Ul'LZR  SUPPLEIEPTAL  PIRIDS 


Item 

Obliga¬ 

tions, 

1943 

Estimated 

obliga,- 

tions, 

1944 

Estimated 

obliga¬ 

tions, 

1945 

Emergency  f\ind  for  the  President, 
Pfitiona,!  Defense:  Por  e:tpenses  in 
connection  with  decentralization  of 
employees  from  !fashington,  D,C,  to 

St.  Louis,  Missouri  . 

$494 
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SOIL  COWSSRVATION  SERVICE 
(a)  General  Administrative  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1944  . . .  ^i'401,515 

Proposed  consolidation  of  this  item  in  the  1945  es¬ 
timates  b3'-  transfer  to: 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Soil  Conservation  Service", 

soil  conservation  resca.rch  . .  -  19,460 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Soil  Conservation  Service", 

soil  conservation  operations  . . .  -381^855 

Total  anticipated  available,  1944  ..o*.c*.»*««** 

Budget  estimate,  1945  o  o .  .oo  o ...  o ..  o  «*.  o  •  •  _ 


CHARGE  IN  LANGUAGE  •'  '  _ 

The  estimates  propose  the  deletion  of  the  language  of  this  item  as  fol¬ 
lows  (deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets): 


/tenoral  administrative  expenses;  for  necessary  expenses  for 
general  adsainistrativo  purposes,  including  the  salary’  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  And  other  personal 
services,  in -the  District  of  Columbia,  6'i-01,315;  Provided 
that  no  part  of  the  monc^''  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  shall 
bo  available  for  expenditure  if  anjr  emergency)'  appropriations 
arc  made  available  for  administrative  expenses  in  administer¬ 
ing  the  funds  provided  in  regular  appropriations  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service, 7* 

This  change  in  langua^go  ■  deletes  the  cnt:j.rc  item  of  ^"general  administra¬ 
tive  expenses".  The  budget  estimates  propose  that  this  appropriation  be 
transferred  to  and  consolidated  under  the  follov/ing: 

"Salaries  o.nd  expenses.  Soil  Conservation  Service",  soil  conservation  ro= 
scarchj  and  "Sals.rics  and  expenses.  Soil  Conservation  Service",  soil 
cons'ervation  operations. 

This  consolidation  mil  permit  greater  flexibility’-  in  the  use  of  funds 
as  bc-fc\TCcn  the  department  c.nd  the  field  and  thereby  provide  more  effective 
use  of  funds  appropriated.  The  provision  limiting  the  amount  which  jmy 
be  expended  for  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Colujnbia  is  still 
retained. 


(b)  Soil  Conservation  Research 


•  a  •  o  0 


Appropriation  Act,  1944  (includes  $19,460  transferred 
from  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Soil  Conservation 
Service",  general  administrative  expenses 
Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime  -po.y  roepaired  by 
the  '■•Id.t  Overtime  PaAr  Acb  of  1943 
Total  anticipated  available,  1944  ,. 

Budget  estimate,  1945  ,. 

Decrease 


o«»eoeooo«o 


•  ••ooooo«ooooo«oooeooooooooo> 


0  O  e  •  e 


$1,091,033 

4  161,676 
1,252,709 
1,225,000 
-  27',  709 
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PROJECT  STATEI®ET 


T^?4 

1945 

Increase  or 

Project 

■  -  V,  !♦  *  r  •  •  1  f  ■ 

1943 

(estimated) 

(estimated) 

decrease 

1.  Investigations  ot 

the  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  soil -and 
water  conservation, 
and  methods  for  their 
practical  appli-cation 

0 

on.  "the 

2  •  '-Watershed  in^e st iga- 

$  600,464 

628,658 

$  622,481 

-  $  6,177 

tions  of  the  effect  of 
land  use  practices  on 
ruin-off  as  related  to 
the  methods  of  control 
.of  erosion  and  floods. 

364,072 

320,847 

315,216 

5,631 

3.  Investigations  of 

sedimentation  result- 

ing  from  erosion.,,.. • 

78,109 

51,564:  44,497 

7,067 

4,  Investigations  of 

geographic  and  climat¬ 
ic  factors  related  to. 

X 

G  ro  s  i  on 

52,479 

13,179 

10,405 

-  ■  2,774 

5,  Investigations  of 

the  economics  of  soil 
and  \»;ater  conservation 

66, 616 

42,053 

35,993 

6,060 

6,  Investigations  of 

erosion-re si sting 
plants  of  economic 
value .................. 

77,335 

68,732 

68,732 

7,  Farm  irrigation  in- 

90,434 

89,095 

89,095 

8,  Farm  drainage  in- 

vestigations 

36,945 

38,581 

38,581 

Unobligated  balance.. o.. 

59,039 

Total  available 

1,425,543 

1,252,709 

1, 225,000 

-  ■^,709(1)' 

Anticipated  deficiency 

-  161,676 

_ 

Total  estiraate  or  ap- 

propriation 

1,425,543 

1,091,033 

1,225,000 

, 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES . 


(l)  The  decrease  of  $27,709  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Research  item  for 
1945  consists  o’f  decreases  "TrT 'five  f i nan^ a'l  ' pro  j ec^s", " ' al  1  duo  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  from  the  1945  budget  of  temirial  leave  and  other  incidental  itoms 
of  expcnso’  that  vrero  budgeted  in  1944  for  various  research  projocts  ■v/hich 
were  discontinued  as  a  result  of  the  reduction  in  the  .1944  appropriation. 
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CHAI^CrS  IN  MGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item 
as  folloxvs  (ner;  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brack¬ 
ets): 

Soil  /Sid  moisturcT*  conservation  /and  land-uso  investigations/^ 
rosca'rch:  For  ro’s’carch  and  invesSigc.tions  into  the  character, 
caiTse,  extent,  history,  and  effects  of  erosion,  soil  and  moist¬ 
ure  depletion  and  methods  of  soil  and  moisture  conservation 
.  (including-  the  construction  and  hydrologic  phases  of  farm  ir¬ 
rigation  c.nd  land  draino.ge)^  and  for  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  experimental  watersheds,  stations,  labora¬ 
tories,  plots,  and  installa.tions,  /i;7l,071,57^  ()1,225,000« 

The  change  in  language  eliminates  the  vrords  ’’and  moisture”  and  sub¬ 
stitutes  the  word  ’'research”  for  the  phro-sc  "and  land-uso  investiga¬ 
tions”  for  the  sole  purpose  of  shortening  the  title  of  the  item. 

Statement  of  Overtime  Costs 


1943 

Est.  1944 

Est.  1945 

Overtime  absorbed  ...................o.. 

>i'()34,446 

J  mmmmmm 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  (a.ppro- 
priated,  1943,  estimated  supplement¬ 
al,  1944;  and  included  in  budget 
estimate,  1945)  o.,oo..ooo,o... ...... 

61,280 

§161,676 

1157,414 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months 

XTl  ^  •soofffveoeooooooeooooft* 

95,726 

161,676 

157,414 

'i^Differonco- botiTcon  overtime  cost  and  supplemental  appropriation. 


i”ORK  UNDSn  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective ;  To  develop  efficient  and  practical  soil  a.nd  v/atcr  conservation 
methods  and  practices  which  v/ill  servo  as  a  guide  for  the  conservation 
operations  program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  programs 
of  other  Federal  and  state  agencies  which  relate  to  conscrva.tion  work 
and  sound  land  use. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  Experience  has  shown  that  soil  and 
vj-atcr  conservation  research  pays  dividends  in  the  form  of  increased 
and  sustained  crop  yields..  Land  must  bo  used  for  the  purposes  to  which 
it  is  adapted  if  farming  is  to  bo  successful  o.nd  soil  deplotion  elim¬ 
inated.  Exploitive  farming  practices  arc  vrastoful  and  expensive  and 
should  bo  replaced  by  sound  soil  and  iTator  conserving  practices  which 
arc  based  upon  facts  established  by  conservation  research  and  not  upon 
estimates  or  guesses.  Established  practices  must  frequently  be  modi¬ 
fied  to  meet  peculiar  local  conditions.  The  nciT  or  improved  practices 
to  bo  recommended  must  be  developed  by  field  trials  and  tests. 


Demands  for  increased  production  cause  nevr  lands  subject  to  severe  wind 
and  v/atcr  erosion  to  bo  placed  in  production  and  the  repeated  ii.sc  of 
land  for  cultivated  crops#  This  can  be  done  safely  and  'effoctively 
only  by  the  introduction  of  conservation  practicos  into  the  fo.rming 
program#  Research  into  the  character,  causes,  extent,  and  effect  ,of 
soil  erosion  and  v/a.tcr  depletion  has  indicated  promising  net/  prac¬ 
ticos 'and  fa,rming  methods,,  in  many  eases,  hor/over,  these  practices 
have  iiot  been  dovclopcd  to  the  point  vdicro  they  can  be.  applied-' 'vith 
assurance  over  areas  varying  in  soils,  climate  and  Ovgri cultural 
practices.  A  large  part  of  the  rrork  under  this  item  novr  deals  r/it.h- the 
development  of  means  for  appliccition  of  conservation  principles  -in 
connection  ndth  an  increase  of  row  crop  production  in  soybeans,  pea¬ 
nuts,  potatoes,  and  other  special  war  crops# 

Much  information"  developed  in  connection  vrith  the  regular  research 
program  of  the  Service  has  been  found  to  bo  of  vital  importsneo  to 
the.,  mi  lit  an"  and  naval  authoritios.  At  their  ■  request  and  with  their 
cooperation,  several  lines  of  research  have  been  intensified  s.nd  ex¬ 
tended  in  order  to  provide  the  infomation  required# 

Practically  all  of  the  consorvadion  research  work  conducted  in  the 
United  States  by  the  Federal  Government  v.'-hich  is  directly  aimed  at 

erosion  control-  and.  vrat or  conso.rvation  on  fa.m  lands  is  financed . 

under  this  sub-approp.riation#  ' 


General  Plan;  Formerly,  many  research  findings  in^  agriculture  v>rcro. 
put  iiito  effect  by  a  .slow  educa.tional  process.  Often  a.  docad.c  elapsed 
between  discovery  and  application,  "ith  the  advent  of  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  .Service  as  ,an  action  ag.cncy,,  the.  facility,  for  imrodiatc 
application  of  special  research  findings  was  provided-,  lio  research 
is  undertaken  except  on  problems  the  solution  of  which  is  considered 
by  farmers,  or  field  technicians  to  be  necessary  for,  the  pro'grana  o.f 
conservation#  'The  research  work  on  the  problem  is  usually  conducted 
in  throe  stepsi  first,  the  laboratory  or  plot^work  for  basic  inform-' 
ationj  second,  the  Experiment  Station  field  scale  trials  of  prac¬ 
tices,  and,  third,  the  adjustment  and  modification  of  those  practicos 
for  application  on  oxtensivo  areas  often  including  development  or 
modificp.tion  of  farm  equipment  or  methods# 

The  program  of  research  is  cooperative  with  State  cxperim.cnt  stations 
and  other  agricv.ltural  agencies  of  the  Department  and.  States .  The 
State  agencies,  by  agreement  with  the  Secrctarjr  of., Agriculture,  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Soil  Cons crvc.t ion  Service  in  the  conduct  of  the 
v.rork,  and  as  far  as  possible  , furnish  land,  laboratories,  office  facil¬ 
ities,  and  technical  assistance.  The  rose  arch  .wo'rk.  of  the  'Service 
is  correlated  with  that  of  the  Agricultural  koscarch  Administration, 
thus  avoiding  duplication  and  assuring  desirable  cooperation  with 
other  research  bureaus.  As  soon  as  the-  trend  of  results  from  c., 
study  can  be  perceived,  measures  promising  to  control  runoff  and, 
erosion  arc  developed  and  tested  and  put.  into  o.pplication  by  oper¬ 
ations  technicians#  Field  tests  and  evaluations  of  practices  arc' 
particularly  important  in  developing  and  putting  into  immediate 
application  soimd  programs  in  the  conservation  districts# 
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The  current  progreun- of' re  search  in  conservation  is  -based  on  an  ap¬ 
propriation  "that  •represents,  (exclusive  of  overtime  costs),  o.  re¬ 
duction  of- $267,856  from  the  amount  available'  for  the  fiscal  year 
1943,  and  $428,427  fresn  the  cunount  available  for  the  fiscal  year 
1942.  These  reductions  vrcro  mot  by  the  elimination  of  projects  less 
directly  concerned  vrith  the  production  of  food,  fiber,  and  oils  and 
the  reduction  of -all  continuing  work  to  a  minimum  operating  basis, 

Uxojiiplos  of  Progress  and  Current  Program;  Examples  of  recent  accomplish- 
ments  unidcr  ’thisr  sub-'ap~propriarfToir"rn’  cited  to  show  progress  being 
made  ■  and ■  studio s  on  vrhich  special  omphc.sis  is  nor/  being  placed  D.ro 
explained  under  the  following  seven  projects; 

f  •  : 

1,  Investigations  of  the  principles  involved  in  soil  and  moisture 
conservation,  and'  methods-  for  'their  practical  application  onT^he  farm; 

^  ifork  Under  "this  pro  ject  is” conducted  o.t  65  locations  in  38  states,  and 
consists  Of  investigations  of  the  soil  charo.ctoristics  that  are  basic 
in  development  of  measures  for  conservin'':  soil  on.d  water,  the  effect 
of  crops  and  cropping  systems  on  erosion,  water  losses,  and  crop 

■■  yields,  wo.ter  conservation  pro.ctices  for  arid  o.nd  semi-arid  regions, 
and  control  of  wand  erosion.  Precise  doteminc-tions  of  physical  and 
chemical  pr-oporties  of  roprosenta.tivo  soil  typos  correlated  with  the 
chara.cter  and  extent  of  erosion,  degree  of  slope,  and  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  arc  being  made  as  vrell  as  the  rates  of  soil  removal  and  wabor 
runoff,  Pclated  studios  on  mnthods  of  control  of  soil  and  vro-ter 
losses,  by  uso  of  vegetation  o.nd  mechanical  means  arc  being  conducted 
for  each  problem  tjrpc  area,  and  climo.tic  inflv^once.  The  results  of 
these  studios  arc  made  immedio.toly  o.vailable  to  the  field  agencies 
o.nd  later  to  the  public  through  scientific  publicabions,  papers 
•road  at  scientific  meetings,  nc\'/spapcr  releases  and  fo.rmer  magazine 
articles..  These  publications  o.nd  all  station  data  rcleasod  have  boon 
directed  toward  the  dovclopm.cnt  of  a  sustained,  non-depleting,  soil 
building  o.griculture ,  All  of  the  past  o.ccumulation  of  information,  as 
T/oll  as  the  findings  of  the  o.ctivc  research  .studios  imdcr  way  at  the 
present  time  arc  being  reviewed  and  interpreted  in  the  light  of  tho 
urgent  need  for  maximum  production  of  agrioulturo.l  products.  Methods 
of  lo.nd  uso  wbich  will  utilize  tho  mo.ximum  ability  of  each  clo-ss  of 
land,  and  vdiich  will  draw  upon  the  reserves  of  soil  fertility  without 
destruction  of  tho  soil  body  itself  arc  being  dovclopod. 

Information  on  tlm  degree  of  erosion  caid  water  loss  which  must  bo  anti¬ 
cipated  on  various  soil  typos,  degree  and  length  of  slopes,  under 
varied  climatic  conditions,  crop  usage,  and  methods  of  control  of  tho 
agencies  of  soil  and  imtcr  loss  is  provided  to  State  Far  Boards  and 
other  field  production  planning  agcxicios  vrhich  a.rc  interested  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  acrco.gc  of  critical  crops..  This  information  is  used  to 
develop  land  use  capability  classes  o.nd  zonal  production  areas  for 
livestock  production  and  for  different  classes  of  cultivated  crops, 
and  to-  determine  the  total  incrco.se s  in  co.ch  comraodity  v/hich  eo.ch 
State  is  capable  of  producing.  The  States  of  Io%-a.  and  Illinois  arc 
outstanding  cxaraplos  of  hov/-  conservation  da.ta  aro  being  used  to  estab¬ 
lish  production  zones  and  crop  acreage  o.nd  livestock  production  goals. 


Incroascd  production  through  increased  per  acre  yields  offers  a  more 
unlimited  field' than  that  of  incroascd  acreage*,'  A'S,-, crop -yields  depend 
upon,  the  intricate  balance  of  soil  properties,  nutritional  needs  of  the 
crops  and  favorable  rreathcr  conditions,  consideration  is  given  t6  each 
and  cspocio.lly  to  the  proper  balancing  of  one  factor-  against  the  others 

The  most  common  limiting  factor  in  plant  groxrbh  and  yield  is  \-j-atcr. 

The  production  of  an  average  crop  requires  that  20  inches  of  .ante r  be 
placed  in  the  soil  in  which  it  grovrs.'  For  extra 'good  yields  and  the  ... 
utilization  of  reserve  or  added  fertility  elements,  even  more  water  is 
needed.  This  is  \mtor  that  enters  the  root  zone  of  the  pi 
total  -  rainfall — of  which  from  one-third  to  one-half  is  ordinarily  lost 
as  runoff.  In  loim,  hobraska,  Illinois  and  other  areas,' it  has  been 
found  that  each  additional  inch  of  water  o.bovc  , average  mil  prQd.uce 
from  5,  to  7  more  'bushels  of  corh  per  acre.  Even  in  areas  of  high  rain¬ 
fall  such  as  the  Atlantic  Soa.board  35  to  57  days  per  year  have  been 
shoTm- to  be  in  need  of  more  v^ro.tcr  than  ths.t  promded  by  rainfall. 

Methods  of  holding  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  vrator  and  storing  it 
in  the  soil  arc  being  developed  for  many  areas  and.  include-  such  prac¬ 
tices  o.s  mulching,'  subsurface  tillage,  contour  tillage,  application  of 
organic  matter,  water  spreading,  and  winter  co\^cr  crops.  Results  from 
field  trials  last  year  showed  increases  in  yield  ranging  from  10  to  20 
percent  as  a.  result  of  speh  practices. 

Field  trials  of  rotations  and  practices  arc  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Extension  Service  and 
Soil  Conservation  Districts  on  field  size  ’'’pilot  plant”  trials  on 
district  farmers*  fields#  This  is  done  to  insure  the  most  rapid 
spread  of  practices  capable  of  conserving  water  and.  incrcn.sing  prb- 
duction  and  to  insure  that  these  practices  arc  modified  or  adjusted 
to  fit  the  conditions  of  crop,  soil  or  climate  of  the  o.re.a  in  which 
they  arc  to  be  used.  The  following  types  of  field  application  re¬ 
search  arc  typical  of  THe"  manjr~oKaT'TiaTC~bircn^adc  thi's’'~mar^'or'"  efre 
'fanned  for  next  ■yco.r  in  each  of  the'  stated™!!!  r^i cTT^chc  Sc rvi c o 
carries  on  ~c s^r ch  worlc;  ~~  ■  ~  “ 


(a)  Application  of  new  methods  of  establishing  sweet'  clover  on  idle 
land  prcpsvratory  to  the  grovdng  of  field  crops  or  for  supplement-  , 
al  pasture, 

(b)  Contour  m.cthods  of  growing  potatoes  to  prevent  soil  loss  and  in¬ 
crease  yield, 

(c)  Use  and  management  of  cover  crops  on  corn  and  potato  land  to  pre¬ 
vent  soil  loss  and  increase  crop  yield, 

(d)  Application  of  a  straw  or  vegetative  mulch  in  connection' Virith  the 

growing  of  grapes  o.nd  truck  crops,  . 

(e)  Field  trials  on  renovating  and  treating  pastures  for  best  erosion 

control  and  higher  production,  ■  '  ' 

(f)  Field  application  of  mothods  of  protection  against  erosion  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  crop  yields  by  using  different'  legumes  in  the  ro¬ 
tation. 
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(g)  Inc rco. sing  the  pasture  days  by  ncT/  managenont  practices  of 
pastures# 

(h)  Field  applico-tion  trials  on  the  use  of  crop  resj-duos,  vrith 
and  without  fertilizers,  and  obscrTOncc  of  the  effect  on  runoff, 
soil  loss  and  crop  yields# 

(i)  Application  of  nev;  methods  of  j'cvogctating  some  of  tho  deplotod 

range  lands  and  abandoned  crop  lands.  j 

(j)  Trials  on  water  spreading  to  use  runoff  wo.ter  from  non-crop  a.rcas 
for  incroo.sing  the  yield  of  farm  crops# 

2*  Fatershod  investigations  of  tho  effect  of  land  use  practices  on  run¬ 
off  as  rGl'o.tc’d'  to”  tho'  notlTo^ds^oT'c'ontroT  ~of'  ore's  ion  and  floods:  The  ’ 
vrork  conducted'  un'dcr~th is  proj'oct  con^’sts  of  ictcnnining~*tKe~* effects 
of  land  use  practices  on  routes  and  amounts  of  runoff  from  v^atershods 
located  in  the  important  agriculturo.l  areas  of  the  United  Sta.tcs,  and 
investigating  hydraulic  problems  related  to  the  development  of  econo¬ 
mical  methods  and  structures  for  disposing  of  runoff  from  fo.rm  land, 
Accuro.tc  information  on  the  mo.gnitudo  of  the  runoff  is  essential  for 
the  economical  design  of  channels,  spillways,  chock  deans,  culverts, 
and  other  hydraulic  vrorks  used  in  soil  o^nd  water  conservation  oper¬ 
ations.  A  lack  of  depcndo.blc  informo.tion  often  results  in  the  failure 
of  such  works#  Information  on  tho  influence  of  land  use  practices  on 
tho  runoff  and  erosion  from  watersheds  is  needed  in  planning  improve¬ 
ments  of  soil  and  Yv^ator  conservation  practices  and  better,  use  of  water 
resources# 

Studies  of  the  hydrologic  importance  of  mulch  on  vratershed  behavior 
have  been  continued  a^t  the  stations  at  Hastings,  llobra.skaj  LaFa.yotto, 
Indiano.5  College  ?a.rk,  Iiforylandj  Cherokee,  Oklavhoma.j  Sa.st  Lansing, 
Michigauij  and  Coshocton,  Ohio.  From,  tho  subsurface  tillage  experi¬ 
ments  on  watersheds  near  Ha.stings,  Hobra.ska,  it  was  found  tho.t  in  a 
rotation  where  wheat  follows  oats,  tho  practice  of  subtilling  for 
oats  instoa.d  of  the  usual  farming  practice  wall  increase  tho  amount 
of  available  moisture  for  wantcr  wheat.  As  much  O-s  three  inches  of 
iwator  w;as  gained  in  the  first  six  feet  of  soil  by  subtilling  the  oats 
soil#  Inasm.uch  as  many  experimenters  have  found  that  tho  yield  of 
vrhoat  is  greatly  dependent  on  tho  a,vailablo  soil  moisture  at  planting 
time,  the  proxtice  of  subtilling  may  be  expected  to  increase  whea.t 
yields  in  this  region# 

At  tho  Indiana  State  Experiment  Station  dt  LaFayette,  it  w;as  discovered 
tho.t  contouring  of  corn  on  sma.ll  iwo-tcrsheds  wdth  a^verai-ge  slopes  of  2  to 
3  percent  resulted  in  47  percent  loss  runoff  during  the  grov/ing  seci-son 
than  occurred  on  simila.r  wcitersheds  wdth  com  check-row/ed,  Lloa.suromonts 
made  in  August  show/od  50  percent  more  moisture  ava.ilablo  for  crops  in 
tho  upper  14  inches  of  soil  on  contoui'ed  corn  tha.n  on  the  chock- rowrod 
corn.  Moisture  deficiency  frequently  limits  the  corn  crop  in  this 
locadity  a.nd  it  can  be  concluded  that  contouring  corn  even  on  relative¬ 
ly  gentle  slopes  ma.torially  reduces  a.n  important  production  haza.rd* 
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At  the  Hydraulic  Laboratory  at  Pasadena,  California,  a  now  and  im¬ 
proved  structure  has  been  developed  for  stilling  tiigh  velocity  pipe 
flow  so  that  it  can  be  discharged  into  a  natural  earth  channel  with¬ 
out  causing  appreciable  erosion. 

Sionmarics  of  the  data  collected  on  runoff  studies  have  been  furnished 
Soil  Conservation'  Service  engineers  c.nd  farm  planners  and  ho.vo  proved’ 
of  groat  assistance  in  the  design  of  erosion  control  structures,  ter¬ 
race  outlet  channels,  spillways,  chock  dejus,  culverts,  c.nd  diversion 
ditches.  These  data  have  also  boon  furnished  to  the  '"ar  Bepartment 
for  use  in  dealing  with  runoff  c.nd  drainage  problems  in  Army  enmps 
and  airports,  and  to  the  Public  'Roads  Administration  and  State'  High¬ 
way  Departments  for  use  in  designing  culverts,  vreirs,  chock  dcjus, 
and  diversion  ditches  along  highvmys. 

.A  bulletin  entitled  "Tests  on  Vegetated  VatenTays"  has  boon  published 
in  cooperation  with  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  Experiment  Station* 

It  conttxins  the  results  of  tests  of  choninols  lined  with  d,iffcrcnt 
grasses  to  determine  their  resistance  to  erosion  in  terms  of  velocity 
of  flo'Ying  water  and  their  retardanco  to  flow  as  measured  bj^  the  emount 
of  water  discharged  in  a  given  time.  This  informo.tion.. is  ospccia.lly 
needed  in  connection  with  the  design  of  terrace  outlet  channels  and 
diversion  ditches, 

3.  Investigations  of  sedimentation  resulting  from  erosion:  The  damages 
re  suiting  from  deposits  of  brodo'^’sbiX  in'^r'osorvoirs ,  ~"s  t  rccan  channo  Is, 
ha^rbors,  irriga.tion  ditches,  dra.inage  canals,  and  on  valley  farm  lands 
amount  to  a.t  least  .12100,000,000  annually.  The  effects  of  debris  de¬ 
position  are  so  critical  in  many  arco,s  that  fovnnors  a.nd  ranchers,  poYfcr 
mad  water  companies,  railroads,  and  Fodcra.l,  Sto.to,  a.nd  local  agencies 
are  annually  forced  to  spend  several  million  dollars  for  control  and 
protective  measures.  .The,  purpose  of  research  under  this ,  project  is  to 
develop  more  efficient,  economical,  and  permanent  methods  of  control¬ 
ling  the  movement  and  deposition  of'  soil  waste,  and  of  preventing  flood 
scouring  in  stream,  channels  and  wc'.torvja.ys. 

Results  of  studios  during  the  past  8  years  on  methods  of  controlling 
reservoir  silting  have  been  described 'in  a  Departmental  publication  is¬ 
sued  in  October  1943  in  response  to  many  inquiries  from  v;ator- supply 
power,  and  irrigation  ii^orcsts  for  this  typo  of  information. 

In  another  publication,  the  results  of  studios  mndo  of  densitj^  currents 
and  their  effect  on  reservoir  silting  has  been  described.  This  re¬ 
search  has  led  to  installation  of  novel  sluice  gates  in  the  ne.v/  Brig/iton 
Dcj’n  on  the  Patuxent  River,  Haryland,  constructed  by  the  '‘nshington 
Suburban  Sanitary  Commission,  xvhich  is  currently  cooperating  vdth  the 
Service  in  an  cxporim.cntal  progrom.  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  this 
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installation.  Tho  City  of  Baltiniorc  is  studying  this  devclopRcnt 
and  cooperating  on  sedimentation  studies  in  connection  v/ith  proposed 
xTater- storage  additions,  Tho  Southern  California  Edison  Company  is 
cooperating  in  density  current  studies  at  its  Big  Creel: j  California, 
development  rrhero  silting  has  forced  shut-dov.n.  of  povrer  units  from 
time  to  time. 

Investigations  are  being  made  at  the  cooperative  laboratory  of  the 
Service  and  tho  Co.lifornia  Institute  of  Technology  at  Pasadena, 
California,  on  design  of  reservoir  spillv;ay  structures  to  prevent 
channel  erosion  and  structural  impairment  by  undercutting  at  doras. 

Requests  from  conscrvo.tion  district  governing  bodies  and  Service  farm 
planners  have  led  to  initio.tion  of  studies  in  California  on  methods 
of  controlling  sediment  damage  and  bo.nl<:  erosion  on  vo.luablo  citrus 
orchard  lo.nds, 

4,  Investigations  of  the  geographic  and  climatic  fc.ctors  related  to 

erosion:  The  *vorl:  unclor"  thris~i^ojoct  is  to  determine  and  ovo.luato 

tho  effects  of  climate  and  of  tho  vo.rious  climatic  and  physiographic 
factors  upon  soil  and  v/atcr  conservation.  The  specific  objectives 
of  clim.c'.tic  rcscOurch  arc  the  evaluation  of  local  climate  on  soil 
and  yj-ater  conservation  as  a  basis  for  tho  most  effective  use  of  the 
f/atcr  resource  and  tho  analysis  of  climatic  risks  in  critical  areas 
as  a  basis  for  safe  cropping  practices. 

Records  of  rainfall,  temperature,  evaporation  and  vind  movement  are 
secured  regularly  from  established  points  in  the  areas  nhcrc  these 
special  conservation  studies  a.rc  carried  on.  These  records  on  sig¬ 
nificant  Troather  factors  are  correlated  'with  the  long-time  records 
of  Weather  Bureau  sto.tions  mthin  the  area,  and  tho  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  influence  of  local  climatic  variations  on  consorvo.tion  prac¬ 
tices  arc  derived.  Accurate  loaowlcdgc  of  local  climatic  influences 
is  highly  valuable  for  tho  pi;rposc  of  deterraining  critical  erosion 
hazo.rd  periods,  or  probable  drought  periods  and  the  counter  meo.suros 
for  each  vrhich  vrill  bo  necessary  for  adequate  control  of  soil  and 
Tirater  losses  and  use  of  cropping  systems  best  suited  to  m.eet  these 
hazards, 

5,  Investigations  of  the  cconom.ics  of  soil  and  Ayo.tcr  conservation; 
Tho  yrork  condnetod  imd.or  this  project  is  to  deb  ermine  the  effects  of 
soil  and  water  conservation  practices  and  uses  of  land  on  the  organ¬ 
ization,  oporo-tion,  and  income  of  individual  farms,  and  to  develop 
the  best  methods  of  management  to  meet  conservation  needs.  Special 
consideration  is  given  to  conservation  practices  which  increase  pro¬ 
duction  immediately  and  v/hich  require  a  mininvim  of  a.dditional  labor, 
power,  and  materials. 
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In  planning  for  mD.ximum  food  production  in  Oregon,  the  pessihilitjr 
of  ploiTihg  up  crested  vrheatgrass  to  increase  the  acreage  of  t'heat 
and  peas  ivas  studied.  It  nns  found  that  Icuid-uso  capabilities  in 
fivc  eastern  Oregon  counties  indicated  that  about  one-half  of  the 
200,000  acres  of  crested  i^heatgrass  could  be  plowed  up  and  planted 
to  some  crop  more  valuable  at  the  present  tine;  Somevrhat  more 
than  one-third  of  tho  acreage  should  not  be  plovrcd- up  on  account  of 
lov/er  alternative  production  possibilities  and  tho  risk  of  endanger¬ 
ing  tho  long-time  land-use  program.  The  plowing  of  about  ono-oighth 
of  the  acreage  was  listed  as  doubtful  because  of  livestock  needs  for 
forage  and  other  factors.  This  information  fum.ishos  a  basis  fob 
planning  most  effective  present  use  of  the  land  of  that  o.rea. 

Studies  of  application  of  simple  conservation  practices  in  Beckham 
County,  Oklahoma  reveal  that  tnoy  will  not  only  save  soil  but  vrill 
increase  tho  production  of  needed  agricultural  products.  Alfalfa 
grovm  in  contour  strips  controlled  erosion,  saved  moisture,  elim¬ 
inated  point  and  short  rovrs,  and  produced  more  feed  per  acre  and 
per  hour  of  labor  than  any  of  tho  major  crops  found  in  the  area. 

It  was  found  that  the  carrying  capacity  of  pastures  could  be 
doubled,  tripled  and  in  some  cases  increased  by  four-fold  in  Okla¬ 
homa  by  soil  and  water  conservation  measures.  The  cash  cost  of  im¬ 
proving  those  pastures  was  very  Io'vt  in  relation  to  the  benefits  re¬ 
ceived. 

Studios  in  several  parts  of  Illinois  have  shown  that  yield  increases 
of  10  to  25  percent  may  be  rcc.lizcd  by  contour  tillage  with  little 
or  no  increase  in  lo.bor  or  other  cost.  In  each  of  several  counties 
indludod  in  Soil  Conservation  Districts,  from  1,000  to  12,000  acres 
are  novf  farmed  on  the  contour. 

••  - 

Economic  studies  of  conservation  practices  on  a  17-cow  dairy  farm  on 
tho  north  Fork  of  the  John  Day  River  in  Oregon,  which  included  do- 
volopment  of  stock  wo.ter,-  increased  water  available  for  irrigSLtion, 
pasture  soedings  on  erodiblo  grain  land,  deferred  spring  grazing,  and 
proper  stocking  of  range  land,  indicated  that  it  was  possible  after 
installo.tion  of  the  practices  to  rcccmraend  to  reduce  the  acreage  of 
grain  hay,  double  the  production  of  grain,  and  incroo-so  tho  produc¬ 
tion  of  hay  end  grass  by  17  percent.  In  additlor,  the  he.y  novr  se¬ 
cured  is  of  better  quality  and  the  carrying  capc.city  of  range  land 
probably  will  increase  under  loss  intensive  use  diaring  critical 
seasons  of  the  year.. 

It  was  found  in  Franklin  County,  Forth  Carolina  that- tho  carrying  cap¬ 
acity  of  native  permanent  pastures,  was  doubled  whop,  seeded  to  a 
grass-legume  mixture  and  properly  fertilized  and  managed,  pasture 
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treatment  increased  the  ameunt  of  food  obtained  from  pastures  not 
only  during  the  normo.l  grazing,  season  but  lengthened  the  normal 
grazing  period  by  one  to  three  months*,  The  availability  of  im¬ 
proved  pastures  reduced  food  purchases  for  coxts  and  vrork  stock, 
increased  milk  production  per  covr  by  18  percent,  and  accounted  for 
some  additional  produotion  of  young  cattle.  The  returns  o.bovo 
cash  expenditures  from  the  average  improved  pasture  amounted  to 
^1)9  per  acre  or  P^n  farm* 

Preliminary  analysis  of  land  use  capability  data  in  Jackson  County, 
IJisconsin- indicates  that  only  one-third  of  the  present  acreage  of, 
inter-tilled  crops  cc.n  bo  groxm  mthout  serious  loss  of  soil  unless 
soil  conserving  practices  o.ro  adopted,  IIoxTovor,  if  soil  conservation 
practices  wore  adopted  on  all  farms,  the.  present  acreage  ,of  inter¬ 
tilled  crops  could  bo  not  only  maintained,  but  increased  by  about  10 
percent  for  an  emergency  period  of  one  or  txTO  years  vrithout  jeopardiz¬ 
ing  soil  resources, 

6.  Invostigo.tions  of  erosion-resisting  plants  of  economic  value;  The 
XTork  under  this  project'  is,  to~^rovide  incomG-producing”crops  for  land 
too  steep  or  orodiblo  for  ordinary  cultivation.  The  cjinual  cash  re¬ 
turns  from  uncultivated  vegetation,  such  as  ordinary  forest  cover  or 
common  pasture,  usually  are  so  low  that  the  average  farmer  in  hilly 
regions  cannot  make  a  living  if  he  discontinues  production  of  tilled 
crops  to  the  extent  called  for  in  the  erosion-control  plans. 

Because  of  .  the  present  national  cracrgency,  the  hillculturo  studies 
and  developments  o.ro  being  devoted  lci.rgoly  to  x?prk  progroons  rolb.ting 
directly  to  the  domestic  production  of  plo^nts  tho.t  yield  critico.l 
mo.tcrio.ls  or  increase  food  production,  Mo.ny  of  these  developments 
are  also  co.lculo.tod  to  o.id  m0:.tori0i.lly  in  the  ,  post-war  periods  by 
making  possible  safe  rcclojno.tion  of  hilly  farra  Ir^nd  for  the  reloca¬ 
tion  of  many  displo.ced  fo.ctorj^  XTOrkers  o.nd  returned  soldiers. 

Field  stxidies  are  being  made  to  ovaluo.to  the  practical  possibility  of 
obtaining  millcArcod  floss  to  replace  Javo.  kapok,  an  importe.nt  x?ar 
material,  in  no.val  and  aviation  equipment. 

Important  progress  is  being  ma.do  with  the  dcvelopm.Gnt  of  American 
sumac  as  a  source  of- leather  tanning  materials  to  replace  foreign 
sumac*  This  xvill  provide  a  novf  profitable  crop  for  many  acres  of 
erodible  farm  land.  Practical  development  and  demonstration  of  mech¬ 
anical  harvesting  and  drying  to  obtain  high  quality  sumac  leaf  in 
large  quantities  is  being  undertaken  cooperatively  with  the  loxva  and 
Maryland  Agricultural  Fxperimont  Stations,  Programs  arc  undenvay  vhlth 
coopcro.ting  farmers  to  market  at  least  200  tons  of  high  quality  American 
sumac  during  the  present  season,  A  Ic^rgc  mimber  of  high  tannin  test 
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sumac  selections  are  being  nadc  froK  planting  tests  as  erosion"' 
resistant  crops  rrhich  nay  yield  essential  leather  tanning  .materia,! 
while  profitably  protecting  the  soil  .agadnst  erosion. 

Surveys  and  planting  tests  v/ith  cork  oaJc  sho^p  that  this  highly  va.1- 
ua.blc  tree  can  bo  grovm  as  a  •nor.''  fa.rni  crop  on  hillA/-  la.nd  .in  the 
humid  parts  of  the  Southwest  a.nd  in  the  Southeast  Coastal  Sta.tas 
from  Louisiawna.  to  Virginia.,  a.nd  tha.t  the  I'la.tion^s  noods  for  cork, 
vfhich  is  critical  mr.torial,  ca.n  bo  grovn.  a.nd  supplied  from  those 
aroa.s.  The  requirements  for  seedling  production  and  successful 
■planting  avro  being  determined,  Ba.rk  taken  from  domestic-groTm 
cork  oalcs  has  been  found  by  commercial  tests  to  form  a.  satisfac¬ 
tory^  replacement  for  foreign  cork. 

Cooperative  tests  being  conducted  in  Alabajna  show  that  the  pods  of 
the  native  honey  locust,  ‘a  common  ’idld  tree  of  the  ca.stcrn  states, 
are  vadu.able  as  cattle  feed,  either  whole  or  mixed  in  ground  feed 
as  a  carbohydrate  concentravto  to  substitute  for  ba.ts.  Seeds  of  this 
tree  ha.vo  been  tested  a.nd  found  to  be  an  a.ccoptablc  replacement  for 
certain  imported  seeds  that  furnish  critical  mucila.ginous  products 
for  sizing  pa.per  and  other  industria.l  uses,.  Pasture  pla.nting  tests 
of  honey  locust  in  Ohio,  Iowa,  Ma.ryla.nd,  and  AlvJocjav^  indicate  that 
it  ma.y  a.lso  have  a  bcncficiavl  effect  upon  pasture  mixtures  simila.r 
to  the  boneficia.l  effects  shovm  in  earlier  tests  with  bla.ck  locust 
a.nd  bla.ck  wa.lnut. 

In  Alabajiia.,  cooperative  field  tests  vdth  rotenone-producing  selections 
of  Dovil^s  shoestring  indicate  tha.t  'supplies  of  critica.lly  needed 
rotonone  could  be  grown  in  tha.t  aroa  by  growing  the  high-yielding 
strains  under  soil-conserving  cultural  methods.  Vigorous  stands  of 
this  Icgur.iinous  ground-cover  vrore  obtained  from  direct  seeding  on 
poor  land  vathout  application  of  fertilizer. 

In  Southern  Californiai.,  improved  erosion- control  practices  arc  being 
tested  and  a.pplied  in  avocado  orchards  to  incrca.so  production  of  avo¬ 
cado  fruit,  iThich  has  a.ugmcnted  importance  during  the  vro.r  because  of 
its  concentra.tod  food,  va.luo. 

In  Maryland,  the  use  of  ridged  rov/s  across  , the  slope  as  successfulljr 
developed  and  applied  in  hillculture  toba.cco  studies  has  been,  a.pplied 
\7ith  prom.ising  results  in  the  culture  of  lima,  beans  and  edible  soy¬ 
beans  on  hilly  landS' w/hcro  these  essential  food  crops  could  not  be 
safely  groim  by  ordinary  cultural  methods , 

In  Southeastern  leWa.,  contour  planting,  together  with  cultura.l  tech¬ 
nique  directed  toward'  a.lmost  complete  protection  a.ga.inst  erosion,,  arc 
giving  high  crop  yields  of  grapes  and  plums  on  la.nd  a.rcas  tha.t  are  too 
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stoop  e.nd  crodiblo  for  o.ny  ordinary  cultivation,  Sinilar  good  ro- 
sults  o.ro  boing  obtainod  in  intogratod  hillsido  orchard  planting  in 
Central  Alo.bcana, 

7,  Fam  irrigo.tion  invostigo-tions :  Of  the-  31,000,000  acros  of  har¬ 
vest  c^'~cro^  and  in  tho  eleven  mounto.in  and  Pacific  States,  13,000,000 
acros  Tforo  irrigated,  and  irrigated  crops  to  tho  value  of  t;ii520,000,000 
wore  raised,  in  1939.  '  This  is  an  indication  of  tho  inportanoo  of 
rrcitor  to  tho  land  and  consequently  tho  necessity  to  conserve  and 
utilize  the  avc.ilablo  svipplj^  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Under  tho  stress  of  war  our  agricultural  output  nust  bo  increased. 

Crop  fo.ilurc  is  loss  apt  to  occur  under  irrigation.  Tho  1940  Census 
shows  crop  fd-iluros  in  tho  State  of  Oregon  for  1939  oxiountod.  to 
only  1.7  porcont  on  irrigated  land,  whoroas  on  non-irrigatod  land  it 
was  more  than  t\^/ico  as  groat.  In  tho  same  state,  tho  potato  yield 
from  irrigated  land  in  1939  was  230  bushels  per  aero,  v/hile  on  non- 
irrigatod  land  tho  yield  was  107  bushels  por  aero.  This  illustrates 
tho  value  of  irrigation  wo.tcr  to  the  Yfostorn  farmer. 

Studios  novr  undenYay  by  tho  Irrigation  Division  include  (a)  water 
roqiiiromont s  for  irrigation,  (b)  pumping  roquirom^ent s  for  irrigation, 
(c)  dronno-gc  of  irrigated  lo^nds,  (d)  analyses  and  development  of 
snoxr  survo^”-  date,  for  irrigo.tion  jratcr  supplj^  forecasts,  (e)  design 
and  invention  of  appo.ratus  used  in  farm  irrigo,tion,  (f)  studios  of 
fundojaontal  hydro.ulics  necessary  for  irrigo.tion  enterprises,  (g) 
the  organization  o.nd  oporo.tion  of  irrigo.tion  institutions,  studios 
of  Sto.to  water  lo.ws  o.nd  rights,  on.d  studios  of  cost  of  vm.tor  o.nd. 
tho  fo.rraers’  0i.bility  to  pay* 

Water  supplies  o.rc  limited,  o.nd  it  is  iiaportant  tho.t  irrigo.tion  prac¬ 
tices  bo  developed  to  make  tho  best  possible  use  of  tho  existing 
supplies  o.nd  tho.t  invostigo.tions  bo  mo.do  to  locate  other  possible 
sources  of  supply  to  supplement  that  already  in  use.  In  laany  co.sos, 
ground  water  may  be  extracted  from  tho  saturo.tod  lo.yors  of  sc.nd  and 
gravel  and  raised  to  tho  surface  b^'-  pumping  from,  wolls.  In  certain 
locoi-tions  othem,Tiso  wo.stod  storm  water  co-n  bo  diverted  o.nd  spread 
over  pervious  areas  for  soopago  to  underground ■ reservoirs  from  where 
it  co.n  bo  later  recovered  by  puraping,  but  investigations  aro  nocos- 
sD.ry  to  loco.to  sites  o.nd  to  develop  feasible  o.nd  oconomico.l  raothods 
of  spreading. 

Throughout  the  irrigo.ted  region  much  of  tho  irrigo.tion  water  is  de¬ 
rived  from  m.olting  snow  on  tho  mounto.in  ro.ngc,  Tho  supply  of  water 
available  for  irrigation  during  the  cropping  sco.son  should  govern 
tho  typo  and  acreage  of  crops  to  bo  plo.ntcd.  It  is  important,  there¬ 
fore,  tho.t  boforo  plo.nning  his  crop  tho  irrigation  farmer  have 
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inforrnation  regarding  the  condition  of  the  snovf  -pack  and  the  probable 
supply  of  T/ator  hold  in  the  snovr  fields  vdiich  ndll  later  bccOrao  avail¬ 
able  for  irrigation, 

Snovr  -surveys  vrhich  are  the  inoans  of  gathering  data  to  supply  this  in- 
■f ormation ,  are  to  bo  expanded.  Portions  of  the  survey  vro Hi' anti  meth¬ 
ods  are  still  in  the  developmental  stage,  .  Fvirthcr  studies  must  be 
made  of  the  factors  vrhich  deterraine  runoff,,  The  research  phase  of 
this  vrator  supply  forecasting  includes  locating  and  laying  ov;t  snovr 
courscSj  evaluating  the  data  gathered  by  snovr  surveyors,  preparing 
reports,  and  providing  specialized  toclinical  guido.nco, 

A  total  of  ?^24j287  vras  expended  out  of  the  1943  appropriation^ 

.|18j205  is  .being  used  out  of  the  1944  appropriation,  and  (■il8,205 
is  included  in  the  1945  budget  estimates  for  the  o.nalysis  onid  de¬ 
velopment  of  snovr  survey  data  for  irrigation  vrator  supp‘ly  forecasts, 
(Ah  additional  |85,000  in  connection  vrith  snovr  surveys,  and  specialized 
irrigation  assistcjico  is  included  under  the  item  "Soil  Conservation 
Oporo.tions"  and  discussed  on  pages  232-233  of  11-030  notes*) 

The  study  of  the  orgo.nization  o.nd  operation  of  irrigation  enterprises 
has  been  made  by  the  Division  of  Irrigation  over  a  series  of  years 
with  particular  reference  to  their  usefulness  for  various  typos  of 
irrigation  development.  They  have  embraced  normal  as  vroll  as  abnormal 
conditions.  During  the  present  emergency  vrhen  the  production  of  food, 
fiber  and  oil  is  the  foremost  considoration  of  the  .Departraont,  the 
knovHedgo  of  tho  adaptability  of  those  soverCvl  forms  of  organization, 
to  oxtrorao  conditions  is  particularly  valuable  as  it  enables  pointing 
out  ways  and  moans  of  handling  the'  delivery  of  v/ator  in  order  to  make 
the  most  complete  utilization  of  tho  available  supply  in  crop  pro¬ 
duction,  Studies  of  v^atcr  laws  and  v>rc.tcr  rights  of  all  the  Hostorn 
State's  have  also  boon  made,  and  those  findings •  a-ro  generally  accepted 
as  guides  in  bringing  about  adjustments  that  are  needed  at  this  tine. 

Investigations  relating  to  tho  development  of  effective  and  economical 
methods  of  reducing  seepage  losses  in  irrigation  conials  have  boon  ex¬ 
panded,  In  many  insta.ncc's,  it  has  boon  found  that  from  one-fourth  to 
as  much  as  one-half  of  tho  irrigation  v/atcr .  supplio.d  to  unlinod  canals 
and  ditches  is  lost  in  transmission  by  seepage  and  never  roaches  the 
cultivated  fields.  This  not  only  reduces  the  acreage  that  can  bo  ir- 
irgated  vith  existing  supplies,  but  also  rosults  in  tho  water-logging 
of  extensive  areas  that  must  bo  drained  before  they  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  cultivated.  Experiments  vxith  different  kinds  of  mc.terials  and 
different  methods  of  lining  are  being  carried  on  at  a  nuiRbor  of  lo¬ 
cations  to  determine  practical  and  economical  methods  of  reducing 
those  seepage  losses* 
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In  California,  Utah  and  other  Yfcstorh  States,  investigations  arc  being 
carried  on,  principally  in  c oope-pati on  rrith  State  . institutions,'  in 
order  te  determine  'the'  efficiency  of  .applications  of-,  irrigation  vrater. 
I'low  that  limited  water  snpplies  and  .extremely  .U-imited  farm  .labor  are 
the  major  •fan'to'rs  in  'ifrigatp.d  crop  production,  the  importance  of  'this 
project  is  or.iphasized.  As  the  result  of  ..qnc  .study  in  pji  imb.brtant;, 
defens-el. center  in  ■OaTiforhiaV  'findings  .have  resulted  'in  the  rogul'ation 
o-f  the-  linitod- XTO-ter  •'sup'p'ly  to'  'satisfy  the"  demands,  pf  an  pnompusly  ■ 
expanded  .nilitar^r  development,'  ■dcfo'hsc'  plant  industrial  p.nd ’domestic' 
use,- and...  carry-  on’ the  oxi'sting’  irri'gated'  crop  progroin  mthout  material 
chanee  *■  ■ 

8.  Farm  Drainage  Investigations;  The  vrorh  conducted  under  this  prejoct 
is  to  develop  improvements  in~tlae  design,  construction,  operation,  and  -.. 
maintenance  .of  "drainag'd" XTork's ,  Thorp  s.re  about  30  million  acres  of 
fertile  land  .hovf . under  cultivation  upon  which  average  crop  yields,  are -. 

•  matcrial-lj'^- -reduced  due'  to'  poor  drainc.go#  The  rchn.bilitSvtion  or  .con-  -c  ^ 
struction  of  drainage  improvements  on  such  land  offers  o,  practical, 
method  of  materially  increasing  crop  production.  ... 

i 

Studies  arc  being  ca.rricd  on '-in  several  of  the  peat  and  muck  arco.s  -• 
of  the  country  to‘  determine  the  effects  of  drainage  on  such  soils,  .  - 

In  many  o.rcas  a  Targe  amount  of  hand  labor  is  roquirod  to  properly 
maintain  field  di-tches  and  outlet  channels.  "A  ditch  banlc  mower  .has  . 
been  dmvcl.o-pod  to:  replace  hand  labor  in  c'ont'rp'll’ihg  vcgc’tative  grovrbh 
on  dit.ch  banlts,  '  .  .  .  .  ■ 

The  construction  of  a  dragline  attachment’  with  a  side  a.rm  to  be 
mounted.. .on,  a  track-ls.ying.  tractor--  i A  under  -way,'  '  The  attachment  v.rill 
enable; the  tractor  to  trs-vcl  along  jlic  side  of  o,  ditch  s.nd  clean 
.sil-t  from  the  bet  tom 'Without  disturbing,  the- side  slopes.  Indications 
a  re.  that  the  machine''will  operate  •  vorj/-  satisfactorily  and  materially 
reduce  ; hand  la.bor- requirement  g.  hlicn  not  in  use  on  drainage  work 
the  attachmont  can  bo  removed -from  the  tro.ctor  and  the  tractor  used 
on  genqral  farm  work  thus  reducing  the  investraent  in  ditch  maintenance 
.equipmont.,y  .  ■  .  .  "  "  ,  —  • . - 

in  the  -sugar  cane  .area  of  Louisiana,  s.  method  of  grading  the  land  ’be-,,..-, 
tween  ditches  in  sugs-r  .cane  fields. has  been  dovolopod  that  materially  .A  ■ 
'imp'r6ve.s  drainage  cenditions.  •  ,  "  '  ■ 

Technical  s.ss.istance  is.  being  -furnished  to:  the  Bureau  of  Agricvil-  ' . 
turn.1  E.conomics  in  connection  .wi tin -the  -drainage'  phase  -of '  post  war  A.  ■ 
planning. 
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(c)  Soil  Conservation  Operations 
Appropriation  Act,  1944  (includes  $3S1,S55  transferred 


-  from  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Soil  Conservation 
Service",  general  administrative  expenses)  $19, 511»S55 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime  pay  required 

by  the  ¥ar  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1943  i . .  ^■3, 285,325 

Total  anticipated  available,  1944  . . .  22,797,130 

Budget  estimate  1945'...'. . . . . 31,275,000 

Increase  . . . . . .  +8 , 477 , 320 


PEOJECT  STATEMENT 


7“  1^3  :  1944 

:  : (estimated) 

1945  : Increase  or 

(estimated)  Decrease 

:  $655,960:  $483,593 

$485,593 

€ 

:  19,419,061:20,302,257 

27.667.981 

+$7,365,72^X1)’ 

:  761,475:  646,018 

1.770.'504 

+  1.124,286(2) 

:  20 , 836, 496 : 21 , 431,873 

29,921,883 

+  8,490,010  ; 

S  0 

:  1,209,260:  1,142,549 

1,142,549 

♦ 

•  _  ^ 

:  102,000:  222, 75S 

210,568 

-  12.190(2) 

:  22,147.756:22,797.180 

31.275.000 

+  8.477.820  . 

:  +  106,974: 

+  48.425:  .  — 

— _ 

— 

;  22,303.155:22,797.180 

31,275.000 

i  +  157,858: 

;  —  :-3.285,325 

!  22,461.013:19,511,855 

31,275.000 

Project 


1.  Soil  and  water  conservation 
operations  in  demonstration 
projects  and  conservation 
districts  and  cooperation 
with  other  Federal  and  state 
agencies 
a.  Soil  and  water  conservation 
operations  in  demonstration 

projects  . . . 

h.  Soil  and  water  conservatio: 
operations  in  conservation 
districts  organized  under 

state  laws . '. . 

c.  Cooperation  with  other  Fed' 
eral  and  state  agencies  ... 

.  Total  Project  1  ...... . 


servation  operations . . 

Continuing  allotments  to  other 
agencies  (as  shown  in  Budget 

Schedules) . . . . 

Total  obligations  ........... 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Public  Law  674 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

Total  available  . 

Transferred  to  other  appropria¬ 
tions  (as  shown  in  Budget 

Schedules)  . 

Anticipated  deficiency  for 
overtime  pay  . . 


Total  estimate  or 
appropriation  , . 


.  INCREASES  OR  DSCEEASJ3S 

The  net  increase  of  $8,477.820  (including  $l,ll6,601  for  overtime  costs) 

in  this  item  for  19^5  is  composed  of; 

(l)  An  increase  of  .$7>  365.v724  for  ■so  11  and -water  conseryaHon  operations 

in  conservation  districts  organized  under  state  laws  as  follows;' ' 

1,  Assistance  to  l44  (annual. 'basis)  new  districts-  , 

at  $20,560  per  district  .(1944  average  district  ' ■ 
cost  -  $20,590)  . . .  ...4>  $2,960,724. 

2,  Equipment  for  conservation  districts 

(1,124  districts  estimated  on  annual  "basis).*..  5^0,000 

3,  246  special  drainage  and  irrigation  jo'bs  em- 

"bracing  93^*600  acres; at  $2.08  per  acre 

(average  of .  $7*932  per  jo"b)  . .  .1, 951*272 

4,  Heavy  equipment,  for  special  drainage  and 

irrigation  jo'bs  . . . . . ’. . .  ,  -^0Sy72B 

5,  Intensification  of  work  of  applying  soil  con-  : 

.  servation  practices  in  1,124  (annual  "basis)  :  =  ' 

conservation  districts  (lOO  technicians,  200G-',  .. 

temporary  conservation  aides  for  90  days  plus 
miscellaneous  expenses)  .  1,445,000 

'  Total...,.,.;.............. . .  7, 365*724: 

O'bjective;  To  provide  assistance  to  newly  organized  districts  and  increased 
assistance  to  present,  districts  in  the  establishment  of  conservation 
practices,  and  an . expansion  of  the  "Widespread  Application  of . Conser¬ 
vation  Practices"  program  (see.  "General  Plan"  under  "Work  Under  This 
Appropriation")  to  sections  of  conservation  districts  which  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  technicians  have  not  as  yet  "been  _a'ble  to  reach. ‘in... 

•  their  regular  farm  planning  activities.  It  is  also ' planned,  with  the 
increase  in  funds,  to  give  special  assistance  to  drainage  and  irriga¬ 
tion  groups  in  conservation  districts  in  order -tq .make  additional  ^ 
lands  available  for  cultivation  and  thus  increase  .-food  production,  to 
replace  existing  transportation  equipment  and  heavy  .equipment  on  loan 
to  districts  which  is  badly  worn,  and  to  purchase  additional  equipment. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  Unless  the  applicatioh  of  conservation 
practices  is  intensified  and  spread  to  more  farms  and ’ soil  deterioration 
is  checked,  our  chances  of  maintaining  a  high  production  of  food,  fibre 
and  oil  will  be  greatly  reduced.  In  spite  of  the  progress  made  in  . 
recent  years,  soil  depletion  continues  at  a  more  ra,pid  rate  than  soil 
restoration,  '/Defense  of  the  productive  soils  of  the  Nation  against 
misuse  and  wastage  is  an  absolute  requirement  for  the  continued  life 
of  the  Nation, 

Because  of  the'  current  rapid  rate  of  organization  of  conservation 
districts  the  Service  will  be  unable  to  meet  adequately  the  demand 
for  technical  assistance  in  planning  and  applying  conservation 
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practices  unless  addition8CL.:res6:ui'ces-.  are.. provided.  Conservation 
districts  are  the  medium  through  which  erosion  control  and  proper 
lahd  use  can  he  St  he  effectUafeidi.r  ■  . 

Production  on  a  good  many  farms  is  curtailed  hy  poorly  arranged 
irrigation  systems,. -^d -the  topography  of  others  is  such. that 
irrigation. isi/irapossihle- .'Without  dand  leveling,  Better  desired  ,  .  . 
layouts  will  prevent  wastage  of  water,  time*  soil  fertility  ahd  '  “ 

top  soil.  Such  present  losses  can  . he  converted  into  increased  pro-  .■ 
duction  and  higher  income.  In  many  ..sect  ions  of  the. United  States, 
profit  ah  ie  farming  .is  -dependent  .upon  ,arti:^icial  drainage  ’of  the  land, 
Mach  additional  land  that  is  now  too  wet  to  produce  good  crops  could 
he  brought  into  full  production  if -properly. .drained,  , 

Farmers  generally  do  not  have  sufficient  heavy  equipment  such  as 
draglines,  crawler  tractors,.',hull.-dpjSers j  '  aud  land  leveleps,  or  the 
technical  direction  necessary- to-acpomplish  land  leveling ^and  drainage 
work.  If  the  government. is  to  get  the  increased  production,  needed  to 
meet  food  requirements,  it  must  provide  such  assistance  to  groups  of 
farmers  vrho  are  organized,  to  meet  ^ the  problems. -hut  lack  the  necessary 
facilities,  . . . 

Plan  of  Work;  It  is  planned  with  the  increase,  requested  to- make  more 
planning  technicians' and  ConseryatiOn ■ aides  available  per  district , ' 
and  thus  accelerate"  a,pplic.ati.on,  of  conseryation  practices.., 

CoopejPatiye.  arrangements,  will,  h.e  worked  put. with  organised  farmer 
groups  which  need  help  with  difficult  drainage  and  irrigation  problems, 
and  sUch  assistance,  will.  be.  i*urjiiish.ed.  wi.tji  .these  problems  as  is  beyond 
the  self-help  capacity  of  the  farmers.  Most  of  the  assistance  to  be 
re-hdered  will  consist- o'f..'speciaiized  engineering  assistance  -and  the,, 
loan' -of 'heavy '  earth-ffioviiig' equipment .  '  !Phe -Seryiee,  has -some  of  this 
type- of  equipment  now  on  loan'  -bUt '  cbnsi.derable^additional  .equip^nt 
must  be  "secured  before  ade-quate  effective,  .assistance,  can-.ba  .given, 

(2)  An- -incfease  of  -$1',  124, 286  for  cooperation  with  other  .Federal  and., state 

agencies  as  follows;  ■  .  r-  ; 


1,  -"Widespread  Application  of  PraCiticas"  ..-.program  put- 

■  ■  ^  side'  of  conservation  districts  ..(■125- technicians 

■  '  plus  "miscellaneous  expenses)  » ...... . 

2,  44  special  drainage  and  irrigation  Jobs  embracing 

163,^0  acres  at  $2,'0g: per, .acre? (average -of 
$7»^32  per  Joh)  . 

3,  Heavy  equipment  for  special  dfaipage  and  irriga- 

•  •  •  •  »  •  •  •  •  •  •  »  •  ^,m  ill  »  ^  ^  •  •  •  •  •  *  •  99 


$609, .2g6. 

349; ops. 
.-SO  ^392. 


4i  Snow  surveys  and  related  work  in '■Wes.tern  States  .  .  .75,000 


Total  . 1,124, 2S6 


Objective;  ■  To  expand  the  .”¥idespre^  Application  of  Conservation  Practices 
program  to  farm  and  ranch  lands ’ outside  hf  districts;  furnish -special 
assistance  to  drainajge  and  irrigation  groups  in  a  few  areas  outside  of 
districts  where  such  activity  will  bring  additional  highly  fertile  lands 
into  immediate  production;  and  to  expand  the  snow  survey  work  now  being 
carried 'on  in  the  Western  States  by  establishing  and  maintaining  addi- 
'  tional  snow  courses,  in  mountain  areas,  purchasing  equipment  and  supplies 
for  snow  surveyors,  and  paying  salaries  and  expenses  of  seasonally 
employed  surveyors. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  Soil  conservation  practices  must  be 
more  widely  adopted  in  order  to  be  most  effective  in  checking  soil 
erosion  and  depletion- of  fertility.  This  activity  does  not  contemplate 
establishment  of  a  conplete  program  on  every  farm,  but  consists  rather 
of  assisting  farmers  to  apply  to  their  lands  one  or  more  of  the  con¬ 
servation  practices  which  they  can  install  with  little  op  no  additional 
use  of  labor  or  equipment  and  the  minimum  of  technical  assistance.  This 
is  a  practical  beginning  in  conservation  farming  for  which  technical 
guidance  should  be  made  available  to  every  farmer.  . 

There  are . fliany  areas  outside  of  conservation  districts  where  production 
can  be  increased  substantially  if  technical  direction  and  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  are  made  available  to  organized  drainage  and  irrigation  groups 
for  such  work  as  cleaning  main  drainage  ditches  and  leveling  land  in  ‘ 
order  to  make  proper  irrigation  possible.  Some  additional  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  must  be  secured  for  this  activity, 

farmers  and  ranchers  cannot  safely  plan  irrigated  crop  production  with- 

.  out  authentic  forecasts  of  irrigation  water  supplies^  These  forecasting 
services  must  be  expanded  to  additional  areas  to,  provide  more  farmers 
and  ranchers  with  a  sound  basis  for  determining  the  amount  of  water 
that  will  be  available  for  the  season  and,  therefore,'  what  type  and 
acreage  of  crops  to  plant, 

Plan  of  Work;  It  is  planned  to  station  soil  conservationists  in  areas 
Outside  conservation  districts  to  spend  full  time  in  the  ‘'Widespread 
Application  of  Conservation  Practices”  program  (see  "General  Plan” 
under  "Work  Under  this  Appropriation")  and  at  certain  times  of  the 
yehr  to  also  detail  personnel  from  districts  to  areas  outside 
districts  for  periods  ranging  from  30-  "fco  90  days.  Such  a  program 
was  carried’ on  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  1943  and  19^4  and  proved 
to  be  very  effective  in  getting  farmers  to  adopt  one  or  more  conser¬ 
vation  practices  on  their  farms.  The'  adoption  of  conservation 
practices  materially  increases  the  productivity  of  such  farm  lands. 

As  in  the  case  of  special  assistance  -to  drainage  and  irrigation  groups 
located  in  districts,*  cooperative  agreements  will  be. executed  with 
the  organized  farmer  groups  outside  of  districts.  The  Service  will 
then  provide  specialized  engineering  assistance  to  the  groups  and 
will  lend  them  such  heavy  earth  moving  equipment  as  is  needed  aiid 
available, 

Wew  snow  courses  will  be  located  for  snow  survey  work  and  technicians 
will  be  employed  to  make  the  surveys.  Shelter  cabins,  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  surveyors,  will  be  constructed  near  isolated  courses 
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and  stocked  witih  emergency  equipment  and  supplies,.  In  addition,  the 
Service  will -provide  •  special.izad  .technical  assistance,'  in  irfiga.tipn 
work,  which  is-,  directly , related  to  snoW:  surveys,  . ^ 


(3)  A  net  decrease  of  $12,190  du  allotments  to .other  agencies  of  the 


-Department  consisting  of  an? increase  of. $7,810  relating  to  soil  survey 

inspections  and -B-  decrease. .of  $20,00Q  in  an, allotment,  for  overall  super¬ 

vision  and  coordination  of  soil  and  water  .co ns eryati on  programs. 


CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 


The,  estimates  include,  proposed,  changes."  in  the', language  of  this  -item  as  ' 
follows:  (Deleted  matter,  enclosed  .in  ’brackets) . 

-..  Soil  [and  moisture]  conservation  [and  land' use]  ^  operations  [demon- 
.  , . strations,  and- inf ormation] :  . Eor  carrying  put  preventive 

pleasures,  to  conserve,  soil  and  moisture,  including:  such  special  measures 
as  may  "be:  necessary,  to  prevent  .floods,  and 'the  silt  at  ion  of  ^  ^ 
reservoirs,  and  including  the  improvement  of  farm  irrigation 
and  land  drainage,  the  estahlishment  and  operation  of  erosion 
;  ,  ;  nurseries, ■ the  making  of  conservation  .plans. and  surveys,  and 

■  the -dissemination  of  information,  [ $19,130 ,000] . $31 >  275 » OOP > 

Provided,.' That  any.  part  of  .this  appropriation  allocated'  for  '  k  .  , 

,  the  production  or  procurement,  of  nursery  stock  h'y  any  Eederal  ; 

:  ■  •  agency,  or.  funds  .-appropriated  to  any  Eederal  agency,  for  ,all6-  ^ 
cation  to  cooperating  States  for  the  production  of "procurement 
of  nursery  stock  shall  remain  availa'ble  for  expenditure  for 

■  not  more  than  three  fiscal  years.- 

.This,;  language -.change,  deleting  the.  words  land  moisture.” ,  ”and  la,nd  Use” 
and  ”demonstrations  and  information”  is  ..recommended  solely  for  the  , 
purpose  of  shortening  the  title  of  , the  item,  .  ,  "  , '  . 

Statement  of  Overtime  Costs  ' 


Overtime  ah  sorted  . 

Additional  funds  .for 
ove  r  t  irae (  appr  opr  i  at  e  d , 
19^3*  estimated  supple-' 
mental,  .-1944.,  and  in-r-  .  , 

,  eluded  ■  in ,  hudge  t  e  s-  •  ■ 

timate,  1945)  . 

Totals  cost  of  over-  , 

■  .  time.  (7  months  in  1943) 


E.st,.  1944  :Est.  1945  7 


:>.$294,965. 


;  1,473,720 


;  1.768,625 


"'i'  13»479'  :  .  6,631 


3,285,325  :  4.401,926 


3.298,804  t  .  4,408,551. 


^Difference  between  overtime  cost  and  supplemental  appropriation^ 
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WOHK  UKDER  THIS  .APPHOPRIATIOH 

OTjjective t  To  secure  the  adoption  hy  farmers  and  ranchers,  on  ah  exten¬ 
sive  scale,  of  soil  and  v;ater  conservation  practices  and  principles 
of  sound  land  use  which,  when  applied,  assure  preservation  of  our 
national  soil  resources,  increased  and  sustained  crop  production  and 
farm  income,  and  protection  of  rivers,  harbors,  reservoirs,  and  power 
resources  from  siltat ion  and  flood  damage. 

a 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  Generally  speaking,  land  use  in  the 
United  States  has  not  been  guided  by' the  capabilities  of  the  land. 

As  a  result,  erosion  has  made  serious  inroads,  fertility  of  the  soil 
has  been  reduced,  crop  yields  have  in  many  cases  diminished,  and  the 
cost  of  farm  operations  has  increased.  Erosion,  resulting  from  im¬ 
proper  land  use,  has  virtually  ruined  for  further  cultivation  approxi-. 
mately  50  million  acres  of  United  States  cropland.  Another  .50  million 
acres  have  been  damaged  in  varying  degrees  from  moderately  to  severely. 
More  than  half  the  topsoil  already  is  gone  from  100  million  acres 
additional,  and  the  process  is  under  way  on  a  third  100  million  acres. 
There  are  only  about  75  million  acres  of  farmlands,  in  the  country 
which  are  not'  subject  to  erosion,  and  this  includes  land  now  in  crops,’ 
in  pasture,  and  in  woodland.  Even  these  lands  must  be  carefully  man¬ 
aged  if  they  are'  to  remain  permanently  productive.  The  principal  means 
of  achieving  adequate  and  permanent  conseinration  of  soil  and  water  re¬ 
sources  lies  in  holding  rain  where  it  falls  and  harmonizing  land  use 
with  capabilities,  in  so  far  as  economic  and  social  limitations  will 
permit,  through  more  effective  and  widespread  application  of  estab¬ 
lished  methods  of  erosion  control, 

Farmers  and  ranchers  have  been  called  upon  to  produce  unprecedented 
quantities  of  agricultural  commodities.  The  problem  of.  meeting  these 
demands  for  increased  production  without  undue  wastage  of  soil  and 
water  resources  is  a  serious  one.  There  is  no  question  but  what  this 
country  has  sufficient  good  and  potentially  productive  cropland  which 
is  capable  of  producing  on  asustained  basis,  the  food,  fibre,  and, 
oils  so  urgently  needed  if  only  it  is  used  in  accordance  with  its 
capabilities.  Much  of  this  land,  however,  is  too  wet  and  must  be 
properly  drained  if  it  is  to  produce  to  its  full  capacity.  In  the 
West,  land  leveling  and  the  improvement  of  irrigation  systems  and _ 
methods  of  water  application  will  conserve  soil  and  water  resources 
and  increase  crop  yields, 

i 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  application  of  soil  and  water, 
conservation  measures  to  farm  and  ranch  lands  results  not  only  in  in¬ 
creased  per-acre  crop  yields,  but  in  the  preservation  of  the  productivity 
of  the  soil.  The  farm  plant,  like  any  other  productive  machinery,  will 
break  down  if  it  is  driven  hard  and  long  vrithout  great  care  in  its  man¬ 
agement  and  upkeep.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  widespread 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  farming  land  in  accordance  with  its 
capabilities  'to  produce,  so  that  maximum  and  sustained  yields  may  be 
assured,  • 

Recurrence  of  the  serious  problems  which  resulted  from  misuse  of  the 
land  during  and* following  World  War  I  must  be  prevented.  Farmers,  then 
as  now,  were  asked  to  increase  their  production  to  meet  wartime  demands. 
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This  was  generally  accomplished  hy  plowing  more  acres.  Later,  agri¬ 
cultural  expansion  was  continued '  ih  . order  to  overcojne  (hy  volume  pro¬ 
duction)  the  disadvantages  of  lower  prices.  During  the  first  World  Waf, 
emphasis  on.  the' expansion  of  wheat,:acreage- in  certain^  lands  in  the 
western  part  uf  the  Corn  Belt  and  in-  the;.. Wheat  Belt  resulted  in  such 
serious  erosion  that  the.' land  was.  ess.entially  ruined,  for  crop  produc¬ 
tion  for  several  years..  The ■  result -was  the  Dust-. Bowl- and  the  financial 
ruin- and  forced  migration -of 'thousands:  of -.farm  famiXies..  There,  is  con¬ 
siderable  danger  of  a  similar, mistake  being  made  in  the  present  war  un¬ 
less  proper  precautions  are  taken.  Dor  example,  expansion  of  the 
acreage  of  soybeans,  is  being  emphasized.-  -  The- growing  of-  soybeans  leaves 
soil  in-  a  condition  which  makes  it  even.,more  susceptible  to  erosion  : 
than' the  growing  of :  vdieat^  therefore-,  it.  is  extremely- important  that 
soil  conservation  methods  be  followed  in  the  growing, of  this  crop.. 

General  Plant  ,  The.  general  plan  of  operations  under  this  sub-appropriation 
consists  of  ( I')  providing  effective: demonstrations  of  proper  land  use. 
and.,  of  practical:  methods  : of  erosion  control  on  groups  of  .farms  in  se¬ 
lected,  areas  which  are;  typical  of  other  seriously-- eroded  agricultural  - 
regions,  (2)  ..cooperating-  with  conservation  districts  organized  under  ; 
State  laivs-’  in  combating  erosion  and  land  .use-  problems  by  providing  ,,  ■ 

assistance  to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the:  establishment .  of  soil,  and 
water ;  conservation  practices  on  their  lands.,  (3')'  cooperating  with  other 
Dederal  and  atate' agencies  which  are  in. a  position  to  assist  in  estab¬ 
lishing  soil  and  water  , -conservation  practices  and  sound  land  use  on 
farms  and  ranches  by  furnishing  such  technical  and  other  assistance  . 
as  niay  be  requested,'  and  (4)  maintaining  conservation  nurseries  fo3:  . 
the  propaga:tion  of  planting  materials  such  ae  trpes,  shrubs,  vines,,  and 
grasses,  which  are  useful  not  only  in  controll-in^g  e.rosion  but  in  pro¬ 
viding  forage  for  livestock,  wood  products  such  as  fence,  lumber,  and 
firewood,  and  protection  and  feed  for  game,  -  ,  .. .  r 

Using  land  in  accordance -with  its  needs  and  -  capabilities  means  using  it 
for  the  thing  it  is  best  'suit ed  to '..prqduce, -  whether  that  be  meat  or  .  .  , 
milk,  grain  or- timber ,fruit  or  vegetables, ,  fat  or  fibre.  The  soil.  , 
and  water  conservation  and  land-use  measures  that  -should  be  followed 
in  order  to  secure  proper  land  use  and  conservation  of  soil  resources, 
may  be  modified  or  controlled  by  other  factors,  such  as  the  farmer’s 
means,  the  size  of  the  farm  or  wartime  demands;fGr  specialty  crops, 
but  the  basic  plans  must  be  developed  in  accordance  with  such  physical 
conditions  as  the  kind  of  soil,  degree  of  slope,  the  character  and 
extent  of  erosion,  and  climatic  conditions.  These  data  are  secured 
through  a  conservation  survey  or  physical  inventory  of  the  land. 

After  the  conservation  survey  has  been  completed  and  the  needs  and 
capabilities  of  the  land  on  each  farm-havp  been. det-ermined,.  skilled  .  . 
and  experienced  farm  planning  technicians  assist  farmers  ingroups 
and  later  individually- in  developing  farm  plans.  These,  plans  are  . 
based  upon  the  information  secured  from  the  conservation  surveys 
and  upon  the  farmer’s  resources,  his  choice  of  crops,  his  type  of 
farming,  and  many  other  economic,;  social,  and  personal  factors. 

The  combination  of  conservation  practices  chosen  allows  for  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  farmer's  land,  labor,  equipment,  and  his 
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ability. as  a  manager.  The  farm  plan  charts  for  a  specific  period 
of  time,  usually  from  J  to  5  the  type  of  use,  cultivation, 

•and  plantings"  that  are  required  to  accomplish  erosion  an^  water 
control,  and  proper  land  use,  Tor  example,  determination  is  made.,' 
from  information  ■seCuired  in  the  conservation  survey  as  to  the  need 
for  such  soil  and  water  conservation  practices  as  strip-cropping,  ; 
terraces, -pontoured  field's,  sodded  waterways  and  pasture  renovation, 
and  the  proper^  location  for  installation  of  these,  practices,  .Con-, 
sideration  is-‘ also  given  to  the  need  for  different  crops  and  forage 
to  meet  feed  requirements  for  present  or  contemplated  livestock,  ; 
These  two  broad  types  of  information  eyemplify  the  physical  and  , 
managerial  factors  which  the  farm  planner  and.  the  farmer  consider 
in  developing  the  farm  plan,  '■ 

After  development  of  the  farm  plan,  assistance  is  furnished  the 
farmer  in  the'  execution  of  that  plan.  Such  equipment  and  planting 
stock  as  is  available  through  this  sub-appropriation  or  that  may  be 
supplied  by  the  district,  in  the  case  of  work  within  conservation 
districts,  are  also  made  available  for  use  in  the  application  of 
the...plan. 

In  an  effort  to  secure  a  more  rapid  and  general  adoption  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices  on  as  many  farms  and  ranches  as  possible, 
especially  in  critical  production  areas  which  include  large  acreage 
of  clean-tilled,  soil-depleting  crops,  there  was  developed  in  1943 
in  cooperation  with  other  agencies,  the  ”¥idespread  Application  of 
Conservation  Practices”  program,  -  This  program,  which  is  conducted 
during  part  of  the  year  in  all  conservation  districts  and. agri¬ 
cultural  ccunties  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal,  state  and  local 
agricultural  agencies,  will  be  expanded  in  1945,  It  is  based  on  the 
application  of  those  conservation  practices  which  the  farmer  can 
install  vrith  little  or  no  additional  use  of  labor  and  equipment  and 
with  the  minimum  of  technical  guidance  and  which  at  the  same  time 
will  contribute  materially  to  the  immediate  increased  productivity 
of  the  land  and  will  protect  areas  where  wartime  production  of 
certain  crops  gives  rise  to  critical  soil  problems.  These  practices 
consist  of  such  measures  as  contour  tillage,  seeding  waterways  and 
eroded  areas  which  are  damaging  other  lands,  wind  stripping,  es¬ 
tablishing  cover  crops,  establishing  new  pastures  and  improving  old  ■ 
ones,  woodland  protection,  and  utilizing  Crop  residues  for  conser¬ 
vation  purposes  rather  than  burning  them.  For  range  lands  such 
practices  might  incl'ude  bringing  herds  into  line  with  the  long-time 
grazing  capacities  of  the  range,  culling  herds,  deferred  and  rotation 
grazing,  artificial  reseeding,  and  growing  and  maintaining  feed 
reseinres. 

The  “Widespread  Application"  approach  is  essentially  one  of  training 
local  farm  leaders  in  the  methods  of  applying  conservation-  practices  ; 
in  accordance  with  land-use  capabilities  so  that  they  in, turn  can 
assist  others.  Assistance  furnished  by  the  Service  consists  primarily 
of  (a)  developing  a  list  of  conservation  practices  by  local  areas, 

(b)  preparing  simple  specifications  for  practice  application  and 
maintenance,  and  (c)  explaining  and  demonstrating  the  .conservation 
practices  to  district  supervisors,  Co'unty  War ’Boards,  4— H  Clubs,  and 
other  local  groups. 
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Examplgg.  of  Progress „and  Cu3;rettt '  j*t‘ogram;  The  progress  ."being  made  toward 
attaining- the  :Seryipe  ,otyect ive  Tander  this  su"b-appropriation  of- securing 
widespiead^ Adoption  .of  soli  ahd  water  conservation  practices  a.nd  sound 
land  use,  -SoW;  of  the:  noteworthy  recent  accon^lishments,  and  comments  on 
distinctivO'phkses^.of  :the  Service  program  which  are  receiving  special 
emphasis.' at  this  time  are  presented  under  the  applicable  projects. 


1.  Soil  and  water  conservation  operations  in  demonstration  projects 

conservation  districts  and,  cooperation  with  other  Federal  and  state 

agencies-^  ~  This  project,  is  suh-divided  into  the  three  following  work 
projects::  ' ; 

(a)  Soil  and  water  conservation  operations  in  demonstration  projects; 

Demonstratl'oh"projec-ts  -were  established  in  selected  areas  tj'pical  of 
agricultural  re'^ohs  seriously  affected  by  erosion  and  improper  land 
use  and  where  the  practical  solution  to  .conservation  problems  had  to 
be  demonstrated  to  .the.'landowheis  In  and  adjacent  to  such,  pro- jects  be¬ 
fore  a  . more  widespread,  appllc^ion 'of  soil  and -water  conservation  prac¬ 
tices:  .c'ouldi"  be  secured.  ; :  There -ale  at .present  ohly  122  active  operating 
pro jeotsv  Fourteenr  additional-^pro jects’  ara  being  continued'. during  the 
fiscal  year  1944.  on., a  maintenance  basis,  .The.work  oh  l48I  other  proj¬ 
ects  has  either  been.  entirely''completed  or  the- projects  have  been  'in-:* 
corporated-w-ithin  .the  boundaries  uf  conservation  districts  and  the 
maintenance  ■reepohs.lbilitles.  assumed  by,  the  latter;  'Activity  on  the 
l4  proj^ect'e  -which  are  bping  conducted  ^pn  a.  maint'en-ahce  basis  involves 
only  folloW-up  worh'.that  is.  hec§'ssary  to -keep,  the '-fart  conservation 
plans  in  operation, -during-.. the -^remainder  ,  of  T;the. -'period  for  which  exist¬ 
ing  cooperative"  agreements  ;are-'itt  ‘ef.feet,  .and  to  make  such,  adjustments 
in  practice's  as  ta^y, be-. deomsd'- desirable,  .  There!  has  been  a  gradual 
change  in  t-he'  demonstration  program',  from,  Que'  of  large'  acreage  carried 
out  at  a  substantial,  eost  .to:  the  •5’ederal:  Goyernment '  to  one  of  small 
acreage  and  greatly  reduced  cost,  ;"  '  I."  ...  . 

The  demonstration  projects  have"' proved,  .extremely  valuable  both  in  serv¬ 
ing  as  proving  grounds  for  .  the  development  of -icons ervat ion  methods  and 
practices  and  in  bringing  the  beneficial  ..results  of 'the  soil  land  water 
conservation  program  to  the  attention  bi- the  public,'^  '"bwhers.  and  opera¬ 
tors  of  nearby  farms  are  of  their  own,  Yoilit ion  studying  an'd  adopting.  = 
the  practices  applied;  on  farms  within  demonstration  areas.  Many  inter-^ 
ested  groups  of  farmers  and  business  men  from  surrounding  .co.untlas; 
have  also  toured  the  demonstration  areas  to  observe  the 'advantages'  of-" 
following  conservation  farming  methods.  - 

Very  little  chaiige  is  anticipated  "^undey  this  wo_rk  project  .in  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1945,  Funds  budgeted  provide  fol.  .co-nductirig  approximately  ''  ■- 
the  same  number  of  projects  as  in  T944,'.  ilew  ;pr;ojedts  %lil  ,b.e  es-tabr* 
lished  from  time  to  time  as  other  pro  jects;  are-.plaJbed'  bn  a,  ^intenance - 
basis  or  as  the  maintenance  phase  of  .older  projects  Is'cbnpleted.-  .  ' 
These  new  projects  will  be  l.imited  to  the  regions  where  economic  dis¬ 
tress  due  to  misuse  of  the  land  is  more  advanced  and  to  critical  areas 
particularly  affected  by  the  present  need  for  increased  production. 

The  primary  objective  of  these  projects  v;ill  be  to  demonstrate  con- 
ser'vation  measures  that  should  be  applied  to  land  where  crops  included 
in  the  national  production  goals  and  new  to  the  areas  are  being  in¬ 
troduced  or  where  existing  crops  are  being  expanded  to  areas  not 
usually  used  for  cultivation. 
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("b)  Soil  and  water  conservation  operations  in  cooperation  with  conser¬ 

vation  districts  organized  Tinder  state  laws;  ■  ll?he  maJo''r  activity  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  is  one  of  rendering  assistance  to  farmers  and 
ranchers • in' soil  cohsefvat ion  districts.  These  districts  with  which  the 
Service'  cooperates  are  local  units  of  government  organized  under  state 
laws,  are''uhder' the  leadership  of  a  state  soil  conservation  committee, 
and  are  responsible 'to'  the  State' legislatures.  They  are  fotinded  upon 
the  sound- principle  of  local  initiative,  local  direction,  and  local 
control,  '  and'  are  'formed'  only  in  response  to  the  petition  .and  favorable 
referendum- vote  of- the  ’  land-owners  and' operators  who  are  carrying  on 
agricultural  operations  within  their  proposed  boundaries.  In  this  way, 
the  necessary  basis  has  been  laid  for  the  maximum  exercise  of  initiative 
and  responsibility'  by-  the  farmers  themselves. 

Rapid  progress  has  been' made  in  the  organization  of  conservation  di-s~ 
tricts.  All  but  three  'states  (Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
Hampshire)  have  now  adopted  soil  conservation  district  laws.  Attached 
is  a  map  showing,  the  states  in  which  a  soil  conservation  .districts  law 
has  been  enacted  and 'the  districts'^established  as  of  June  15,  1.9^3* 
Eighty-five  additional  districts  have  been  organized  between  thie  date 
and  November  I5,  19^3*  ^tie  following  is  a  tabulation  showing  the. 
organization  of  conservation  districts  during  the  fiscal  year  19^3 
districts  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  organized  in  19^4  and.  19^5 ^ 

No,  of  Districts  No.  of  Farms  No.^of  Acres 
Date  Organized  Included  Included 

19^3  Fiscal  Year 

June  15,  1942  (Actual)  771  2,121,000 

June  15,  1943  (Actual)  902  2,365,000 

Annual  basis  (District  year)  837  -  : 

Average  per  district  as  of  6/3O/43  -  2,622 

1944  Fiscal  Year  ■' '  -  -- 

June  15,  1943  (Actual)  -  -  902  2,565,000 

November  I5,  19^3  (Actual)  -  -  9^7  '  2,483,000 

June  15,  1944  (Estimated)  IO58  2,625,000 

Annual  basis  (District  year)  9^0  — — 

Average  per  district  as  6f  ll/l6/43  2,347 

1945  Fiscal  Year 

June  15,  1944  (Estimated)  '  IO.5S  2,625,000  .  595.^74,000 

June  15,  1945  (Estimated)  -  1190  .  2, p3, 900.  ■  664,30^,600 

Annual  basis  (District  year')'  1124  '  ■V“~.  '  — -■ 


451,990,000 
516  ,.566,000 

-572,689 


516 ,566,000 
55s, 199, 000 
595,474,000 

.  527,59s 
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The  rnimher  of  conservataon  (iistricts;  indicated-  as -o^anx^ed  is- -'based': 
upon  certificates,  of-  organization  'being  is^ed  by-  thc.-re4p.eCtiye-  "  '■  ' 
states,  ,'This  is  the  time;  at  which  the  Soil  Conservatipn.._3ervice  is--  i 
generally 'requested  either. by-  the  governing- body' or 'by  farmers  .who 
are  assisting  in  organizing- this  body  to  assist  the. districts,  in 
making  reconnaissance  surveys 'and  in  developing  work  p.tans— and.; 
programs  before  Memoranda  of  Understanding  with  the,.I)epartfflent..jand  -i;;.-' 
supplemental  agreements -with  the''- Soil  Conservation  Service  arc  ^ 
signed.^.  After  that  time  of  course,  other  assistance,  is  fxirnished,-.  '. 
to  farmers  and  ranchers  through  the  districts',  - 

Soil  and,  water  -conservation  and  sound  land  uLse"  are  the  common  ob-  -  t  ;■ 
jectives  of  the  conservation  districts  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  These  objectives  can  be  realized  most  effectively  and 
economically  by  cooperative  effort.  The  Service  is. making  avail- . 
able  to  districts  the  services  of -  trained  conservationists  who  give- 
technical  guidance  to  farmers  and  ranchers .  in' the  preparation  of  ■■  :- 
farm  plans- and- the  application'df  conservation  practices  to  their 
lands.  Other  ;assi stance  such  as  field ' equipment ^of  a  kind:not, 
generally  readily  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers/within 'the  , 
district,  materials,  including' planting  materials,  no.tvreadiiy 
available  in,  the  regular -trade-'  channels  or. -within  the  economic 
reach  of  landowners -and  operators,  and  limited  amounts  of  labor  are 
also  made  available  to  districts.  The  amounts  of  such  assistance 
furnished  tp  any  district  are. based  on- the  district 's  needs  and 
opportunity..to  make  the  greatest  use  Of  it,  keeping  in  mind  that 
it  must  be  made  available  to  the  maximum  number.. of  farmers  and 
ranchers.  The  district  governing  bodies  determine  the  types  of 
conservation  work  on  which  assistance  that  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  can  make  available- .-will  be  used  and  the  priority  of  ..farms 
on  which  work  will  be  done'*  During  the 'past  year  the  demands  upon , 
the  Service  by  districts  for  assistance  has  far -exceeded  that  which  ^ 
could  be  made  available.  In  a  number  of  instances,  no  assistance 
whatever  has  been  given  districts  because  the  help  being  furnished 
those  districts  with  which  the  Service  is  presently  cooperating  is 
already  at  a  rate  below  the  minimum  that  is  estimated  to-be. 
economical  .and  satisfactorily  effective,- 

The  district  governing  bodies  have  done  an  outstanding  j.o'b  .in  adjust¬ 
ing  their  programs  to  make  the  -maximum  contribution  in  increased 
agricultural  production  with  the  least  pbssible  wastage  of  soil  and 
water  resources.  Many  of  these  governing  bodies  have  stated  that 
the  num'ber  of  requests  from  farmers  for  assistance  in'preparing  and 
applying  farm  conservation  plans  were  at  the  highest  point  in 'their 
history.  According  to  their  statements,  these  requests  are  due  to  " 
outstanding  increased  yields  resulting  from  using  land- according  to  : 
its  capabilities  and  from  establishment  of  soil  and  water  conserva¬ 
tion  practices.  The  average  of  the  increased  yields  cited  was  about 
20  percent. 

The  ’’Widespread  Application  of  Conservation  Practices”  program,  which 
was  explained  under  ’’G-eneral  Plan”  was  carried  on  in  most  of  the  con¬ 
servation  districts  during  the  past  fiscal  year  with  outstanding 
success.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  there  were  3^3 #000  farms  and 
ranches  (both  within  and  outside  of  districts)  on  which  one  or  more 
conservation  practices  had  been  applied  during  the  year  as  a  result 


Slates  in  which  o  Soil  Consarvotion  Disiricts  Low  has  been  enacted,  and  Soil  Conservation  Districts  established 
under  provisions  of  respective  Stole  Laws  os  of  June  15,  1943. 


•/■■■■■  .--.j-tf.  ;• 


■  ■■■:• 
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-  of  this . activity  hy  the  Service  in . cooperation  chiefly  with  the 
Extension  Service, ^the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  and  the 
Yo cat ionai  Agricultural  Departments,  It  is  expected  that  this  wide¬ 
spread  action  for  better  land  use. and  conservation  of  soil  resources 
will  be  carried  forward  during  this  and  the  Coming  year  with  equal 
or  greater  success.  One  step  at  a  time  me'ans  a  practical  beginning 
within  the  reach  of  every  farmer,  which  can  eventually  be  developed 
into  a  complete  program  ef  soil  and  water  .conservation  and  proper  • 
land  use . 

(c)  Cooperatioa  with  other  Federal  and  state  agencies;  In  order  to 
employ  every  available  means, for  encouraging  adoption  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices  and  to  create  a  greater  public  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the.  erosion  and  land  use  problems,  close  cooperation 
is  being  maintained  with. other  Federal  and  state  agencies  which  are 
concerned  with; conservation  work  and  sound  land  use,  " 

There  are,,  at  the  present  time,  employees  cooperatively  employed 
with  the  Extension  Service  ,  in  35  states  and  ^ttefto  RiflOi  These  men 
assist  in  the  development,  of  local  COnsefvhtioh  l^rogranlb  in  doopera- 
tion  with  county  agents,  assist  in  developing  the  edPd^iibhhl  material 
to  be  used  in  the  "Widespread  Application  of  Conservation  Practices*' 
program,  and  disseminate  information  regarding  the  general  Service 
program  to  conservation  districts  and  other  stafe  agencies  which  are 
cooperating  to  secure  better  land  use. 

The-  .'^Widespread  Application  of  Conservation  Practices"  program  in 
areas  outside  of  demonstration  projects  or  conservation  districts 
is  financed  from  funds  budgeted  under  this  work  project.  What  -was 
said  regarding  the  success  o.f  this  program  under  the  "districts"  work 
project  applies  with  equal  emphasis  here.  According  to  reports 
received,  farmers  all  over  the  country  have  demonstrated  how  the 
various  conservation  practices,  used  separately  or  in  combination, 
have  boosted  crop  yields.  Additional  funds  are  being  requested  to 
expand  the  "Widespread  Application"  program  to  all  agricultural 
counties  in  the  country,.  Although  this  is  only  part  of  the  complete 
conservation  program  necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  erosion 
control,  it  is  that  part  which  can  m^e'  its  greatest  contribution 
to  increasing  production  now,  while  at  the  saine.time  permitting  a 
minimum  of  soil  wastage. 

Limited  snow  survey  operations  were  carried  on  in  the  Western  states 
during  the  past  year,  but  highly  satisfactory  results  were  obtained 
from  the  skeleton  network  of  establis'^hed  snow  courses.  A  request 
for  additional  funds  has  .been  made  under  this  work  project^  to  provide 
for  expansion  of  this  phase  of  the  Service  program.  -  The  majoh  part 
of  the  water  supply  of  the  Western  states  is  derived  from  the  show 
.that  accumulates  aX  high  elevations,  '  Eorecasting  the  water  supply 
is  a  service  of  extreme  importance  to  farmers,  ranchers,  shippers, 
bankers,  and  agencies  concerned  with  power  production,  water  supplies 
and  flood  control,.  Dependable  estimates  of  the  run-off  from  the 
various  drainage  basins  can  be  made  from  measurements -of  the'  snow 
pack  after  the  accumulation  of  snow  has  reached  its  maximum.  For 
more  than  30  years,  forecasts  have  been  made  on  the  data  obtained 
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"by  trig  measiirement's  of  the  water  cohtent  of  the  snow  that  accumulates 
during  the  wiht'er;  Farmers  have  come  to  rely  uj5on  the  forecasts  of 
irrigation  water  supplies  to  determine  what  types  of  crops  to  plant 
and  whether  the  potential  water  supply  v/ill  permit  expansion  of 
acreage  to  he  cultivated. 

Additional  show  courses  should  he  established  to  meet .the  .general 
demand  for  irrigation  water  supply  forecasts.  The  snow  courses  are* 
for  the  most  part,  in  isolated  areas  accessible  with  difficulty,  and 
are  as  far  as  3O  miles  from  the  nearest  roads  and  habitation.  -Snow 

■  surveyors  are.irequired  to  travel  in  pairs  for  safety,  but  even  so  the 
job  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  To  protect  the  men,  particularly  in 
cases  where  they  may  be  caught  by  severe  storms  or  in  accidents, 
shelter' bahins  must  be  constructed  at  or  near  isolated  courses  and 
•on  frails  to  the' more  distant  ones  and  stocked  with  stoves,  bedding, 
first  aid  materials,  and  emergency  food  supplies.  Cooperating 
agencies  have  been  furnishing  most  of  these  facilities  and  supplies, 
but  their  resources  are  inadequate 'to  permit  further  expansion  of 
this  activity,  Tn  addition  there  will  need  to  be  purchased  snow 

-^'tubes,  wrenches,  scales,  snow-shoes  and  skiis.  Brush  also  must  be 
'cleaned  from  the  measurement  areas  each  year*. 

Under ‘this  item,  ^lOjGOO  out  of  the  19^4  appropriation  is  being' 

'  devoted  to  s'now  surveys  and  $85*000  of  the  1945  budget  is  proposed 
for  this  work  and  special  irrigation  assistance  related  to  snow 
surveys.  Of  this  amount,  $60,000  will  be  devoted  to  snow  surveys 
proper  and  $25,'0CJD^'V^  used  for  related  work  such  as  specialized 

te'chni’cal  guidahce'dh’-making  the  best  possible  use  of  irrigation 
water  and  •recbmmendliig  measures  to  control  floods,  and  to  conserve 
•  water- during' periods  of  drought,'  '  (For  snow  survey  work  tinder  the 
item' Soil  Conservation  Re.search"  see  page  219  of  these  notes.) 

The-  Service  has  made  available  to  the  armed  services  whatever 
assistance  they  have  reqUe"Sted  in  erosion  control,  drainage  and 
flood  control  ope  rations, .'protection  of  water  supply  systems  against 
s-edimentation,  camouflage,,  arid  similar  protective  and  facilitating 
activities  on 'arid  near 'camp  sites,  cantonments,  air  fields,,  and 
other  military  areas,  ari’d  'Vidli' continue  to  respond  to  calls  for 
assistarice- With  ail  of  its  available  facilities, 

2.  Operation  of  conservation  nurseries  for  furnishing  of  plants 
for'use  in  soil  and  water  conservation  Operations;  The  revegetation 
of  eroded  areas  to  which  conservation  measures  are  applied  ip 
demons t 'rat ion  projects  and  conservation  districts  is  dependent  to 

■  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  maintenance  of  'an  adequate  supply  of 
suitable  planting  materials  and  upon  the  development  of  new  propaga¬ 
tion  and  cultural' practices.  The  thirty  nursery  units  which  are 
operated  under  this  project  produce  or  purchase  plants  and  seeds, 
collect' them’  from  wild  habitats  for  propagation,  conduct  observa¬ 
tional  studies  to  determine  the  best  types  of  plants  for  specific 
planting  site  Conditions,  and  search  for  or  develop  new  strains  of 
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■plants  and  grasses  which  are  exceptionally  well  suited  for  erosion 
control  purposes,  '  > 

During  the  19^3  fiscal  year,  work  under  this  project  was  adjusted  to 
in,ee;t  the  decreasing  demand  for  Woody  plant  material  and  the  increasing 
demand  for  production  of  grass  and  legume  seed.  Many  acres  formerly 
devoted  to  the  production  of  trees  and  shruhs  were  converted  to  seed 
production  as  rapidly  as  possihle*  This  conversion  will  "be  continued 
in  1944,  The  g-rass  and  legume  seeds  that  are  -being  produced  are  of 
highly  selected  and  improved  strains  not  available  in  the  open  market 
and  are  intended  to  serve  as  foundation  stock  for  production  on  a 
much  larger  scale  on  the  farms  and  ranches  throughout  the  country, 

Farmers  and  ranchers  have  made  serious  efforts  to  quickly  improve 
their  pastures  .and  ranges  because  of  the  increased  demand  for  beef 
and  dairy  products^  Assistance  Will  be  given  tlrem  in  increasing 
the  productiveness  of  theif  pastures  and  much  of  their  hitherto 
waste  lands  by  not  only  indicating  the  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices  that  should  be  followed  but  by  supplying  them  with  small 
quantities  of  seed  of  native  species  of  grasses,  and  neWly  developed 
strains  of  grasses  and  legumes.  The  Service  has  collected  seed  from 
many  native  stands  of  forage  crop  species  to  be  used  to  put  a 
vegetative  cover  on  lands  needing  reseeding.  It  has  also  encouraged 
cooperators  to  collect  these  seeds  and  to  produce  as  much  of  their 
own  farm  crop  seed  requirements  as  possible.  Technical  assistance 
and  the  use  of  equipment  has  been  furnished  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  expected  that  during  the  current  fiscal  year,,  due  to  the  shortage 
of  forage  crops  and  urgent  need  for  increasing  the  production  of 
livestock  and  dairy  products,  that  even  greater  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  collection  of  native  grass  seeds, 

(d)  Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources 

(Allotment  to  Soil/  Conservation  Service) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  for  technical  and  related 
services  and  equipment  under  ah  allotment  for  assisting  farmers  in 
carrying  out  drainage  and  irrigation  activities  approved  under  the 
1944  Agricultural  Conservation.Prugram  in  order  to  provide  in¬ 
creased  production  during  the  present  emergency, 

(e)  Emergency  Brosion  Control,  Bverglades  Region,  Florida 


Appropriation  Act,  1944  ...  j...' . . .  $72,24g 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  Overtime  pay  required 

by  the  War  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1943  . .  +9, 46l 

Total  anticipated  available;,  1944  . . . ...  Sl,709 

Budget  estimate,  I945  . . . ,  72,24g 

Decrease . .  -9,4^1 
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'  -  ■  L  ■^.  :  1943; ,  .  /1944  :  .  1945 

:  '  :(estimated)  :(estimated) 

Increase  or 
Eecrease 

Soil  conservation  eontrel.,  .  .  .  .  ;  : 

measures  including  research.  :■  .  '  ,,  v  ,  :  ' 

and  demonstrations;  in  fire  - : 
control-, .  drainage,  and.  t  .  '  ’ : 

irrigation,-.- to.;  eliminate .  •  J  .-l  .  J 

fire  hazards  and  subsidence  ;  t  -  ■  , 

in  the  peat  spils  of  the  j  .  : 

Ploiida  Everglades.- area 7<J» 366,  t  81,709  •  $  .72,248 

Covered -int-o,  ■.•Treasury  in  ac—  :  :  ..i  . 

CO r dance mith {Public  Law  .  ;  t  .  .  j  ,  : 

674-,v.^■.  ^  .r  ;  3f^0:r  .: 

Unobligated  balance  ■  1,882 

.-  $  9,46iaO 

: . 

Total  .available  ..-i .  .:  _  75*648. r  .  81 , 709 ,  72,248.. 

An-tieipated  deficiency,' fo,r  ,  .  .J  -  :  :  ■  .  ? . . 

overtime  pay  .  .vV. ;  -r9,46l.  : — r- 

-  9.Wl 

Total  .estimate  'or ‘  '  ’  ' '  '  '  '  ' ' 

appropriation._V  .  .  '.V^  /  ■  75,648  i  -  72’j248  '  :■  ’  72 *-248 

... 

:  v.  ,  /-.PECREi^ES;- : 


(l)  Thie  defe^‘eas-ev  i-n;  this .  item-  for-  -1-945,  viXl  “be  accomplish.ed  "by 

curtailing  the  employmen-t..  of-:  temporary.  assist  ant 

^  Statement  Cf  .Qyertijne  Costs  -  -  -  .  ..  - 

-  '  -  y  - . r  - 1943  ■  I  ^st 19^^  V  Est,  19^5 

'■  /-  ■■  ■  ■■  ••  ..  *  '  .•  ■  ■■-  ■ 

Overtima' alisor'b.ed'-wv:.  $S,07B 

Additional  funds ’’for  overtime:-  ■  ■  ■.-.r;.  i-i— 

(appropriated,  1943 ►  estimated  -  li,  ^  ■  '  :  -  .  •  . 

supplemental,  1944,  and  included  :  :  : 

in  ludget  est  iraate  j .  1945 )"  •  •,  •  .r  - .$.9,461  .  .  - — 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (j  •  J  ’ 

months'  in  1943  .  .  -  3t217  t  9^46'l  ;  8,078  - 

^  ’  'work  'IMER' this  ^iEPROPRlATiOH  ^  7 

Ohjective'^;  -The . stahilization  of  the  grouhd.lwater  table  in  the  Ever¬ 
glades  region  of  Elorida  hy  controlled  drainage' and  water-holding 
dykes,  levees,  and  other  mechanical  structures  for  the  elimination 
of  fire  hazards  and  conservation  of  water  and  soil  resources. 
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The  yroTplem.  and  its  Slgniflcahce }  The  Everglades  area  of  Elorida  consists 
of  approximately  2,700,000  acres  of  neat  and  muck  land  t'dth'an  elevation 
of  10  X  16  feet  above  mean  sea  level.  About  30  years  ago,  drainage 
•utlet  canals  were  constructed' to  drain  fhe  area.  Since  that  time,  ap¬ 
proximately  125,000  acres  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  glades 
have  been  placed  under  cultivation  and  novr  produce  a  large  part  of  the 
early  winter  vegetables  used  by  the  Eation  and  a  substantial  amount  of 
sugar  cane.'  It  has  been  found  that  uncontrolled  drainage  lowers  the 
ground  water  table  in  the  area  and  has  been  conducive  to  excessive  damage 
by  fires  and  even  more  serious  soil  deterioration  through  the  slow  oxida¬ 
tion  of  the  organic  soils.  Practically  all  of  the  cultivated  land  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  virgin  neat  land  has  subsided  as  much  as  5  feet 
or  more  since  drainage,  ,  This  lowering  of  the  .ground  surface  has  complicated 
drainage  problems  by  reducing  the  capacity  of  the  outlet  ditches  to  such  an 
extent  that  difficulty  is  being  encountered  in  disposing  of  storm  waters 
from  some  of  the  land  already  uuier  cultivation,  while  during  dry  periods 
uncontrolled  drainage  has  lowered  the  water  table  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  peat  soils  tend  to  dry  out  and  present  a  serious  fire  hazard, 

A  large  part  of  the  Everglades  area  is  unsuited  for  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment  because  of  the  depth  and  character  of  the  peat  and  muck  soil  and  the 
underlying  strata,  and  before  additional  land  is  brought  under  cultivation, 
the  areas  suitable  -for  cultivation  should  be  determined  and-  a  sound  method 
of  water  control  should  be  devel^cped  that  will  permit  satisfactory  drainage, 
conserve  the  soil,,  and  reduce  lire  hazards.  Under  existing  war  pressure  to 
expand  food  production,  the  area  undeT  cultivation  is  rapidly  increasing, 
past  experience  clearly  shows  the  dangers  to  the  natural  resources  and 
to  the  landowners  involved  in  such  an  expansion  unless  the  program  is 
based  on  sound  technical  data  and  carried  out  under  competent  technical 
direction.  ,  ,  . 

General  Plan:  There  is  a  general  realization  on  the  part  of  landowners  in 
tha  Everglades  area  that  water  control  is  essential  to  the  sound  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  region  and  that  a  dependable  program  of  expanding  agricultural 
production  and  reducing  fire  hazards  in  the  region  cannot  be  planned  with¬ 
out  the  technical  data  being  obtained  under  this  project.  The  Governor 
of  Elorida,  realizing  the  complex  problems  involved,  hds  designated  the 
?oard  of  CbinnissioT]er&  of  the  Everglades  Drainage  District  to  carry  out 
a  program  of  land  use  and  conservation  based  upon  work  under  this  project. 

He  has  also  appointed  a  committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the  State 
and  Federal  agencies  involved  in  various  phases  of  the  program  to  advise 
of  the  work. 

The  soil  and  ii^ater  conservation  research  and  demonstration  activity  of  the 
Service  in  the  Everglades  area  has  included  such  iteirrsi  as  topographic  and 
land  use  capability  surveys,  construction  of  dykes,  spillwrays,  dams,  and 
other  water  control  structures,  studies  of  runoff,  seepage,  and-  evaporation, 
and  development  of  v/ater  management  and  fire  prevention  practices. 
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Federal 'escpenditures  are  ^tched  1)7  at  least,  equal  expenditures  for  the 
-  saEi&.  ■Qurpose  "by -  the- Stat  e  .  or  .polit  ical,  suhdiyisione  -thereofv-  .ther  eby- . 
douhiiTig' the  .effect-iveness,  of  Federal  expenditures., 


Examples  of 'Progress  and  Current . Program;  Investigations  are 'uHder  way  to 
develop  aceurate  information,. relating  to'  topography,  *  Soils  and  underlying 
strata  and:  their  hydrologic  relation  to  water  control  problems'.  'Studies 
are  'being.' ma.de- regarding  the.- effect,  of  height  of  water  ta'ble- on  the  amount 
"  andv.quality  of  grdV'fth  of  cult ivated^props.  and  pastures'.  Experiments  are 
*  ■' "being:  carrie-d  on',  witlr  .ae.thpdSi  of  regulating  water  stages  in  the' outlet 
"■  canals  that  ..will,:  permit .  the.  drainage,  ofv- the  agricultural  land daring 
storm- periods  a’ndtat  the  sa-nre  time  t-end  .to'  maintain  high  ground  iVater 
'  ‘levels  that:  will  reduce  fire-,  hazards  and  conserve  soil  "by 'decreasing  the 
amount 'of:  •suhsidence.-  -Installations  of  ditches,  .  snd  pumps  on  ex- 

''  perimeptai-  areas  have  been  madp  to  daternjine  the  feasibility  of'  controlling 
'Water  tahle,  elev-ations,  on  various,  depths  apd  types,  of,  soil  and  substrata  by 
iitean’s:  of  dykes  and  pumps.  .  •  .....  .  ' 


Sufficient  progress  has  been  made  vrith  the  phase  of  the  "Wbrk  relating  to 
'  'topo'graphy,  soils  and  underlying  strata,. :  to,  justify  Ih©  preparation  of  a 
preliminary  map  outlining  the  areas  deemed  .suitable  for  agricultural  de- 
'  ■^velopment ,  and  those  deemed  suitable  only.. fo.r  conservatio-n  areas,  or  the 
storage  of  water.  The  data  indicates  that,  there  is  .less  than  half 'a 
'  million' acres  of  land -in  , the  Everglades  with  sufficient' depth  of  peat  or 
muck  soil,'  and  the  type  of  underlying  strata  necessary  for  sound  agricultur¬ 
al"  development  >  ■  instead-  of  the  -two  million  or  more  acres  -that  ha§  generally 
■  been'-.considere.d' available  for  such  use,  .  This  ..knovrledge  is  of  vital  import- 
•  aftce-  in  -plannl ng;  for.  the .  future  development  of  -the  area.'  ' 


The  Everglades  Fire  Control  Board  and  the  Everglades  Drainage  District  are 
cooperating  in  the  construction  of  a  number  of  experimental  dams  ir^  the  out- 
'  let -'eanars  to  control* water-  stages,.  -The.^dam.s  are  of  ,  the  flash  "board  type 
'and  are  so  constructed-  -that:  the,  flash, boards  can  "be  readily  femGve''d  during 
storm  periods' to'- perrai-t  . -the  discha.rge  of .  excess  water  ' from  surrounding 
area's;  During  other  times ■  the  water,  .in  ,th,e  can.als  'is  held  at  high' stage 
and  all  exccess  watep^s  discharged  onto  the  lower  glades  to'  raise  the 
water  table  in  .that.  are:a.  On.e^  dam.  has.  been  in,,  .pperatipn  for-  the  past 
■year,  a'nd  lAhile  the.  data- .obtained  is  limited,  the'  indic'ation;s"are  that 
such  'stTuctures  will  he  reasonably  effective  if  .pro,perly  operated,' 


I 


Pumping:  tests  from  wells  on  comparatively  shallow  peat  overlying  porous 
Miami  and  Tamiami  limestones  indicate  ■that  seepage  through  the  underlying 
limestone  is  so  great  that  it  is  impracticable  to  control  the  vrater  tahle 
hy  pumping  to dr, a-in  the  -land -sufficiently , to  ^row  crops.  Experience  in  the 
cult  ivat'ed  areas  .Vhe re,  the  peat  soil  is  .  relatively  deep  apd  is  underlain 
"by  the  ■mofC 'iicpejeaeahle  Ft.^  Thompson  limes.ton,e  . shows  .-that. in  such  areas 
'dyking  and  pumping '-is  a  practical  method  .'of .  securing  drainage  and  water 
control.  '  'Experimental  ten-acre  areas  .located  o.n  different  t,xrpes  of  soil 
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hfi.ve  TDeeri  djrked  .g.nd  equip'oed  vrith  ditches  and  pamns,  and  investigations 
are  underway  to  determine  the,' limitations  of  =ach  a  method  of  water 
control,  '  h"- 

During  storm  periods,  the  runoff  from  areas  already  under  cultivation  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  capacity  of  existing  drainage, outlet  canals  with  the  result  that 
crops  are  frequently  damaged  during  such  periods,  .A  section  of  undeveloped 
land  has  been  dyked  and  arrangements  have  heen.  made  to  pump  water  from 
cultivated  land  onto  the  dyked  undeveloped  area., to.  determine  if  excess 
water  can.  he  successfully  disposed  of  in  this  manner  without  damage  to 
surrounding  areas, 

(f )  Farm  and  Other  Private  forestry  Cooperation 

(Allotment  to  Soil  Conservation  Service) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  .ohligations  under  an  allotment  from  the  ap- 
nropriation  "Farm  and  Other  Private  Forestry  Cooneration" ,  for  cooper¬ 
ation  with  States  in  carrj’-ing  out  farm  forestry  operations  to  encourage 
the  conservation  and  development  of  the  farm  woodland  as  a  prod.uctive 
unit*and  integral  part  of  the  farming  business  through  demonstration, 
on  representative  groups  of  farms, .of  the  effect  of  sound  woodland 
management  on  farm  econon^.-  The  ‘appropriation,  is  discussed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  notes. under  tb?  heading  "Farm  and  Other  Private  Forestry 
Coop»^ra.tion"  (see  Forest  Service). 

(g)  Flood  Control  General  (Transfer  to  Agriculture) 

(Allotment  to  Soil  Conservation  Service) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  an  allotment  for  (l)  pre¬ 
liminary  flood  control  examinations  and  surveys  in  the  fiscal  ^'•ears  1943 
and  1944,  and  (2)  for  prosecution  of  flood  control  work,  water  flow  re¬ 
tardation,  and  soil  erosion  prevention  in  the  fiscal  year  1943.  Fo  new 
preliminary  examinations  and  surveys  were  inaugurated  in  1944,  Obligations 
shown  for  that  year  represent  costs  of  terminal  leave  as  all  work  under 
this  item  v;as  suspended  as  of  June  30,  1943. 

(h)  Special  and  Technical  Investigations,  Internatio'-’al  Joint 

Commission,  United  States  and  Great  Britian 

(Transfer  to  Soil  Conserva.tio’^'  Service) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  a  transfer  from  the  State 
Department  for  special  and  technical  investigations  in  cooperation  with 
the  International  Joint  Commission  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Eritian, 
in  appraising  the  results  of  increasing  the  ground  water  table  of  lands 
adjacent  to  Kootenai  lake  in  Forthern  Idaho.  This  is  a  service  performed 
for  the  State  Department  to  secure  technical  data  required  in  connection 
with  treaty  obligations. 
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(i)  Emergency  Relief,  Aff:riculture ,  Planning  and  Review  of  VJ.p.'A.  Projects 

(Transfer  to  Soil  Conservation  Service) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations,  in  the  past  fiscal  year  for 
planning  axid  review  of>]T,E.A.  projects. 

(j)  Kmergency  Fund  for  the  President,  National  Defense 

'  (Transfer  to  Soil  Conservation  Service) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  in  the  past  fiscal  year  under  a 
transfer  for  the  payment  of  travel  and  special  per  diem  allowances  in 
connection  with  decentralization  of  certain  employees  from 'nashington, 

D.  C.  to  the  field, 

(^)  Working  Funds.  Soil  Gonservati  on_  jervice 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  'under  advances-  pursuant  to  Section 
601  of  the  Economy  Act  of  June  .30^  1932,  for  technical  and  .other  services 
performed  for  the  War  Department  and  various  other  Federal  Agencies,  as 
shovm  in  detail  in  the  "Statement  of  Obligations  Under  Supplemental  Tunds" 
appearing  at  the  end  of  these  notes  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
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(l)  Land  Utilization  and  Retirement  of  Submarginal  Land 


Appropriation  Act,  1944 . . . . .  $1,126,120 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime  pay  required  by 

the  liar  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1943  . . . .  +182,753 

Total  anticipated  available,  1944  . . .  1,308,875 

Budget  estimate,  1945  . . . . . .  1,250,000 

Decrease  . . . . . .  -58,875 


PROJECT  STATEI.ENT 


Project 


1.  Acquisition  of  land  . . . 

2 .  Development  and 

msjiageiiient  of  land 
acquired  . . . . . . . 

Covered  into  Treasury  in 
accordance  with  Public 

Law  674  . . . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  available  . 

Transferred  to  other  ap¬ 
propriations  (as  shov/n 
in  Budget  schedules)  ... 
Anticipated  deficiency  for 

overtime  pay  . . 

Total  estimate  or  appro¬ 
priation  . 


1943 


1944 


1945 

( estimated) 


$129,176 

$40,271 

$28, 106 

-$12,165  (1 

1, 373,284 

1,268,604 

1,221,894 

-46,710  (2 

5,860 

14,842 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

1,523,162 

1,308,375 

1,250,000 

-58,875 

+148,020 

—  ^ 

_  _ 

—  — 

-182,755 

—  — 

1,671,182 

1,126,120 

1,250,000 

Increase  or 
decrease 


IFCEEASES  OR  DECESASES 


The  decrease  of  $58,875  ir  this  it^m  for  1945  consists . of :  •  .  '  ■  • 

(1)  A  decrease  of ■-"$lS«  16,5  uhder  thg  .prp.ject  "Acquisition  of  land”. 

This  is  due  to  a  reduction  in'the  volume  of  work  incident  to  closing  land 
acquisition  cases  and  completion  of  records.  Land  purchases  were  discon¬ 
tinued  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  yS'ar'1942  and  the  funds  "budgeted  under 
this  project  provide  for  completing  work  Carried  over  from  that  year, 
maintaining  proper  land  title  records,  and  handling" exchanges  of  land* 

( 2 )  ^ A  decrease  of  $46,710  under  the  project  "Development  and  manage-- 
ment  of  land  acoilired”-*  This  xifill  "be  accomplished  hy  the  curtailment 

of  details' of  soil  conservation  farm  planning  technicians  to  this  activity 
and  "by  reduction  of  administrative"  expenses. '  '  "  " 

Statement  of  Overtime  Co Hs  ;  ■  •  -  - 


.  ;  1943^ 

Sst*  1944 

Est.  1945 

Overtime  absorbed  . . .;*18,554 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  (appropriated, 

1943,  estimated  supplemental,  1944;  amd  '  -  ; 

included  in  budget  estimate,  1945)  SO.'.’OOO  - 

$  182.755 

$  174.193 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months  in  1943)  :  98,554 

182.755 

174.193 

*  Difference  between  overtime  cost  and  supplemental  appropriation. 


■  TORE  UIDDER  THIS  APPROPEIATIOH 

Objective:  To  rehabilitate  areas  blighted  by  the  misuse  of  submarginal  . 
land  and  land  not  primarily  suitable  for  cultivation  through  the-  ac¬ 
quisition,  development,  and  management  of  such  lands  so  as  to  bring 
about  necessary  changes  in  land  use,  provide  opportunities  for  farm 
families  to  meet  the  essentials  of  life  and  health,  and  improve  the 
general  economy  of  rural  communities*  " 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  .  In  many  areas,  a  substantial  amount 
of  the  acreage  in  cultivation  or  subject  to  cultivation  is  not  suit¬ 
able  for  that  use  because  of  natural  infertility,  physical  factors, 
location,  or  loss  of  productivity  through  misuse*  Continuing  the 
cultivation  of  such  acreages  has  resulted  in  further  soil  deteriora¬ 
tion,  lowering  of  the  standards  of  living,  shrinkage  of  the  local  tax 
base,  and  an  increase  of  the  local  relief  load,  Families  occupying 
submarginal  farms  are  usually  stranded  in  their  present  locations  be- 
‘cause  there  is  no  market  for  their  properties.  Their  income  has  grad¬ 
ually  declined  until  they  no  longer  have  sufficient  financial  resources 
to  relocate  elsewhere.  Also,  in  many  cases  the  land  has  "'•so  deteriorated 
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that,  even  if -.operators  on  "better  land  in  ^ the  area  ceuld  obtain  title  to 
this  land  without  cost,  they  could  not  afford  to  rehab ilita'^e  it, 

-  ’Solutioli  Hiiiiian,^  aiLd*-gbTdfnfeWtaI'-';^'dbTdmb''’^^^  .areas 

.  where  a  ..substantial  number  of  .the,  farigs  ,,are  uijsuited,  for  .cultivat|.gn 
.  can  b:^  brought  .about  only  by -drastic  changes  ..in  land  use  and  "oceupa^^gy. 
These  adjustments  are  generally  so  far-breaching  .as  to  be  beyond,  the  , 
^ability  of  b.oth  individu.al  families  and  local  gcvernments  to  bring  . 
about.  The  authority  contained  *in  Title  III  of  the  Banldiead-Jone s  Farm 
Tenant  Act  provides  for  making  the  necessary .changes  in  land  use  and  oc¬ 
cupancy,-  and  the  means  whereby,  through  the  coordination  of  the  public 
programs  and  the  cooperation  of . local  governments,  rehabilitation  of 
land  and  people  on  submarginal  farms.can  .be  permanently -effected. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  responsible,  under  this  item,  for  the 
management  and  development  of  some  7  l/4  million  acres  of  submarginal 
lands  vAiich  were  acquired  under  the  authority  of  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Recovery  Act  of -.1933,  the  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1935,  and 
Title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm, Tenant  Act  of.  1936.  li/hen  acquired, 
these  lands  were  striking  examples  of  the  consequences  of  erosion  and 
improper  land  use,  Apnroximately  ,1  l/2  million  acres  of  the  land  ac- 
:  quired  were  found  suitable  for  forestry  or  recreational  purposes  and 
practically ; all  of  the  balance  is  suitable  only  for  grazing  and  pasture. 

Most  of  the  latter  was  in  need  of  stock  watering  facilities,  fences, 
and  controlled  grazing.  About -1,100,000  acres  of  the  land  found  suit¬ 
able  for  grazing  required  more  specialized  treatment  i^  order  to  place 
it  into  productive-use;  consistent  with  its  capabilities.  This  treat¬ 
ment  consisted  of  general  soil  stabilization  activities  and  the  estab- 
lishment  -of  a  satisfactory  yegetative  cover  through  ^ seeding  and-,other-: 
treatment.:  It  is  .estimated:- that  on  July:  I-,- ;  1944,  there  will  remain  ; 
about  400,000  acres- urgently  in  need  of  this.  , specialized  .treatment  lun 
order  ■  to  bring- it  ;  into  ;proiduction. -  ' 

The  grazing  and  pasture  lands  noy.' in.-production  on  the  Land-^Utilization 
Projects  are  utilized  to  materially  increase  the  production  of  beef, 
mutton,  wool,  and.  other- animal  .-products,/. -Such  land  is  made  available  ■ 
under  use,.permits;  at -equitable-crates  to  livestock,  owners.  livin.g  on  • 
adjacent  farms j or.- ranches •, 

G-eneral :Plani  -The  plan  of  operations  undertha  Band  Utilization -program 
of  the.  Service  generally  ^provides  fop  .surveys  .being  made  of  .  areas  of , 
land; submarginal  for  cultivation  to  ascertain . the  land  .use,  economic : 
and  other  pertinent... problems,  of  .  the  area,  and.,  to  determine  which’ tracts 
..of  land  must,  be  purchased,  in.  order  to  permit  correction,  of  the.  problems. 
If  funds  are., available,  :  the.  tracts., of  .land... which  havp  been  ,  marked  for 
acquisition-. are  appraised  to.,  determine:  their ,  fair  .market  value,  and 
options  to  purchase  are  obtained,  (The  land"  purchase  phase  of  the 
program  has  been  deferred.  No  new  lands  have  been  purchased  under 
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this  item  since  June  30,  1942,  and  no  purchases  are  contemplated  in  the 
1945  fiscal  year.)  After  title  examination. -  and  .ather -.legal  pro;ceedings 
are  co^lfeted.ahd  .the  land  has  ‘be-en'purcha’s.edi  '.jeans' .for- development 
and  in^rovement.  are  prepared  and  carried  out.  as.  ,  rapidly  as  available 
funds  and  physical  factors  will  permit..  . 

The  develonmen't  adti-V'.it,ie8  pf  .the  Service  on.  lands  acquired  ^consist 
of  such  general  , types  -of  woflt  As  erosion  control}'  establishing  proper  . 
vegetative  cover  on-  abandoned  ..crop  .lan4{  reseeding- pastur-es  and.  graz-,:;- 
ing  land}  tree  planting}  constructing,  fire  breaks  hnd  -trails^;- roads:^ 
lookout  to-wers,  and  telephone  lin?s} .  developing  wells  and  springs}  and- 
constructing  -Stocks  wa.tering  facilities,  and  fences.  Management •  .act iv-  , 
it ies.  include :  making.4l4.e4iands  , available  to  local  people  for  grazing, 
timber' harvesting,  cropping-*' Wishing-,  hunting,  and  other  purposes 
through  use  permit  s, ,  maintenance  and  .renair  of  facilities,  patrolling 
and  firefighting,,  and  disseniinating  of .  information  on  soil  and  water 
conservation, practices^and,  sound  land  use  to  the  users  of  the  land. 

Examples  of  Progress  anl  Current  Program:.  Examples  of  recent  accomplish¬ 
ments  under  tb-is ,  appropriation  and  phases  of  the  work  on  vrhich  special 
emphasis,  is.  beirg  placed' at  this  time  are  cited  under- the  following  ; 
projects;  ■  t,.  .  .. 

1.  Acquisition  of  land;  The  funds  requested  under  th.is  project  are.  ' 
for  expenditures  which  are  classified  as  .acquisition  costs.  Even  ,., 
though  land  purchases  have  been  deferred  and, no  new\  pur  chases  are  -, 
contemplated  in  1945,  as  long  as  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  ad¬ 
ministers  federal  lands  there  will  necessarily  be  some  costs  which  , 
are  considered  as  e:^enses  under  this  project..  Ther- work  involved  ; 

includes  clearance  ,  of  title;  handling,  of.  boundary  disputes  and  ques-  . 
tions ‘regarding  title,  including  the  reservations  . in  the  title;  ap-; 
praising  ,  title  examination,  and  recording  in  ...connect  ion,  with  land  ;  ,  •  . 

exchanges;  and  the' handling  of  transfers  of,  land  between  .the  Service 
and  other 'government  .  agencies.  There  are  also  claims  from  county -tax 
officials  to  settle,  .final  closing  title  searches,  and  payments  to  be  - 
made  to  land  owners  of^.funds.  which  kave  been  placed  in  the  outstanding 
liabilities  account  of  the  G-eneral  Accounting  Office,  In  addition, 
provision  must  be  made  for  the.. proper  disposition  of  land  purchase  . 
funds  withheld  from  payment  to  blocked  nationals, 

Eiles  covering , correspondence,  records,  a^d  legal  documents  are  main-  ■ 
tained  on  approx:imatbly  55,Q00  individual  land  purchase  transactions.- 
The  case  history  of  each  land -purchase  transaction,  must  be  reviewed;  -, 
and  completed  if  any  required  documents  are  missing,  and  a  final  check 
made  of  the  land  acquisition  map  before  the  case  file  can  be  sent  to 
the  Ilational  Archives  for  permanent  filing,  •  .  •-  T 
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2i  Deveiomeht  and  itonaigement  "of  '  ji^d  acqaired*  -  ¥ith<  funds' araila'ble 
in  1944, ,  it  Is  planned'  to '  treat  about  110,000  acres  of  formerljr :  cul¬ 
tivated  and  run  dowhj  low  producing  pasture  lands  so  that'  they  may  be 
placed  in  productive  use  as  grazing  areas  or  hay ' meadows# '  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  more  than  90^  of  the  work  will  consist  of  range  and  pasture 
deyeldpment,  .,h^  crop' land 'improvement  and  erosion  control.  The 
balance  of  the  vork  will  include  forest  and  wildlife  development  i 
miscellaneous' items  and  administrative  facilities.  Some  of  the  more'  ' 
important  improvements  cotapleted  under  this  project  during  the  cal- 
endar  year  i^3  (ambUhts 'are  comparable  to  1943  fiscal  year)  were  the 
seeding  of  83^00^)  acres  df! unproductive- formerly  cultivated  or  'abah- 
dohed  cropland  to /perennial  grasses  and  legumes;  construction  of  675 
miles  of  fence;  ,4X3,  blve stock  wat erihg  faclXities  (131  dams,  118 
springs,  34  ^igputS'^and  131  wells);  two  fire  lookout  towers;  the  con¬ 
st  rue  t  Ian  or  plowing  of  2,480  miles  Of  fife  breaks,'  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  85  miles  of  administrative  roads  and  trails.  'In  addition,  62' 
fire  fool  .caches  were  constructed,  equipped,  apd  placed. 

The  pa.stur-e\'pnd rai^  ii^royements  listed  make  it  possible  to  provide 
grazing  for  ah 'additional  13, OCX)  head  df  cattle-  for  a  six  months’ 
period  each  year. 


There  jftrepe  4,996 '.grazing  permits  issue’d,  during -the.  i94?5.  calendar  year, 
on  lanis  preylouply  developed  and  ' improved 'Which  provided -1, 175, '61 5 

animal  ,unit_  months  •f^^grazing.,  "  '  '  ■'  '  '  '  '  ' 

One  area  .of  submarginal  land',  in  1§eW  York,  State  a-pPr oximat ing  6 ,-000  ' • 
acre s  ,  on :  'whi ch ie s s .than  ‘half  'of  tlie  plahned  improvement s  have  -been 
made  Is  furnishing  ^Supplemental  Razing'  for  735  cattle,  "^87  'horses,  •' 
and  1  ,,869  sheep'  owned  by  128  dairy  and  livestock  ^  f arrae  rs  'in  the  sur-  -  ' 
rounding .area.  ’  Growing  'stock  are  usually  placed  in  these  pastures ' 
where  they  graze  in  .common  with  stdek/owne'd  by  other  operators."  This 
project  points  the  Way  to  more'' beneficial  Use  "'of  "large ‘acreage  of 
lands  not  suitable  for 'crop  proddetioh' but  whiCh'cah  be  de-^eioped' 
successfully  for  'pastUre  "use.  It  "is 'also  defidnstratlng' how'gfoaps  of 
farmers  Can  cooperate  in  ddh4fd'Xiihg''^hhd"utiliZihg  lands -of  this  hatUfe 
which  are  distant  from'iheir'’da‘iry'"ahS'' livestock  farmsi  ’  ' 


Unimproved  pasture  in , the  area  of  the  Cedar  Creek  Project  in  Missouri 
norina.lly  pro  dude  s  '  15  t  b  ^  pounds  d  f '  iteat  ^pef  acf  e  "p'er  '  year ,  '  On  i  m- ' 
proved  areas  on  this  project, '  and'  dh" adj'dining  improved  privately-" 
owned  lands,  the  meat  pfpduct ion  id- averaging  from  200  to ‘225  pounds 
per  apfe  per  year,:  " /'  ■  • 

The  grazing,  cropping,  and  other  used  during  1942  pfbdUced  rSvdnue  o'f 
approximately  $299,195  of  which  25^,  or  approximately  $74,000,  is 
payable  in  lieu  «f  taxes  to  counties  in  xvhich  the  lands  are  located. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  revenue  collected  for  1943  will  total  around 
$450,000,  of  which  $112,500  will  be  payable  to  counties. 
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The  financial  returns  to  the  G-overnment  and  to  the  counties,  though 
substantial,  are  not,  however,  all-in^ortant.  The  greater  part  of 
the  benefits  derived  from  the  improvement  and  management  of  the  range 
is  what  the  people  are  getting  fut  of  it,  and  its  contribution  to  the 
national  welfare.  Most  of  the  people  using  these  lands  di<3  not  have 
sufficient  range  or  pasture  before  the  reseeding  was  done.  Part  of 
the  lands  used  for  grazing  was  in  the  hands  of  absentee  owners  and  the 
operators  were  able  to  get  only  one-year  leases.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  the  range  was  seriously  abused,  water  and  other  needed  facil¬ 
ities  were  not  provided  and  the  operators  were  unable  to  make  headway. 

But  now  they  have  grass  for  their  stock  and  stability  of  operations, 
and  they  are  contributing  in  a  very  Important  way  to  inpreased 
production  of  food. 

(m)  National  Industrial  Recovery.  Public  Works  Administration 

(Allotment  to  Soil  Conservation  Service) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  an  allotment  for  develop¬ 
ment  work  on  the  Crab  Orchard  Land  Utilization  Project  located  at  Carbon- 
dale,  Illinois,  The  work  for  which  these  funds  were  made  available  vdll 
be  completed  in  the  1944  fiscal  year. 

(n)  Payments  to  Counties  from  Submarginal  Land  Program 

Farm  Tenant  Act  (Permanent  Appropriation) 

This  item  reflects  the  payment  to  counties  of  twenty-five  percent  of 
the  net  revenues  received  each  calendar  year  from  the  use  of  lands 
held  by  the  Secretary  under  Title  III  of  the  Farm  Tenant  Act,  approved 
July  22,  1937. 


JSTilTEI''i5I'IT ,  'pf  DBL I GPJSLOSS  •.U|fDER  SnpPIiS&SIJTiUj  .  3',  ’  ^  ' 


-  •  n  ;  ~i*  'J- '.v~  I :L — ! 

Cooperatipn'v/'ith  i\ia'pi'i.9an.R0p,uBl-ics (;^,a.a.5fer  :,- 

froin  S^rite^Pgpap'tjnpntj  .  »  _>  ;  ..-..y  >-.■.  'r  : 

Tr a ining '  in’  "soiT.  cpp§er;vati bn  of-  tr.alpiG e s  ■  ■  •  ; 
fron  other  /Lraerican  Republics  l/.o . .  .  ; 

Consorvatioij  and use.  .9 f.,  a.gr.i cultural  land.^v  ,;*■  ’  : 
resources :  '  til'  d  b.  ';  -  V-f  .,'1  t.-  y. 

Assisting  farraers  in  carrying  out  soil  and 
v/ater  conservation. .p)raQtices  und,Q.r  ipX'hi  R 
conseryation  .'program  .  i’ ..  ,  .*  i-.*.  -r 

Farm  and  "othdr  private  forestry  cooperation  ...  r 
(allotment  to  Soil  Conserva.tlon  Service)  ;  ; 

Cooperation  I'ri.th  Sta^te s  _.in  .-carrying .  out; ,.,f arrri .  1 
forestry  opera '•'t 
pro.jects  and  technical  service  to  farmers  : 
and  loga.lly  conpeten,t  an4.,. adequate,  ^or^gOJir 
izations  Of  farriers  ’ 

Prairie  States  farm  f  ore  stry  .»  .  ...hi.,.  ^  ru 

Total'  A  . . .  o .  V. . . . . . . . . o  : 

Flood  control,  general  (transfer  to  Agriculture'; 
_____  _  ^ 
"■'’inding  up  preliminary  examinations  and 

other  ’vork  ......  . . . . .  ; 

Special  and  technical  investigations.  Inter-  : 
natiojial  Joint'  Commission,  United  States  and  ; 
Grea.t  Britain  (transfer  to  Soil  Conservation  ; 

Service}!  ^  ~  : 

Cooperating  v/ith  State  Department  to  secure 
tec’nnical  data  needed  in  connection  iirith  : 
treaty  obligations  . . : 

Emergency  relief,  .agriculture,  planning  and  ; 
review  of  ''.'AP.Ab  projects:  ^  : 

Covers  past  year  allotment  for  this  purpose,  : 
activity  discontinued  . . . . .  : 

Eimergency  fund  for  the  President,  national  : 

Defense  (transfer  to  Soil  Conservation  : 

Service ) :  ^  : 

Expenses  connected  v.dth  decentralization  of  ; 
certain  employees  to  field . . .  ; 


Obliga- 
-  ti-pp.sy' 
... 


E-stl'nated  •:  E-'stimhtod 

■  Obliga-'"-  -=t)bidga- 
•  ra  tions:,  ''A'  tions, 
Ac-19[ri|-  -y;.  — 3 


'=131,271^^:  73^1390 


■-  T.yr-’"  900»'900; 


.  -  dl4.6-,<'788:  ---li.16,788 

196,497 ^  ~  146/78.8:,  ':di:!.6,78-8' 


23,516 

-72,.9.81 


95,201; 


1,428; 


711; 


i;,700: 


1,500:  1,750 


1+71 
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ItGTa 


Obliga¬ 

tions 

1943 


Estinatod 

Obliga¬ 

tions, 

I9l\h 


Estirnatod 

Obliga¬ 

tions, 

1945 


brking  Fxxids  (Soil  Conservation  Service): 


Advances  from  “ar  Deparfcnent; 

Land  acquisition  costs  (except  direct  cost 
of  land)  incident  to  the  purchase  of 
land  for  inilitar3/'  'purposes  ..  o  .=,0  ...... . 

Providing  infornation  of  a  nilitarj''  nature 
to  the  Corps  of- ‘Engineers  . . . 

Reproduction  of  safety  pos'bers  and  Air 
Forces  ne^ms  letter  ..................... 

Happing  of  strategic  areas  for  the  Corps 
of  Eiigi’neers  ........................... 

Research,  compilation,  and  drafting  of 
aeronautical  approach  charts  ......... : . 

Transliteration • of  Chinese  maps  for  the  - 
Array  Hap  Service 

Supplying  detailed  rainfall  records  to  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  ....... 

Compilation  and  drafting  of  planimetric 
maps  and  charts  of ' foreign  areas  ....... 

Special  raapping  projects  for  the  Arm;/'  Air 
Forces  ................................. 

Total ,  -"ar  Dopar'fcraent  ................ 

Advance  from  Office  of  I’nter-iVnerican  _'i.ffairs 

Com'prehensive  training  of  Latin  ianerican 

..^—technicians  in  the  principles  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  soil  and  raoisture  conservation 
.  .  and  proper  land-use  ............  v ...... . 

Advance  from  Public  Buildings  Admini strati o‘n; 

Providing  u/artime  securit;/  for  field  car¬ 
tographic  laboratories 

Advanbo  from  Public  Roads  Adrainistration: 

Furnishing  of  hydrologic  infomo.tion  to 
the  Public  Roads  Administration  . . 


917 

- 

- 

8,599 

-  - 

6,033 

-  - 

400,595 

528,258 

-  - 

182,662 

.  -  - 

-  - 

959 

2,676 

-  - 

l,8l4 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

189,000 

— 

-  - 

77,458 

-  - 

757735^ 

-  - 

57,441 

25,250 

56,354 

3,871 

2,529 

Advance  from  Selective  Service  System; 

Technical  direction  of  program  for  ci'vllian 
public  service  projects  for  conscientious 
objectors  . . 

Advance  from  State  Department: 

Cooperation  rmth  the  Chinese  Government 
in  the  study  of  agricultural  problems 

in  China  . . . 

Total ,  ""orking  Funds  ................. 


-  - 

204,254 

_  _ 

5,251 

8,129 

1,671 

587,739 

i,o'68,244 

i,77r 
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Item 

Obliga¬ 

tions 

1943 

Estimated 

Obliga¬ 

tions, 

1941^ 

Estimated 

Obliga¬ 
tions  , 

194-5 

National  Industrial  Recovery,  Public  -orks 
Administration  (allotment  to  Soil 'Consorva- 

tion  Service); 

fcomplotion  o.f  development  under  vray  on  various 
land  utilization  projects  ,  . 

Total  Obligations  Under-  Supplemental  Funds  ... 

80, 401 

4#  664 

\ 

1,042,849:  1,762,831 

186,599 

\f  Budget  scheduie  for  this  itqn  appee.rs  undor  the  State  Departnent  section 
(sec  pagG  625)* 


PASSENGER  C;.RRYIIICt  ^/EIIICLES 

There  is  included  in  the  budget  estiaates  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
the  sun  of  '•14.99 #000  to  provide  for  (1)  the  operation,  maintenojice  and  re¬ 
pair  of  1,524  po-ssongor-carrying  vehicles  at  a  cost  of  '.'367j500,  and  (2) 
the  replaceraont  of  I50  of  these  vehicles  (lOO  nov;  and  50  used),  or  approx- 
iiiately  9  percent  of  the  total  fleet,  at  a  not  cost  of  •',’131  #500  a^dth  ex¬ 
change  alloavances  taken  into  consideration.  No  funds  are  requested  for  the 
purchase  of  additional  passenger- carrying  vehicles. 

Of  the  total  number  of  passenger  cars  onned  and  operated  by  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service,  one  vehicle  is  used  for  passenger  transportation  on 
official  business  in  the  District  of  Colunbia,  The  reiaainder  of  the  ve¬ 
hicles  are  used  in  the  field  to  provide  transportation  for  teclinicians  to 
experimental  plots,  farms,  a.nd  ranches  in  outlying  areas  which  are  not 
readily  accessible  to  corarnon  carrier  transportation.  The  activities  of 
those  toclmicians  include  assisting  farmers  and'  ranchers  in  the  planning 
and  application  of  soil  and  water  conservation  practices;  the  installation 
of  experimental  plots  and  equipraent;  collecting’  research  data  and  serv¬ 
icing  scientific  instruments;  and  carrjdng  out  the  work  of  development, 
management  and  protection  of  land  acquired  by-. the  Government, 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  policy  is  andhas  been  to  conserve  passenger¬ 
carrying  cquipmont  tp  the  utmost  by  using  it  only  for  essential  field  re- 
seo.rch  and  operations  activities  in  areas  where  other  moans  of  transportation 
are  either  in.adoquate  or  non-existent.  Should  the  Service  be  unable  to 
procure  the  vehicles  intended  to  reploJce  badly  worn  equipment,  the  funds 
requested  would  be  needed  for  additional  repair  expenses  and  to  secure 
transportation  by-.o^her  methods.  If  it  becomes  necessary,  it  is  planned 
to  authorize  the  use  of  personally  ovaiod  automobiles  on  a  milqage  reim- 
bursablo  basis. 

In  1940#  ^  policy  was  established  vdiich  provided  for  trading  in  20  percent 
of  the  total  automotive  fleet  each  year.  The  aycra.ge  age  of  each  vehicle 
traded  in,  had  it  been  possible  to  carry  out  this  policy,  would  have  been 
five  years  and  the  average  mileage  approximately  75jOOO  miles.  Because 
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of  the  v/ar  onorgcncy,  hoT/over,  and  tho  linitod  availability  of  cars,  the 
Service  ms  unable  to  carry  out  a  prograi'a  under  this  policy.  The  average 
age  of  the  fleet,  therefore,  has  increased  naterially.  By  July  1,  194-4^ 
it  is  estimated  that  4-0  percent  of  tho  fleet  mil  have  been  in  operation 
seven  years  or  more. 

The  130  vehicles  to  bo  purchased  in  194-5  mil  replace  an  equal  nujnber  of 
cars,  all  of  vdiich  will  be  193^  models  or  older  and  vmich  will  houvo  an 
average  mileage  in  excess  of  100,000  miles. 

In  order  to  kSep  the  fleet  operating  satisfactorily  during  the  emergency 
and  to  insure  adequate  transportation  facilities,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  intensify  the  program  of  maintenance  and  repair  and  to  continue  to 
exercise  extreme  care  in  tho  use  of  vehicles. 
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